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Art. I.—Eleven Years in Ceylon. By Mason Forses, 78th Highlanders, 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1840. 


Two very clever, and in certain respects, valuable as well as satis- 
factory volumes; abounding with variety of topic, too miscelleously 
and irregularly blended, to be sure,—and characterized by sound 
sense, a healthy tone, liberality, enthusiasm, and scholarship. The 
picture which the Major draws of the present state of Ceylon is vivid, 
and its prospects in regard to government, and practical improve- 
ment, extremely gratifying and flattering to Great Britain. We 
cannot point to any other one of our colonies with more compla- 
cency and strength of hope, than to this interesting and most fertile 
eastern settlement. 

Major Forbes resided from 1826 to 1837 in Ceylon, having been 
engaged in various departments besides that of his military com- 
mand. He not only performed the duties of a district judge, but 
appears to have acquitted himself with zeal and skill in the labo- 
rious office of superintendent of elephant-hunting. He is nothing 
less than a passionate sportsman, his adventures and excursions in 
this way having afforded him many opportunities to scan a great deal 
of the country, thinly peopled and tangled though it be, while his 
taste for natural beauty and grandeur of scenery tempted and 
enabled him to sketch with a graphic pen the most picturesque 
objects and localities which he happened to encounter, or which he 
visited for the purpose of close examination. In consequence of 
these various enterprizes, and of an earnest study of the language 
and manners of the people of the country, is presented to us, besides 
numerous anecdotes and descriptions, a very considerable amount of 
curious historical and also antiquarian information. There are many 
notices too, which come within the range of natural history, which, 
though not deserving the title of systematic or scientific, are so 
clearly and distinctly given, that the naturalist will have no difficulty 
to turn them to good account. Trank, gifted with a high degree of 
curiosity, habituated to seek for solutions of such obscure matters 
as engage well-informed minds, and never at a loss to make his pen 
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do justice to his subjects and feelings, the Major’s book cannot fail 
to prove attractive: we shall see, ere we close the volumes, that 
they contain a good deal also that. is suggestive, and at the same 
time consolatory. But we must intimate to the reader that on 
resorting to the work itself, he must prepare to take many a side 
leap, to be suddenly at times brought to a stand, and sent adrift 
altogether from the main point under consideration, by the gallant 
author ; while, if he expects one class of topics or information to be 
exhausted in continuous and combined chapters, he will find himself 
greatly mistaken. It shall be our endeavour, however, to arrange 
_ extracts, and consequently our remarks, in plain and simple 
order, 

Sport, elephant-hunting, and some of the usual occurrences which 
attend such adventurous occupations will suitably take the lead in 
our citations from the present work. 

Elephant-hunting in Ceylon, let it be borne in mind, affords not 
only that sort of sport which our Society at home for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals roundly condemn, but it becomes an abso- 
lutely necessary occupation, unless it be held that a comparatively 
useless, but in that country, most destructive animal, is to lord it 
over man, and banish or enslave him entirely. The number and 
destructive habits of this huge brute and other wild beasts are so 
formidable in some districts of Ceylon as to prevent cultivation 
altogether ; while, throughout most parts of the country, till lately, 
we are given to understand, constant alarm was felt lest the entire 
crops upon which a community had to depend, might be suddenly 
rote in upon and completely destroyed. To wage concerted war 
against the ravages of these enemies, or to tame these monsters of 
the jungle, become therefore imperative duties ; public combinations, 
systematic establishments, undertaking their performance, at the 
head of one of which the Major figured. What a glorious oppor- 
tunity for a passionate sportsman and enlightened philanthropist! 
Let us accompany him on a sporting and exterminating expedition. 
We arrive at a rest-house, where, in Ceylon, you have to associate 
with and tolerate strangers who have queer and annoying pro- 
pensities :— 


“On arriving at one of them, you are immediately attended by several 
carrion crows, and, as soon as you are seated, and have composed yourself 
in a comfortable attitude, one or more of these harpies, having settled be- 
yond your reach, and, in defiance of all threatening gestures, commences 
forthwith to screech at you, with expanded beak and drooping wings, until 
to your vexed ear each succeeding sound of their eternal kKhaa/ khaa! 
khaa ! appears louder and hoarser than the preceding guttural. Besides 
being a severe trial to one’s patience, they are much in the habit of levying 
a tax on the supplies; and perhaps at the very moment that you are medi- 
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tating revenge against the noisy performer in front, another of the gang is 
quietly winging his way out at some side window with your breakfast loaf* 
Their scent, or their sagacity, is unrivalled amongst birds of their own size ; 
for, halt where you will, unpack when you may, only look up into the tree 
above, and you will find one crow at least, with his head on one side, peer- 
ing into your provision-baskets, as if he were sent to take an inventory. 
On the stranger’s arrival at a rest-house, not less certain than the clamour 
of the crows is the worrying of Pariah dogs, which assemble in numbers, 
and with every variety of lank sides, lame legs, blind eyes, and blotched 
bodies ; these wretched animals having ascertained the position of those 
packages which they covet, next proceed to examine the physiognomy of 
the traveller, and may be seen cautiously approaching and staring in his 
face, apparently for the purpose of discovering whether they may hope to 
be allowed to pick up the crumbs and fragments of his feast.” 


The sportsman, as he proceeds further, meets with other company 
in the shape of monkeys of different species, one of them “ singu- 
larly inquisitive, and unconquerably mischievous.” But we have 
not yet noticed all the plagues which beset the huntsman; for not to 
enumerate or describe the venomous snakes that abound in the 
jungles, there is a tiny enemy that is exceedingly troublesome, and 
which, on the hills, or in the interior, if exempt from a long conti- 
ance of dry weather, is incredibly numerous. This is the Ceylon 
land-leech :— 


‘Their usual size is about three-fourths of an inch in length, and one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter; they can, however, stretch themselves to 
two inches in length, and then are sufficiently small to be able to pass 
through the stitches of a stocking. They move quickly, are difficult to 
kill, and it is impossible to divert them from their bloody purpose ; for, in 
pulling them from your legs, they stick to your hands, and fix immediately 
on touching the skin, as they are free from the scruples and caprice which 
is sometimes so annoying in their medicinal brethren. They draw a great 
deal of blood; and this with considerable itching, and sometimes slight 
inflammation, is the extent of annoyance which their bites give to a man in 
good health; but animals suffer more severely from their attacks, and 
sheep will not thrive in pastures where there are leeches.” 


These blood-suckers cling most pertinaciously to the legs, or 
wherever they fasten on; and it appears that plucking them off 
forcibly or suddenly, makes the matter worse, by irritating the 
wounds. Touching them however, with brandy, salt, gunpowder, 
or lime juice, was found to make them dislodge speedily. 

The Major’s account of the manner in which the wild elephants 
are ensnared, having, it may be, aroused them from their lair, by 
means of outrageous shouting, tom-toms, (Cingalese drums), and other 
awakening and alarming expedients,—of driving and decoying them 
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mto a kraal, is minute yet graphic. The kraal is both a snare for 
the elephants and a fortification for the hunters. 


“The kraal being completed, and the people being arranged so as to 
surround the herd, driving is commenced by firing a few blank shots, fol- 
lowed by the rolling pattering sound of tom-toms and shouts from the 
beaters. On the large trees persons are stationed to give information of 
the elephants’ movements, and preventing their resting under the shade ; 
for if the day be clear, and the brushwood of a low size, it is difficult to 
dislodge them from the protection of a forest-tree with thick foliage. On 
two occasions I witnessed men, thus stationed, lower themselves down from 
a branch (but of which they still kept hold) upon the backs of wild ele- 
phants, and regain their position in the tree, whilst the animals were effec- 
tually and speedily dislodged by the loud shout, sharp goad, and unexpected 
descent of these watchers. When the herd approaches near to the kraal, 
the decoys, which are without any trappings whatever, are taken in front; 
and they following the keepers, who are on foot, become leaders to the 
wild ones, who, thus seduced, enter into the snare, while the hunting tusk- 
elephants, being close on their track, move up, and the gate is fastened 
under their protection and by their assistance. At the same time, the hun- 
ters, spread themselves around the fence, ready to resist the first efforts of 
the animals; for, frightened by the tumult and enraged at their entrap- 
ment, they sometimes charge furiously at the barricades ; but are soon re- 
pelled by sharp sticks, blunt spears, and smoking brands.” 


Had these mighty creatures a just conception of their strength, 
the snares planted for their entrapment, and the defence which the 
hunters set up would prove frail indeed. But in general, says our 
author, the excitement of the leaders of a herd is soon over, when 
the whole draw up with their heads in a line, in the thickest brush- 
wood that is within their prison. Yet,— 


‘* Occasionally some one more valiant than the rest, after various scrapes 
or his feet, having duly elevated his trunk and sounded a charge, rushes 
forward as if irresistible ; but a few pricks from spears directed against his 
feet and proboscis are sufficient to send the single champion discomfited and 
sulky back to his ranks. It is impossible to conceive a more awkward 
figure than an elephant charging, with his great triangular ears set out like 
studding-sails from a huge head, in front of which ascends the trunk like 
the funnel of a steam-carriage, while the main body comes lumbering after, 
terminated by a half-cocked, scanty, scrubby tail. The tails of those ele- 
phants that inhabit thick jungles are usually found denuded of hair, or with 
but a few broken stumps near the extremity: when the hairs are thick, and 
seven or eight inches in length, they are used for forming bracelets and 
other ornaments; and, heing difficult to procure, are proportionably 
esteemed. 

“Amidst the confusion of tongues and straining of voices by those 
employed about an elephant-kraal, ‘the few notes of a Kandian pipe may be 
distinguished : this instrument is played for the purpose of soothing the 
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captives, and seems to have some effect in rendering them tranquil. 
Nothing appears to excite their anger so much as the barking of a dog, for 
I have known a whole herd made furious by the yelping of a cur that had 
intruded into a kraal.” 


The experience of Major Forbes must entitle his account of the 
characteristics of these animals to particular credence; that expe- 
rience, however, inducing him to rank ata comparatively low degree, 
the creature’s intelligence. He says,— 


‘“T think their intelligence or sagacity has been much overrated ; and 
that the merit of some of the most wonderful feats for which their intellect 
has got credit, ought to be set down to the weight of their unwieldly carca- 
ses, such as their throwing down and pulling up trees, or removing timber, 
in which the tame ones are always directed by their keeper, who communi- 
cates his ideas upon the subject to them by means of an iron instrument 
resembling a boat-hook. The cocoa-nut trees which are thrown down by 
wild elephants, are up set by continual shaking, produced by pressing their 
heads against those plants which are least able to resist; but a goat will 
show more ingenuity, and contrive to reach leaves, or the top of such plants 
as he may covet, in (comparatively speaking) more difficult positions than 
can be done by an elephant. Their sparing the lives of human beings, 
which from previous impressions I was at first inclined to consider as mag- 
nanimity, I soon learned to class as stupidity, with ignorance of their own 
power, and how to apply it; for I have oftener seen them fail than succeed 
in their fierce but awkward attempts to kill persons completely in their 
power. Another circumstance which assisted in convincing me that the 
instinct of the elephant is not of that superior order which is usually 
assigned to it, was the facility with which two half-trained elephants were 
recaptured after they had escaped into the jungle ; and I was then assured 
by the hunters, that, so far from becoming more wary, such elephants as, 
after being partially or entirely trained, had broken loose in the jungle, 
were easily retaken. They are fond of clambering on steep hills, and do 
not shun slippery rocks, on which so clumsy an animal is necessarily inse- 
cure. Ihave known three instances, in the Matalé district, of elephants 
being killed by falling down precipices. 

‘“* Elephants, although not preéminently sagacious, are in general pecu- 
liarly docile; yet there is amongst them an endless variety in temper as 
well as in appearance, and some few are found so sulky and untractable as 
to be entirely useless. In all, the sense of smell is acute, and their hearing 
on a par with that of other animals ; but their sight is not quick, particu- 
larly in a bright light, which they generally avoid. On plain ground, their 
long step or shuffling trot does not exceed the speed of an active man: and 
I have known two instances of European gentlemen, who, in an open path, 
owed their escape to their speed exceeding that of a pursuing elephant ; 
but, in jungle, the pace of an elephant is but little retarded by forcing 
through brushwood so thick as to be impervious to man.” 


Still the elephant is not to be tampered with in his wild state. 
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There is in fact much peril connected with hunting him, and fre- 
quently fatal consequences. The animal is remarkably tenacious of 
life. A wound can hardly ever prove instantly mortal unless it be 
in the brain, which is small and requiring extraordinary skill to hit; 
and even after he lies apparently dead, he may suddenly revive and 
severely retaliate. The trees which the fugitives may ascend do 
not always resist the fury of the brute :— 


‘Mr. S——- and I were leisurely descending the hill, and approaching 
the bulky mass,-—a dead elephant, as we for the last twenty minutes sup- 
posed it to be; and around the carcass fifty or sixty people had assembled, 
and were squatted on their haunches, chewing betel. Suddenly we saw 
them spring to theiy feet, and the assembly appeared to be rapidly diverg- 
ing from the late centre of attraction: we could now distinguish the ele- 
phant moving on the ground ; then heard him blowing shrilly through his 
trunk, and perceived that he was attempting to rise. We had discharged 
vur good guns, and they were not reloaded ; so that three cut-down muskets 
were all we had left, except one single barrel, which had been given to a 
young boy to carry, and he was still far behind. The elephant was already 
on his knees; no time was to be lost: we rushed forward, and discharged 
the three muskets close to his head. Luckily for us, he moved off in the 
opposite direction from where we stood. Atthis moment the gallant little 
native boy came up, and thrust the single barrel into my hand. I fired ; 
the elephant dropped on his knees, and in that situation remained full half 
a minute ; then recovered himself, and dashed into the jungle near to where 
he first broke cover.”’ 


This wounded and infuriated elephant, in fact, killed one of the 
party, who had betaken himself to a tree. 

But even among elephants there are numbers that are particularly 
to be shunned, being outcasts, even by their kind, on account of 
bad character. ‘These disreputable individuals are called rogue- 
elephants, and make no scruple to kill people without any provo- 
cation whatever. ‘ Having once overcome their dread of man, and 
made a successful essay, homicide seems to become to them a 
favourite amusement.” 

The destruction of these masterful creatures has for several years 
now been allowed and encouraged by government; which, together 
with the abolition of the old system of compulsory labour,—a sys- 
tem not unconnected with elephant-hunting,—are among the most 
beneficial of those practical measures that have Jately distinguished 
the government of the country. 

The archeological investigations of Major Forbes have Ied him to 
form a very strong opinion with regard to the ancient civilization, 
wealth, and grandeur of the Cingalese; the monuments, the ruins 
of large cities, the vestiges of great public works, such as canals, 
shewing that whatever may have been the social condition of 
the mass of the inhabitants, their labour was directed to great ends, 
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and by persons of large views. It appears that more than two thou- 
sand years ago, the people were acquainted with extraordinary me- 
chanical engines and other expedients. Our author speaks also of 
the ancient laws in high terms, at least as to theorv. 

And yet as respects “the ruins of cities, or the remains of monu- 
ments and great public works, how little can now be traceable, con- 
sidering the lapse of ages, since the country was flourishing, and 
still more the rapid decay or obliteration that takes place in a hot 
and moist climate, where, of course, vegetable growth is wonder- 
fully rapid and luxuriant, inducing besides extreme unhealthiness, 
and consequently abandonment by man. Although, therefore, our 
author describes places and ruins of which we never before obtained 
any particulars, and has contributed additional notices concern- 
ing others previously heard of, there must be vast and most inte- 
resting reliques near the surface of the soil, among dense forests 
and tangled jungle, that will remain buried for ever, unless cultiva- 
tion, clearing and draining the localities, and the enterprise of a 
mightily enlarged population make discoveries of the fragments. 
Take, however, as a specimen what has been related of one of the 
ancient cities, as translated from an ancient account. 


“The magnificent city of Anuradhapoora is refulgent from the numerous 
temples and palaces whose golden pinnacles glitter in the sky. The sides 
of its streets are strewed with black sand, and the middle is sprinked with 
white sand ; they are spanned by arches* bearing flags of gold and silver ; 
on either side are vessels of tlhe same precious metals, containing flowers ; 
and in niches are statues holding lamps of great value. In the streets are 
multitudes of people armed with bows and arrows; also men powerful as 
gods, who with their huge swords could cut in sunder a tusk elephant at one 
blow. Elephants, horses, carts, and myriads of people, are constantly pas- 
sing and repassing: there are jugglers, dancers, and musicians of various 
nations, whose chanque shells, and other musical instruments, are orna- 
mented with gold. The distance from the principal gate to the south gate 
is four gaws (sixteen miles) ; and from the north gate to the south gate, four 
gaws: the principal streets are Chandrawakka-widiya,+ Rajamaha-widiya,t 
Hinguruwak-widiya, and Mahawelli-widiya.§ In Chandrawakka-widiya are 
eleven thousand houses, many of them being two stories in height; the 
smaller streets are innumerable. The palace has immense ranges of build- 
ing, some of two, others of three stories in height ; and its subterranean apart- 
ments are of great extent.’””’ 








— 


* “ Arches formed of areka-trees split and bent, or of some other pliable 
wood, were always used in decorating entrances and public buildings on days 
of ceremony or rejoicing; but I have never seen an arch of masonary in any 
Cingalese building of great antiquity.” 

+ “ Moon Street.” + “ Great King Street.” 

~ § “Great Sandy Street, or from the river Mahawelliganga.” 
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The fortress of Sigiri, a remarkable remnant of Cingalese anti- 
quity, is one of the novelties described by our author. The place 
is now infested with bears and leopards. Inscriptions also of 
ancient date were discovered at certain places, and specimens of 
sculpture are likewise noticed. 


** In the neighbourhood of Kurunaigalla I found sculptures of elephants, 
lions, and an animal resembling the heraldic unicorn, having the legs and 
body of a horse, and a horn shaped like the tusk of an elephant. If the 
unicorn (called kangawena by the Cingalese) ever existed, it is extraordi- 
nary that no remains of it should have been discovered ; if it never did exist, 
the general belief of such an animal, and the near identity of its form in the 
sculpture and description of different countries, is equally unaccountable, for 
the light figure of a unicorn could never have been derived from the clumsy 
carcass of a rhinoceros.” 


In many other parts of the world which have sunk into barba- 
rism, traces of remote and advanced civilization have been discover- 
ed. Can it be that decay and ruin are the natural and inevitable 
fate of all great nations? We think not. We know, whatever 
were the declines and overthrows of the Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires, that they bequeathed much of the beauty, the 
life, and the spirit which at this day adorn and influence the most 
renowned of modern states. We have also reason to suppose that 
the defunct or barbarized nations of the East and in America, 
were destitute of the elements which modern Europeans possess 
for transmitting knowledge, of our means of intercommunication, 
and other instituticns which seem destined to perpetuate civilization 
where it has once been planted, and also to communicate it to re- 
gions where it has not yet shone. 

If we seek for events, influences, and circumstances which would 
naturally work out the destruction of a people, we must speedily 
fall upon the system of castes which has so inveterately obtained 
in the East, perhaps discovering in this one species of institution a 
sufficient cause for the most disastrous national consequences. We 
could hardly, were we to search elsewhere, find more striking and 
instructive illustrations of its prejudicial effects, than the follow- 
ing :— 


‘“‘T shall pass to the outcast Rhodias who have inherited the dreadful 
punishment to which their remote ancestors, either for sins or misfortunes, 
had been condemned. These punishments, after enduring for upwards of 
two thousand years, and intended to be perpetual in the posterity of the ori- 
ginal victims, are now at an end, as well as the dynasty which established 
and continued these atrocious cruelties. There are several fabulous accounts 
of the institution of these outcasts: one generally believed by natives is, that 
this race were originally the hunters and purveyors of game for the royal 
table, and that on a certain occasion, haying failed to procure game, they 
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substituted the flesh of a child. Another account is, that continuing to eat 
beef after it was prohibited, was the cause of the disgrace and the sufferings 
of the Rhodias; but treason and sacrilege, if not the original crimes for 
which they were condemned, are certainly those which in later times have 
continued or increased the numbers of the outcasts. About the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the sacrilegious act of .one was made the excuse for 
degrading a whole family of rank to the situation and community of Rhodias. 
This punishment, considered worse than death, was only adjudged to those 
of the highest rank, who it might be supposed would feel the full extent of 
a punishment intended to be interminable to the race of those condemned. 
Rhodias were not allowed to build a house, but were forced to live in sheds 
without any wall, and open at one side ; they could not possess or cultivate 
lands ; they were prohibited from approaching a temple ; their touch was 
contamination, and they might be killed with impunity. Two Rhodias, who 
were hanged for murder at Kandy in 1834, repeated some Pali hymns 
immediately before their execution, which shews that this unfortunate race 
had cherished the Buddhist religion, although abandoned by its teachers, 
and excluded from its temples. When the crops of a village had been reaped, 
and cleaned in the threshing-floors of the field, the Rhodias generally receiv- 
ed a small portion of paddy as a gift from each of the cultivators; the alms 
thus given with the semblance of charity, was intended by the donor as an 
insurance against aggression on his property, or injury to his family from 
the practice of hunaim (witchcraft) by the outcasts; and the most liberal 
of the villages was likely to have fewest sudden deaths amongst the cattle, 
which fed in the forests where the Rhodia cupaya (hamlet) was established. 
On one occasion a Rhodia, irritated at the small quantity of paddy bestowed 
on him by a proprietor, took up the stinted allowance, and, advancing to the 
threshing-floor, deliberately sprinkled the handful over the large grain-heap 
of the churl, whose property was thus rendered useless. A complaint hav- 
ing been made to a British authority, the cultivator was told in what manner 
he might obtain redress, but any form of legal proceeding seemed to him 
derogatory to his dignity when a Rhodia was his adversary. Finding that 
his offer ‘ to shoot the outcast’ was rejected, and being moreover informed 
that such an act would certainly bring him to the gallows, the cultivator 
walked off, apparently resigned to the loss of his rice, and, no doubt wonder- 
ing at the value which a foreign nation ignorantly placed on the life of a 
Rhodia.” 


But the caste that is nominally the highest, may become the low- 
est in respect of mental debasement :— 


“The Veddahs are an uncivilized race, thinly scattered over an extensive 
unhealthy tract of country, lying between the maritime province of Batti- 
caloe on the eastern coast, and the Kandian hills. They are the descendants 
of Yakkas, the aboriginal inhabitants, who were in possession of the eastern 
part of Ceylon when Vigeya and his followers landed B.c. 543; and, having 
then escaped from the fury of these invaders into the depths of the forest of 
Bintenne and Veddaratta, have there preserved the purity of their race and 
the superstitions of their ancestors. All Veddahs are considered to be of 
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the Goyawanzee (the highest caste now existing in Ceylon); and such of 
them as I have seen do not in any respect differ from what other natives 
would become, if compelled to use the same exertions, to endure the same 
privations, and, like them, to live as wanderers in a forest-wilderness. The 
village Veddahs have permanent places of residence, cultivate small portions 
of land, and communicate, although they do not mix with the other natives 
of the island. The forest Veddahs subsist by hunting, or on such fruit as 
the earth yields spontaneously ; and they obtain arrow-blades, the only arti- 
cle of manufacture which they covet, through the intervention of their own 
headmen and their brethren of the villages. Their headmen (Kandians of 
the neighbouring districts), in talking to Europeans, generally exaggerated 
the wild nature of the Veddahs; and never endeavoured to amend the 
habits, extend the comforts, or improve the appearance, of these poor peo- 
ple. This is easily accounted for; the less civilized the Veddahs were, and 
the less they were known, the more easy it was for those in authority over 
them to impose on their credulity, and thus obtain for a trifle ivory and 
dried deer-flesh, the produce of their bows. This race has, perhaps, the 
scantiest measure of covering of any people who know the use of cloth and 
pretend to wear it; their whole dress consisting of a small piece of cotton 
cloth depending in front from a string tied round the loins. The Veddahs 
‘have a curious way by themselves of preserving flesh: they cut a hollow 
tree, and put honey in it, and then fill it with flesh, and stop it up with clay, 
which lies for a reserve to eat in time of want.’ The Veddahs may more 
properly be termed rude than savage, being as free from ferocity as from 
any trace of civilization. Their present state is an inheritance from their 
ancestors, who, driven by oppression and treachery into solitudes, had to 
suffer hardships, under which they retrograded to the condition in which we 
now find them, and in which they have continued for more than twenty 
centuries. 1 cannot in any other manner account for the extraordinary fact 
of a people declining into the lowest state of mental debasement, accompua- 
nied by the endurance of bodily hardship, and thus continuing for so many 
ages, although acknowledged to be equal in rank with the best of a compara- 
tively civilized nation, in the midst of whom they lived, and with whom they 
possessed a common language.” 


The religion of the Cingalese is that of a sect of Buddhist’s, and 
is certainly like a number of the ancient laws, far superior, theoreti- 
cally speaking, to that of other pagan nations. But its moral 
system is here found to be conjoined with the gross superstitions of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, who never entirely abandoned the ado- 
ration of the gods, demigods, devils, &c. Buddhism is on the de- 
cline in Ceylon, and a tendency in shewing itself towards demon 
worship, which, unless checked by education, and the substitution of 
Christianity, is likely to prove a lamentable change. Our next 
extract presents a powerful picture of certain of these ancient deli- 
rious rites, and of Kapua (a devil-dancer,) as well as of an almost 
unearthly combination of circumstances and objects. 


** His small hut of frail materials also served for a Kowila (inferior temple 
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fo gods or devils); it was situated on the bank of a sluggish stream, and 
shaded by an immense banyan-tree. Under its branches, an open space 
levelled and strewed with sand, served the Kapua for a theatre on which to 
exhibit the various attitudes and violent contortions which apparently con- 
stituted the whole of his devotions: and certainly his performance had the 
effect of riveting the attention and exciting the liberality of our numerous 
followers. At night we crossed the stream to witness the ancient Yaka 
ceremonies: these rites belong to a superstition which may dispute priority 
if it were not conjoined with the Bali (planetary) worship: like it, this 
superstition is alluded to in the earliest traditions; and like it, has main- 
tained its hold over the minds of the natives through every change in 
the government or variety in the religion of Ceylon. The Kapua, an athletic 
and very powerful man, danced to the noise of the tom-toms which had 
accompanied our party, and kept excellent time with his feet and hands; on 
which, as well as on his neck, arms, and ankles, he wore large hollow metal 
rings, callee Salamba. Occasionally he appeared in the highest state of 
bodily and mental excitement; his flesh quivering and his eyes fixed, as if 
straining to distinguish forms in the gloom of the surrounding forest. In 
this mood, advancing towards the person for whom his incantations were 
performed, aud while continuing one long respiration, he predicted the fate 
or prescribed for the complaint of the dzemon worshipper. I examined 
several of the Kapua’s small packets of medicine; they were leaves folded 
up, and containing plain ginger in powder ; this was, however, to be taken 
mixed in very warm water, and with some peculiar ceremonies, As the 
water in this part of the country is notoriously unwholesome, it is probable 
the people benefited by his nostrum. The firm belief in its efficacy, con- 
joined with the ceremonies, no doubt contributed to the successful result ; 
for all the invalids declared themselves to be perfectly cured; and the 
Kapua was continuing his laborious rites, with untired energy, when at mid- 
night I left him in the full career of his medical and prophetic duties. The 
scene I had just witnessed was impressive from its mysterious wildness : the 
banyan-tree, which stretched its huge branches on one side above the frail 
temple and three hundred natives of different ranks, on the other side ex- 
tended far over the stream; while the Yakaduplia torch (formed of resin and 
nitre) of the exorcist threw over the scene an indistinct light and livid 
colouring, in which his wild figure, long dishevelled hair, and frantic ges- 
tures, could be discerned and contrasted with the mute and motionless body 
of the spectators, or the intensely anxious look of the one who stepped for- 
ward to hear of ‘coming events,’ and pry into his future fate. Anon the 
torch blazed for an instant, then sank into a dull blue flame, which blended 
with the halo formed around it by the dank fog that rested on the slimy 
stream. With such a light, and in such a chilling stagnant atmosphere, the 
gigantic trees, even the people amongst whom we stood, had an unearthly 
semblance, as if the spirits of past ages were shadowed forth—those who had 
known these woods and wilds ere death had gained exclusive dominion over 
man, or the face of nature had been obscured by forests.” 


It is strange but true, observes the Major, that here there had 
been more change in nature than in mankind; a populous district 
had become a noxious wilderness; its villages and temples were 
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overwhelmed by jungle; while the dresses, the manners, and re- 
ligion of the people remained comparatively unchanged from what 
they had been three thousand years ago. 

Some of the practices of the native surgeons are more ludicrous, 
but less objectionable than those of devil-dancing. 


** Between Payamadoe and Tamenawillé we had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a curious specimen of native surgery,—the putting in an ankle-joint 
which had been dislocated : the poor man who had met with the accident 
seemed to be suffering great pain; when a headman, who practised the 
healing art, set to work with peculiar gravity, promising to repair the 
damaged limb. He first secured the unlucky man’s shoulders to one tree, 
and the foot of the injured limb was made fast to another by a double rope ; 
through this double the headman passed a short stick, which he afterwards 
twisted round and round until he had tightened the cord and stretched the 
limb. In doing this the practitioner twisted coolly, while the patient 
bawled lustily; then suddenly the stick was withdrawn, allowing the cord 
to untwist itself, and the ankle was found to be perfectly reinstated.” 


The conjurations and tricks of Cingalese impostors, it is to be 
hoped, will not long be relied on. It pleases one to learn that their 
practices are beginning to become profitless; nay, that when the 
conjurer fails to accomplish what he pretends to have power over, 
sak as to move the celestial influences, he runs the risk of recei- 
ving a sound drubbing. Of one old knave, and the abandonment 
of his profession, we read as follows:— 


‘He had unluckily for himself, inspired his neighbours with a belief that 
he had the power of bringing rain by performing certain ceremonies ; and, 
they had spread his fame over the whole district. From this, and his 
knowledge of the appearance of the sky, and the various signs of coming 
showers or approaching heavy rains, he had long imposed on the people, 
and reaped considerable profit ; until at last their eagerness of belief out- 
running his powers of imposition, not only destroyed his occupation, but 
nearly cost him his life. It was urged by some one, and acquiesced in by 
all, that, as there was no doubt of his ability to call down rain when neces- 
sary, it ought not to be left to his caprice when this talent should be exer- 
cised ; and that, when required by a whole village, he should be obliged to 
furnish rain in sufficient quantities : that, if he did so, he was to be liberally 
rewarded ; but, on the contrary, if he were contumacious, and refused to 
give the necessary supply, that he should be tormented with thorns, or beat 
into compliance. Having suffered severe punishments on various occasions, 
he at last made up his mind no longer to be a responsible agent for the 
weather, and loudly and constantly denied having any authority in the mat- 
ter. This, although deemed to be a false excuse, proved a sufficient pro- 
tection to him during several seasons in which there was no deficiency of 
moisture ; but this season the people, losing all patience from a long-con- 
tinued drought which was destroying their crops, dragged the recusant 
cloud-compeller to various villages, in which he suffered severely for his 
supposed neglect. Even the chief of the district had determined on having 
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rain by force, if fair means proved insufficient, and had sent some of his 
followers to bring the conjurer to the village where water was most re- 
quired : it was while on his way there that he was fortunate enough to see 
me, and making his escape, threw himself on my protection. In the court- 
house the old man stated, that he was in terror of his life, for at present 
there was every appearance of continuance of the same dry weather that 
had already done so much mischief; and then gravely proceeded to prove 
to me by many oaths that it was no fault of his that no rain was forthcom- 
ing. I hadsome difficulty in protecting this old impostor, particularly as a 
few slight showers fell near his village, which was situated on one of the 
hightest inhabited parts of the district; and I have no doubt the people 
thought, not that they had been the infatuated dupes of a rogue, but that I 
was imposed upon by a churlish wizard.” 


The po in improvement, the prospects of the rapid develop- 
ment of existing means, and the promise of great prosperity, are, 
after all we have qnoted, the most interesting matters described and 
witnessed to in the Major’s volumes; all these gladdening things 
having been introduced through the instrumentality of the British 
government, and the enlightened agents, officers, and representa~ 
tives which have lately exerted authority in the country. The 
knowledge of the English language is becoming diffused; encour- 
agement is given to agriculture and trade; monopolies are abol- 
ished; and, let our last extract tell all the rest which our space 
can admit. 


** From Colombo I returned to Kandy, by the mail-coach, and remarked 
the immense improvement that had taken place in the face of the country 
near the great road which was opened under the government of Sir Edward 
Barnes. When I first visited Kandy in 1828, this line was unfinished ; and 
the numerous obstacles which had been overcome, or were in progress of 
removal, could not be overlooked: the rocks which had been blasted, the 
embankments that had been raised, were then bare ; and the forests through 
which we passed showed how much of energy and perseverance was re- 
quired to trace the road which was then forming. Now these obstacles 
would hardly be credited by any one who had not previously seen the 
country ; for the shattered rocks and huge embankments were overgrown 
with vegetation, and the dense forest had almost disappeared from the 
vicinity of the road. In place of the rumbling ford and ferry of the Maha- 
oya, we crossed an elegant bridge at Mawenella, the design of Captain, now 
Lieutenant-colonel Brown, R.E. ; and, instead of the clumsy ferry-boat at 
Peradennia, a light and elegant arch of satin-wood, two hundred and five 
feet in length, spanned the Mahawelliganga. (This was constructed by 
Lieutenant-colonel Fraser, Deputy Quarter-master General.) Immediately 
adjoining the bridge, in a bend of the river, and four miles from Kandy, is 
the Botanical Garden, a pretty spot, which owes as much to nature as to 
art for its beauties.” 
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Art. I1.—Memoirs of the Prineess Daschkaw, Lady of Honour to Cathe- 
rine II., Empress of all the Russias, Written by Herself. Edited, from 
the Originals, by Mrs. W. Bradford. 2 Vol. London: Colburn. 
1840. 


A REMARKABLE work inseveral ways. The Princess Daschkaw, or, 
as often written, Daschkof, even at an early age took an extraor- 
dinary part in the affairs of Russia, and had such an influence upon 
the fortunes of the Imperial family as can hardly find a more inter- 
esting example in the annals of any nation. She was a person pos- 
sessed of singular natural endowments, while by study, correspond- 
ence with some of the most celebrated philosophers and authors of 
the day, and by travel, her acquisitions were uncommon. ‘Then the 
connection of the editress with this remarkable woman, and the 
circumstances of their intimacy were of an unusual nature. The 
Princess, who while a wanderer over Europe, sojourning in Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in each and all of which admiration and friendship were won by her, 
contracteda particular tie of love with Mrs. Hamilton, the daughter 
of Archbishop Ryder, who was nearly related to Mrs. Bradford, 
then Miss Wilmot. ‘This lady, who was then young, having met 
with a sore family bereavement, which preyed heavily upon her 
spirits, was recommended, in the way of cure, to pay a volunteer 
visit to the Princess, who had long before returned to her native 
country. This somewhat romantic idea was cordially adopted by 
Miss Wilmot, who for five years became the guest of the charmer, 
who lavished upon her visitor unsurpassed kindness, contracting 
for her an affection equal to that of the fondest and most ardent, 
minded mother for a daughter. The affection of course became 
reciprocal, 

he Princess whose life had been of the most extraordinary de- 
scription, was happily induced by her guest to write her own 
Memoirs, with a view to publication; the work being dedicated to 
the editress in a preface professing unlimited confidence and 
love. 

The Princess had long lain under the heaviest public accusations 
in connection with the fortunes and elevation to the throne, of 
Catherine the Great. This she knew and haughtily despised, 
deeming it unworthy of her to take any hasty steps, or make any 
exaggerated account in self-defence. The Memoirs, however, will 
at length clear the character of the Princess from the most serious 
imputations, and exhibit her as having been as disinterested as she 
was bold and influential in the revolution, which placed Catherine 
on the throne. : 

Why, it will naturally be asked, has the editress been so tardy in 
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bringing forward such ample proofs of her celebrated friend's 
honourable conduct and character, seeing that the Princess died 
more than thirty years ago, historians and others continuing to 
record the calumnies that attached to her on account of her share in 
the great political convulsions alluded to? Let Mrs. Bradford 
speak for herself. She says, ‘I must fairly confess that at the 
period of the Princess’s death I had no other idea than simply to 
fulfil her well known intentions, and give the work at once to the 
world; but a feeling unfavourable to its publication, on the part of 
a near relative of the Princess, long Bier) $m in this country, but 
now deceased, induced me, without understanding his objections, to 
respect them, and to lay the manuscript aside. They were objec- 
tions the more unexpected by me, as her eldest brother and earliest 
friend, Count Alexander Worontzoff, had read and approved the 
first volume, which was finished before his death.” 

The Memoirs, however, are now welcome, and are sure to excite 
a very considerable degree of curiosity and speculation. They are 
enriched, too, by illustrations from several interesting quarters; 
ranging from Catherine herself, through such men as Voltaire, 
Diderot, Dr. Blair, Principal Robertson, &c. 

The Princess was the most active instrument in that sudden and 
remarkable conspiracy which hurled Peter the Third from the 
throne, boldly exalting the notorious Catherine in his stead. She 
was the third daughter of Count Worontzow, and was born in 1744, 
Her godfather was Peter himself, the Empress Elizabeth presenting 
her at the baptismal font. She was thus from the earliest period 
placed, as it were, in the bosom of royalty, and made an inmate of 
the palace, circumstances, which when taken in connection with the 
natural loftiness of her nature, and strength of purpose, will prepare 
the reader for distinguished action in a theatre where the strangest 
events occurred. A sample of her spirit may be found in the fol- 
lowing dignified and cutting reproof of one of Catherine’s favour- 
ites, who kept annoying her because his name had not appeared in 
the Gazette which had reported certain royal festivities. 


*¢Tt is fit you should understand, sir,’ I was tempted to reply, ‘that 
great as is the honour of dining with my sovereign, which I well know how 
to appreciate, it is not an honour new or surprising to me; for it is one 
which I have enjoyed even from the cradle. The late Empress Elizabeth 
was my godmother, and came more than once a-week to our house. Often, 
indeed, have I dined upon her knees, and when I was able to support myself 
on a chair I dined at table with her. Should I, then, be the person to pub- 
lish in a Gazette an honour to which I have always been accustomed, and 
to which my birth has entitled me ?’——I was in hopes this would have finished 
our conversation ; but not so: he returned to the charge; and finding the 
saloon in which we were was beginning to fill with people,—‘ Sir,’ said J, 
interrupting him, loud enough to be heard by all present ‘a person whose 
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actions have no end in view but that which is honourable, and whose service 
is directed solely to the public good, may not always enjoy the most brilliant 
credit and fortune, but ought to be exempt from impertinences, and in pur- 
suing a tranquil and upright course, may chance to survive those dazzling 
meteors of a day which are so often seen to burst into nothingness.’ ” 


The autobiography of such a woman, who in her youth devoted 
herself to the study of such authors as Bayle, Montesquieu, Hel- 
vetius, Boileau, and Voltaire could not but be curious. Having 
named some of her most favourite writers, we may state thatshe herself 
says, speaking of the literary attainments and habits of her country- 
women, when she was young, that there were not two in the em- 
pire, she believed, excepting Catherine and herself, who occupied 
themselves at all in serious reading. ‘This very agreement in habits 
of study served to unite these two remarkable women more closely 
together, and to afford the Princess opportunities for discovering 
state secrets, and also for being a mainspring in action. 

Yet strange it is that she was blind to much that was notorious, 
and also uncomtaminated by influences which constantly surrounded 
her. For example it was long before she suspected that Orloff’s 
familiarities with Catherine arose from a disreputable intimacy. 
Although, too, the leader of a rebellion at the age of eighteen, her 
ambition does not appear to have been inordinate, nor her avarice 
in the scramble that took place for reward, after its successful issue, 
disgraceful. She says, speaking of this scramble, that— 


‘“M. Panin received the title of Count, with the pension of 5,000 roubles; 
Prince Wolchonsky and Count Razoumoffsky the same pension ; the rest of 
the conspirators of the first class 600 peasants each, and 2,000 roubles pen- 
sion, or, instead of peasants, 24,000 roubles. To my great surprise, I found 
my name in this list, but I was resolved not to profit either by the choice or 
gift; for which disinterestedness I received the reproaches of all those who 
were concerned in the revolution. My friends, however, soon assumed 
another tone ; and at length, to put astop to the general clamour, and not 
to offend the empress, I agreed toa compromise. | had a catalogue drawn 
out of all my husbands’ debts, amounting nearly to 24,000 roubles; and to 
his creditors I transferred the power of receiving this sum from the cabinet 
of her majesty.” 


Again, she was a person of unimpeachable virtue, although be- 
longing to a court, where vice was shameless, and to a family, some 
of the members of which offered the strongest inducements to imi- 
tate their vile conduct. One of her sisters was mistress to Peter, 
and her father had prostituted his own wife for the furtherance of his 
political views. But what is still more extraordinary, while she 
was ignorant of science, she not only sympathized deeply with sci- 
entific men, but for more than twelve years, as Director of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences at Petersburg, to which the Emperess 
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appointed her, she astonished the learned at home and abroad by 
the wisdom and spirit of her management, raising the Institution 
greatly in the estimation of all competent judges. The office was a 
singular one for such a woman, and when the Empress amazed the 
world by the appointment, the Academicians felt affronted. But 
this feeling had but a brief endurance, being dispelled at the mo- 
ment of her installation. What was their astonishment to see this 
woman,then young, leading inthe great and blind Eiiler, whom with 
exquisite taste and admirable tact:she placed in the seat of highest 
honour ! 

But we must now allow the Princess to tell parts of her own 
story, beginning with the hand she had in the rebellion already 
more than once alluded to. It is quite clear from her own show- 
ing, although it seems to have been unconsciously, that before the 
death of the Empress Elizabeth, Catherine, then Grand Duchess, 
was assiduously strengthening her party. To be sure the Princess 
attributes the conspiracy by means of which Catherine supplanted 
Peter to accident rather than design. But the usurper knew bet- 
ter; and Peter himself, with all his stupidity and gross notions, 
began to have some idea of his danger, although he had not 
capacity to cope withit. Having alluded to this worthy’s character, 
we will quote some notices of him. Says the Princess :— 


** It was impossible, as I have observed, always to avoid the grand duke’s 
entertainments.. They were sometimes held in a sort of camp, where 
smoking with his Holstein generals was the grand duke’s favourite amuse- 
ment. These officers had been for the most part corporals and serjeants ‘in 
the Prussian service, the truant sons of German shoemakers, and such as 
had risen from the very dregs of the people; a set of ragamuffin generals, 
not unworthy the selection of such asuperior. The everfings ended with a 
ball and supper, given in a saloon hung with branches of fir, and called by 
a German name suitable to the taste of its decorations, and the sort of phrase- 
ology most in fashion with the company, which was so mixed up with Ger- 
man terms that some knowledge of that language was absolutely necessary 
to every one who would not become a laughing-stock to this august society. 
At other times the grand duke held his festivities at a small country-house, 
a little distance from Oranienbaum, which, from its size, would not admit a 
very numerous party ; and here punch and tea, mingled with the fumes of 
tobacco and the ridiculous game of campis, helped to diversify the dull 
monotony of the evening. What a striking contrast to the wit, taste, good 
sense, and propriety, which characterized the grand duchess’s parties !”’ 


Immediately on the death of the Empress Elizabeth, Peter, now 
Emperor, behaved himself in the most ludicrous manner. But 
neither was the Princess nor Catherine idle. Indeed upon the 
approaching and expected decease of Elizabeth, the pair were tak- 
ing earnest counsel together, we may sure, at everynew turn. One 
yout. mu. (1840.) No. 1. c 
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midnight, two or three days before the death of the Empress, the 
Autobiographer states that she rose from a sick-bed, crossed through 
the snow to the bed of the Grand Duchess, where they conversed 
upon the state of affairs, and of what was likely to occur on and 
after Peter’s accession. This was not very like want of design. 
No doubt every new extravagance of Peter must have been holding 
out new inducements to conspire, and suggesting new schemes and 
methods by which to accomplish the great purpose of Catherine and 
her party. What, for example, must not the following scene have 
done to prompt and excite the contempt of such sanguine and dex- 
trous actors as the pair who took counsel at midnight, immediately 
prior to Elizabeth’s decease :— 


*‘Much about the same time, a farce, scarcely credible, in which the 
emperor took a principal part, was performed before the whole regiment of 
Ismaeloffsky guards. Marshal Razoumoffsky was called upon one day to 
manceuvre his regiment before the emperor, in pursuance of a general order 
which required every commander to make a similar exhibition of his skill. 
After the review, during which the marshal, though not much of a military 
character, had acquitted himself to his majesty’s satisfaction, as the emperor 
was retiring with his suite to dinner, in the highest good humour possible, 
he happened to see his favourite negro (Narcissus, I believe, he was named) 
at a distance, furiously engaged with some person, and fighting with hands 
and feet. The emperor was at first very much entertained; but when he 
perceived the negro’s antagonist to be the scavenger of the regiment, his 
countenance suddenly changed, and he exclaimed, with an expression of 
consternation, ‘ Narcissus is lost to us for ever!’ What he could mean was 
quite unintelligible, until Razoumoffsky inquired the cause of his distress. 
‘What!’ said the emperor, ‘ don’t you feel, as a military man, how impos- 
sible it is that I should ever have him in my company again, after such a 
stain and disgrace as having come in contact with the scavenger ?’ The 
marshal, affecting to enter into the emperor’s feelings, with a face of as 
much solemnity as he could asrume, proposed that the honour of Narcissus 
should be retrieved by covering him with the banners of the regiment. 
This idea, which was like the resurrection of his favourite, was met with 
delight by the emperor, who, after embracing Razoumoffsky, summoned 
Narcissus before him. ‘ Dost thou not know,’ said he to the negro, ‘ that 
thou art covered with infamy, and for ever lost to our society, by the foul 
disgrace of that scavenger’s touch?’ The poor fellow, still foaming with 
rage, and not comprehending a word of this language, began to defend his 
conduct, protesting that, as a brave man, he thought it right to punish the 
rascal who had attacked him first. But when, by the emperor’s order, they 
proceeded to pass him three times under the banners of the regiment, 
Narcissus resisted the operation so stoutly, that four men were obliged to 
hold him before they could finally accomplish this work of purification. 
This, however, was not enough ; for the emperor, insisting that some drops 
of blood from the negro’s body were still required to wash away the stain 
on his honour, was not to be satisfied, until the point of the banner was for 
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this purpose applied to his head. The poor negro’s shrieks and outcries 
against his master, and the extreme absurdity of the whole scene, put all 
the officers to the torture in suppressing their provocation to outright 
laughter, rendered almost irresistible by the extraordinary solemnity of the 
emperor, who seemed to contemplate the work in hand as no less indispen- 
sable to the redemption of his favourite, than to the lustre of his own impe- 
rial glory.”’ 


And now for the story of the revolution, as told us by the Prin- 
cess :— 


** As soon as he had taken his departure, I covered myself up in a man’s 
great coat, and in this disguise set out on foot to the house of Rasloffleff. 
I had not gone far on my way, when I perceived a man on horseback in full 
gallop, riding as it were towards me. I know not why I came to imagine 
it one of the Orloffs, having never seen any of them except Gregory; but 
so strangely was I impressed with a persuasion of its being so, that I had 
courage enough to arrest the impetuosity of his course, calling out to him 
by that name. The horseman stopped short, and being told who it was 
that addressed him,—‘ I was on my way to inform you, Princess,’ said he, 
‘ that Passik is under arrest as a prisoner of state, guarded by four sentinels 
at the door, and two at each window of his room. My brother is gone with 
this intelligence to M. Panin, and I have just announced it to Rasloffleff.’ 
* And is the latter,’ said I, ‘much alarmed at the news?’—-‘ In some de- 
gree,’ replied he ; ‘ but why, madam, do you remain in the street? Suffer 
me to attend you home.’—‘ We are less observed where we are,’ said I, 
‘than we should be at my own house, exposed to the curiosity of servants. 
But, on the present occasion, a very few words will suffice. Go tell Raslo- 
ffleff, Lassounsky, Tchertkoff, and Bredichin, to repair without a moment’s 
delay to their regiment, the Ismaelofisky guards, and remain at their posts, 
in order to receive the empress at the suburbs of the city. Then, sir, do 
you, or one of your brothers, fly like lightning to Peterhoff, and from me 
entreat the empress to place herself instantly in a post carriage, which she 
will find in readiness, and drive to the quarters of the Ismaeloffsky guards, 
who are waiting to proclaim her sovereign, and to escort her into the capi- 
tal. Tell her, that expedition is of such importance, that I would not delay 
this message, even for a few moments, by returning to my own house to 
write it; but that in the street I conjured you to fly, and by word of mouth 
to hasten her arrival. I shall perhaps go,’ added I, ‘and meet her my- 
—_ 7.” 

‘‘ Having dismissed Orloff, I returned home, but in such agitation of 
mind and spirits, as left me little inclination to repose. I had ordered 
a suit of man’s clothes to be in readiness for me this evening, but the tailor 
had not yet sent it. This was a great disappointment, as the want of male ap- 
parel imposed a check and restraint on my movements. In order to repress 
the suspicions or curiosity of my servants, I went to bed, and in an hour 
afterwards I was alarmed by a violent knocking at the street door. Start- 
ing from my bed, and passing into the adjoining room, I desired that the 
person, whoever it was, might be admitted. A young stranger appeared, 
c2 
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who announced himself to be the youngest Orloff. He came, he said, to 
ask if it was not too soon to send for the empress, who would be unneces- 
sarily alarmed by a premature summons to Petersburg. I could hear no 
more. My indignation was roused to the utmost height, and I did not at- 
tempt to suppress the rage I felt against all these brothers for presuming 
(as I most ungraciously expressed myself) to hesitate on the directions I 
had given to Alexis Orloff. ‘You have lost time already,’ said I, ‘ which 
is most precious. And as to your fears of alarming the empress, rather let 
her be conveyed in a fainting fit to Petersburg, than expose her to the risk 
of spending her life in a prison, or of sharing with us the scaffold. Tell, 
therefore, your brother to ride full speed to Peterhoff, and bring the em- 
press into the city without a moment’s delay.” * * After his departure, 
I became a prey to the most gloomy reflections. Plunged into a despond- 
ing train of thought, scarcely an image presented itself but of the most ap- 
palling nature. I longed to go forth and meet the empress; but the disap- 
pointment I have mentioned as to the suit.of man’s clothes, was an evil spell 
which bound me to the solitude and inaction of my own chamber. * * 

This dreadful night, which appeared to me a whole life of suffering, at 
length passed away; but how shall I describe the transport with which I 
hailed that eventful morning, when intelligence was brought me that the 
empress had been ushered into the capital, and proclaimed head of the 
empire by the Ismaeloffsky guards, who were accompanying her to the 
church of Kazan, followed by the rest of the military and the citizens, all 
eager to take the oath of allegiance. It was now six o’clock. I ordered 
my maid to bring me a gala dress, and hastily set out for the winter palace, 
where her majesty, I concluded, would take up her residence. It would 
be difficult to say how I contrived to reach it. The palace was so entirely 
encircled, and every approach to it so blocked up with soldiers, who had 
flocked together from all parts of the city, and united themselves with the 
guards, that I was obliged to alight from my carriage, and endeavour to 
force my way through the crowd on foot. But no sooner was I recognized 
by some of the officers and soldiers, than I felt myself borne off the ground, 
and rapidly passed over the heads of all before me, who, with one animated 
shout of approbation, acknowledged me as their common friend, and wel- 
comed me with a thousand blessings. At length, safely set down in an 
antechamber, with my heady giddy, a ruffle torn off, my robe tattered, and 
my whole dress in the utmost disorder,—a token of this my triumphal 
manner of entrance, I hastened into her majesty’s presence. We were 
soon in each other’s arms. ‘ Heaven be praised!’ was all we could either 
of us for some moments utter. She then described her escape from 
Peterhoff, and her apprehensions and hopes preceding this crisis. I lis- 
tened to her with a beating heart, and in turn spoke of the anxious hours I 
had just passed, which were rendered more painful from being unable, as [ 
explained, to meet her, and to watch the progress of her destiny, and of the 
good or evil fortune of the empire. We again cordially embraced; and 
never was the happiness of mortal so full, so complete, as mine at this 
moment! Soon afterwards, when I observed that her majesty wore the 
ribben of St. Catherine, and had not yet assumed that of St. Andrew, the 
highest order of the state,—which no woman was entitled to receive, but of 
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which as reigning sovereign she was grand mistress,—I ran to M. Panin, 
to borrow his blue ribbon, which I threw over her shoulder ; and receiving 
the discarded insignia of St. Catherine, by her majesty’s desire put them 


into my pocket.” 


We shall not follow the fortunes of Peter any further, nor dwell 
upon his tragic end. In his assassination the Princess had no 
hand. Of this foul crime she was entirely innocent, her narrative 

roceeding smoothly on, as that of a person not only unconscious of 
crime, but of one whose purposes were ever above disguise, requi- 
ring neither embellishment nor apology, secrecy nor special plead- 
ing. 
‘We shall now quote some notices and anecdotes concerning the 
Princess herself; and have much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers parts of certain letters written by a sister of the editress, 
who also, for a short time was a visitor at the Castle of Troitskoe. 
These admirable letters form parts of the illustrations which enrich 
the Memoirs. We know not if ever we read anything more delicate, 
terse, and vividly descriptive. Troitskoe is a secluded scene, yet 
here the Princess found abundance of work, and a ceaseless variety 


of occupations :— 


‘** In the midst of this immense establishment, and in the centre of riches 
and honours, I wish you were to see the princess go out to take a walk, or 
rather to look over her subjects. An old brown great coat, anda silk 
handkerchief about her neck worn to rags, is her dress ; and well it may be 
worn to rags, for she has worn it eighteen years, and will continue to wear 
it as long as she lives, because it belonged to her friend Mrs. Hamilton. 
There is an originality, in her appearance, in her manner of speaking, 
in her doing every description of thing, which distinguishes her from 
every creature I ever knew or heard of. She helps the masons to build 
walls, she assists with her own hands in making the roads, she feeds the 
cows, she composes music, she writes for the press; she talks out loud in 
the church, and corrects the priest if he is not devout ; she talks out loud at 
her little theatre, and puts in the performers when they are out in their 
parts ; she is a doctor, an apothecary, a surgeon, a farrier, a carpenter, a 
magistrate, a lawyer; in short, she daily practises every species of incon- 
gruity; corresponds with her brother, who holds the first post in the 
empire ; with authors, with philosophers, with Jews; with poets, with her 
son, with all her relatives; and yet appears as if she had her time a burden 
onher hands. She gives me continually the idea of her being a fairy ; and 
I protest it is not jokingly that I say so, for the impression never quits me 
fora moment. There is a marvellous contradiction, too, in her speaking 
like a child, in her broken English, and with her unaccountable expres- 
sions, unconscious, as she seems, whether she is speaking French, English, 
or Russian, mingling them in every sentence. She speaks German and 
Italian equally well; but her pronunciation is not clear, which takes from 


the pleasure I have in her conversation.” 
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The reader at once sees the Princess to the life from the sketches 
of this lively writer. She must have been a good mistress over the 
two hundred servants that surrounded her with useless grandeur, 
and a kindly landlady over the tenantry in the adjacent villages. 
A drive into the forest that screens the castle will gives us some idea 
of the appearance and the homage of her subjects :— 


“Into this we daily penetrate on our sledges, drawn by three horses 
abreast, at full speed, surging through the snow like a boat breaking 
through the waves, and casting up a sparkling spray, as though we moved 
through an atmosphere of diamonds. The opening of the forest is like the 
charnel- house of nature; every tree rattles like a bleached skeleton— 
moaning, hollow, gaunt, and menacing—till we lose the apparition by burst- 
ing our way amidst towering firs, whose shafts swell into columns of 
snow, and flit in thousands of marble pillars before our watery eyes, which 
give, perhaps, an illusive medium to reality. The underwood, feathered 
like swan’s down on the wiry branches, trembles under the weight of snow 
tufts, like bunches of the Gueldres rose; so that, in this instance, winter 
outvies the garlands of the brightest summer. Nor is the gilding of the 
setting sun less magic in its effect, when an horizontal beam, striking upon 
the snow, seems to awaken all the treasures of Golconda, and the ground 
blazes in sapphires, emeralds, amethysts, opals, and brilliants. The solitude 
of the forest is seldom interrupted in our course, except by wood-cutters, 
looking like satyrs rather than human beings, whose endless beards, clogged 
in snow and lengthened by icicles, crackle in responsive measure to their 
hatchet strokes. The appearance, however, of the ladies of the castle sus- 
pends all labour ; and, till the traineau is out of sight, a circle of those 
shaggy satyrs, clothed in the skins of beasts, with fur night-caps in their 


paws, assemble to show their devotion and reverence by bowing repeatedly 
their bear heads to the ground.” 


We are tempted to quote also a description of a village marriage 
by the same admirable pen :— 


‘You must now therefore conjure up a church encircled by bearded vil- 
lagers clad in sheep skins, their legs twisted round with straw, and gauntlets 
on their hands. While they wait the arrival of the bride and bridegroom, 
they interchange their usual demonstrations of good will, flouncing their 
arms round one another’s shoulders, and beard to beard, each clumsy 
neighbour kissing the other with the most perfect regard. As the ground- 
work of this picture is snow, you may see them break off from these 
embraces, to whack their hands against their leathern sides, or fumble for 
their noses; or to leave the print of their sculls on the ground ; crossing 
themselves at the same time with all their might and main, whenever it occurs 
tothem that they are standing before a church. A dozen kibitkas, like large 
cradles, slide on their sledges up towards the porch, where the priest is 
placed to receive them, arrayed in his epitrachelion ; when out ump the 
bride and bridegroom, trundling under the weight of their clothes, and fol- 
lowed by every relative they have on the face of the earth, except the 
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father and mother of the bride, who stay at home to lament her loss. You 
may now fancy a forest in a storm; so many different coloured beards, wild 
and grisly, wave up and down, and so many arms fly in every direction, in 
all the energy of bowing, crossing, and hurrying towards the porch.”’ 


These volumes in fact are valuable and interesting, not merely 
as giving the life of a remarkable personage and sketches of con- 
temporary historical characters, but on account of the glimpses 
which the notes and illustrations collected from various quarters 
afford of their several writers. In this way we obtain some strik- 
ing glances at Catherine herself, who had some attractive and 
praiseworthy qualities. For example she admired candour of 
speech, and disliked flattery. The Princess, we presume, had 
erred against the Empress’s rule in some rather extravagant expres- 
sions of loyalty in one of her discourses before the Academy, and 
hence this curious specimen of criticism :— 


‘To speak with more modesty, would it not be better, instead of the 
word, nobody, to substitute not ali. Erase, I entreat you, the expression, 
without equal ; otherwise, by such hyperbole, you will out-do Madame de 
Secondat, daughter-in-law of the President Montesquieu. Erase, also, as 
a beneficient Deity,—an apotheosis does not accord with the Christian reli- 
gion; and I fear I have no title to saintship, having placed the temporali- 
ties of the clergy under some restrictions. I have nothing to say against 
Saturday ; all the days of the week are pretty equal to me, but for the pre- 
sentations, which make Sunday rather fatiguing. I have run through the 
work which Prince Galitzin sent from Vienna: it is very declamatory, and 
the author does not appear to me to be too clearly informed on his subject. 
With regard to the discourse of M. R , I have written in large letters 
the word aside. 





J’ai ’honneur d’étre 
Tout ce qu’il faut au bas d’une lettre.” 


We quote an anecdote from the Princess’s account of a visit to 
Voltaire :— 


“On entering his room, we found him lying back in a great chair, weak, 
and apparently in pain. I went up to him, and half-upbraidingly insisted 
that in his present situation her visit must be considered an intrusion, and 
that the most flattering proofI could receive of his esteem was to be thought 
capable of appreciating the value of his health so far as to have suspen ied 
for some days the pleasure of his society. 

‘‘ He disconcerted me excessively by raising up his arm in a theatrical 
manner, and with a tone of astonishment, exclaiming, ‘ What is this I hear ? 
even her very voice is the voice of an angel !’ 

‘‘ As I came only to admire him, to be flattered so extravagantly was 
certainly the last thing in my thoughts,—which I believe I told him.”’ 


Catherine the First, it is well known, was addicted to strong 
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waters. The following extract from a letter addressed to her by 
the Schah of Persia, on her accession to the throne, must have been 
therefore peculiarly piquant. Perhaps Catherine's propensity had 
not at that time been reported to the writer:— 


“*] hope, my well-beloved sister, that God has not made thee love strong 
liquors. I who write to thee have eyes like rubies, a nose like a carbuncle, 
and cheeks inflamed with burning fire: and owing to this unfortunate pro- 
pensity, 1 am forced to waste my days and nights on a bed of misery.” 


The following was also one of the things which the Princess never 


forgot, and which at this moment has a peculiar significancy to the 
Ienglish reader :— 


‘‘The Russian court once sent an embassy to China (I forget in whose 
reign) to congratulate its monarch on an occasion similar to the one I have 
just mentioned ; but not meeting with a very gracious reception, our coun- 
trymen returned home a little indignant at the result of their mission. The 
Russian government, however, deeming it bad policy to acknowledge any 
such disrespect, despatched other persons with a message of thanks for the 
flattering reception of their embassy, and with overtures also for a treaty of 
commerce. This was the Chinese emperor’s reply ;—‘ You are very ridi- 
culous to pride yourselves so prodigiously on our reception of your people. 
Have you then never heard, that when we ride on horseback in our streets 
we do not prevent even the commonest beggar from looking at us ?’ ” 


The barbarism that mingles with many remarkable proofs of 
refinement and advancement about the Russian Court, has often 
been the theme of description. Our next and last extract contains 
specimens of cruelty and gross absurdity that shock one in the 
mere reading of them :— 


** Tt is well known that, during the reign of Peter the First, it was the 
custom of that tyrant to punish those nobles who offerided him, by an impe- 
rial order that they should become fools ; from which moment the unfortu- 
nate victim, however endowed with intellect, instantly became the laughing- 
stock of the whole court; he had the privilege of saying everything he 
chose, at the peril, however, of being kicked or horsewhipped, without 
daring to offer any sort of retaliation ; everything he did was ridiculed, his 
complaints treated as jests, and his sarcasms sneered at and conimented on, 
as marvellous proofs of understanding in a fool. ‘The Empress Anne sur- 

sed this abominable cruelty, but sometimes mingled in her practices so 
much of oddity that it was impossible not to be entertained. Once she 
decreed that a certain Prince G should become a hen, to punish him 
for some trifling misdemeanor; and for this purpose she ordered a large 
basket, stuffed with straw, and hollowed into a nest, with a quantity of eggs 
inside, to be placed conspicuously in one of the principal roums at court. 
The prince was condemned, on pain of death, to sit upon this nest, and 
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render himself to the last degree ridiculous by imitating the cackling of a 
hen.” 


We might have picked out other incidental notices which shed 
light upon the condition and the talents of the Russians at vari- 
ous periods of their history, but the above will suffice to shew 
that the volumes are well worthy of perusal both for their personal 
and national sketches. 


_- 





—_——— 


Axt. IlI.—Zyra Urbanica ; or, the Social Effusions of the celebrated 
Captain Charles Morris, of the late Life Guards. 2 vols. Bentley. 
1840. 


THERE are more ways than one of gaining a notoriety. But that 
of mere “ dining out,” singing of convivial songs, Anacreontic dis- 
play, and fashionable facetiousness, if not the grossest, must be ad- 
mitted to be among the most trifling and waste-of-time doing 
things that a grown-up man can set himself about. Captain Mor- 
ris certainly shines as a setter of verses that must have slid from the 
lips of such a fluent composer and jovial songster with peculiar 
effect ; for they are verses, in so far as their smoothness and musical 
cadence are to be regarded, that almost set the reader of them 
agoing upon some familiar air, from which he can with difficulty 
descend so as to maintain a sober mood and a tranquil or equal 
tone; while the thoughts and the imagery, for the most part, are so 
common and plain that there is no occasion for pausing for the 
purpose of discovering any remarkable coy beauties, or any senti- 
ment that gathers strength upon cogitation and reflection. At the 
same time there is an unaffectedness about these pieces, and a cer- 
tain species of individuality that please and afford an index to the 
character of the author that is not without its use. We see the 
Captain not only a man of the town, devoted to pleasure, as it is 
called, with an ardour and constancy that he could not but wish to 
record and celebrate in song; but we also discover, independently 
of the exaggerated reports that were wont to be circulated concern- 
ing him by his associates, that he was a good-fellow, a ‘fellow of 
infinite jest,” a famous story-teller, a person of such self-possession, 
polish, and knowledge of town life, that he could not but be per- 
petually sought after by all the crack men of the metropolis, espe- 
eially in an age, the manners of which are now out of fashion, when 
drinking and convivality were the order of the day, and of the night 
too. Wine and women are the staple of these effusions ; effusions 
be it borne in mind, that appear to have been frequently almost 
spontaneous over the bottle, but they extend over a life of extra- 
ordinary length; youth, manhood, and old age, evidently having 
yielded themselves with equal zest to the pleasures of the table, and 
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the other means of gratifying a votary of Bacchus which London 
affords. 

It is unnecessary to bestow time in taking a severe moral view of 
the kind of life referred to. This much is to be said in extenua- 
tion of its grossness, and also of the meanness which one is ready 
to associate with the idea of a man for ever dining out, living, as 
we presume, in a great measure upon his wit, his songs, and his 
social powers, that such habits were less disreputable in his time 
than they would be now held. 

Charles Morris, it may be mentioned for the sake of country 
readers, was the boon companion of such spirits of the age as Charles 
James Fox, and George the Fourth; Carlton House and the 
Beef-Steak Club being the scenes of many a merry and uproarious 
bout. And yet his life extended over more than ninety years, a 
circumstance which adds interest to his songs, seeing that not a few 
of them bear evidence of having been written in old age. The 
editor, to be sure, has either from a total want of personal know- 
ledge of Morris’s life, or a want of discernment of what would have 
been most acceptable to all who can relish these effusions, left the 
reader cotiapletély in the dark with regard to the occasions when the 
most piquant of them were composed, and the anecdotes that if 
carefully collected and adroitly set, would have added something 
like value to them. We are therefore constrained to limit our 
general notice of the contents of the volumes to stating that a few 
of the songs are sentimental, but that the best and most of them are 
jovial and humorous; the author in his old age having occupied him- 
self in selecting those published from a much greater mass. He 
would have done well to have exercised the gleaning process more 
scrupulously. We begin our specimen with— 


LIFE’S A FABLE. 


** Well, if you choose my frolic Muse, 
And think her noise won’t teaze you, 
With humble skill she’ll wait your will, 
And try her wing, to pleaseyou. 
The sportive lass can help our glass 
At every stage of pleasure, 
To every sight can pitch her flight, 


And trip in every measure. 


Chorus. 


Then roll along, my lyric song ; 
It seasons well the table, 

And tells a truth to Age and Youth, 
That Life’s a fleeting fable. 
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Yew live below like me, I know, 
On dreams and airy fancies ; 
Your sober folk think love a joke, 
And call them vain romances. 
But pleased awhile through life to smile, 
I shun these close inspectors, 
And while they view with optics true, 
I squint through these reflectors. 


I’ll ne’er remove the dream of Love, 
Since here it fixed its station ; 

{t shoots a flame through all my frame 
That brightens all creation ; 

My early fate hath filled my pate 
With Fancy’s magic folly, 

And touched with wine the visions shine 
Still brightest when I’m jolly. 


Old Horace when he dipped his pen 
"Twas wine he had resort to, 

He chose for use Falernian juice, 
As I choose old Oporto ; 

At every bout an ode came out, 
Yet Bacchus kept him twinkling; 

As well aware more fire was there, 
Which wanted but the sprinkling. 


Anacreon’s harp was harsh and sharp 
Till wine had tuned his finger ; 
Alczeus till he’d got his fill 
Found all his genius linger ; 
Old Ennius too could nothing do 
Till bumpers made him rhymy ; 
And when I sing ’tis not the thing 
Unless the bottle’s by me. 


As well as mirth, good wine gave birth 
To many a sad epistle : 

Poor Sappho oft, when Phaon scoff’d, 
Would wet her Lesbian whistle ; 

Propertius whined, with tipsy mind, 
For Cynthia’s cold injustice ; 

And Ovid, for he could no more 
Drink round with great Augustus. 


Nay, Jove, we're taught, from nectar caught 
His jovial way of thinking, 
And every sport that graced his court 
Was seasoned well with drinking. 
Each goddess there who took her share 
Still found her eyes more killing ; 
And night or day they ne’er said nay, 
While Ganymede kept filling. 
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Thus Mirth and Woe the brighter show 
From rosy wine’s reflection, 

From first to last—this truth hath past ; 
"Twas made for Care’s correction, 

Then what those think who water drink 
Of these old rules of Horace 

I shan’t now show—but this I know, 
His rules do well for Moraris.”’ 


The Captain’s delight was in the West End; there is none of your 
one in his sentimentality about rural life and country swains. 
ear him in his “ Contra st”:— 


** In London I never know what I'd be at, 
Enraptured with this, and enchanted with that ; 
I’m wild with the sweets of Variety’s plan, 
And Life seems a blessing too happy for man. 


But the Country, God help me! sets all matters right, 
Socalm and composing from morning to night ; 

Oh! it settles the spirits when nothing is seen 

But an ass on a common, a goose on a green. 


In town if it rain, why it damps not our hope, 

The eye has her choice, and the fancy her scope ; 
What harm though it pour whole nights or whole days ? 
It spoils not our prospects, or stops not our ways. 


In the country what bliss, when it rains in the fields, 
To live on the transports that shuttlecock yields ; 
Or go crawling from window to window, to see 

A pig on a dunghill, or crow on a tree. 


In London, if folks ill together are put, 

A bore may be dropp’d, and a quiz may be cut : 
We change without end; and if lazy or ill, 

All wants are at hand, and all wishes at will. 


In the country you’re nail’d, like a pale in the park, 

To some stick of a neighbour that’s cramm‘d in the ark ; 
And ’t is odds, if you’re hurt, or in fits tumble down, 
You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from town. 


In London how easy we visit and meet, 

Gay pleasure’s the theme, and sweet smiles are our treat ; 
Our morning’s a round of good humour’d delight, 

And we rattle, in comfort, to pleasure at night. 


In the country, how sprightly! our visits we make 
Through ten miles of mud, for Formality’s sake ; 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a fog, 
And no thought in your head but a ditch or a bog. 
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In London the spirits are cheerful and light, 
All places are gay and all faces are bright; 
We've ever new Joys, and reviv’d by each whim, 
Each day on a fresh tide of pleasure we swim. 


But how gay in the country! what summer delight 
To be waiting for winter from morning to night! 
Then the fret of impatience gives exquisite glee 

To relish the sweet rural objects we see. 


In town we’ve no use for the skies overhead, 
For when the sun rises then we go to bed ; 
And as to that old-fashioned virgin the moon, 
She shines out of season, like satin in June. 


In the country these planets delightfully glare 

Just to show us the object we want is n’t there: 

Oh, how cheering and gay, when their beauties arise, 
To sit and gaze round with the tears in one’s eyes! 


But ’t is in the country alone we can find 

That happy resource, that relief to the mind, 
When, drove to despair, our last effort we make, 
And drag the old fish-pond, for Novelty’s sake ! 


Indeed I must own, ’t is a pleasure complete 

To see ladies well draggled and wet in their feet ; 
But what is all that to the transport we feel 

When we capture in triumph, two toads and an eel? 


I have heard though, that love in a cottage is sweet, 
When two hearts in one link of sympathy meet : 
That’s to come—for as yet, I, alas! am a swain 
Who require, I own it, more links to my chain. 


Your magpies and stock-doves may flirt among trees, 
And chatter their transports in groves, if they please ; 
But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
And for groves, oh! a good grove of chimneys for me. 


In the country, if Cupid should find a man out, 

The poor tortured victim mopes hopeless about ; 
But in London, thank heaven! our peace is secure, 
Where for one eye to kill, there’s a thousand to cure. 


I know Love’s a devil, too subtle to spy, 

That shoots through the soul from the beam of an eye; 
But in London these devils so quick fly about, 

That a new devil still drives an old devil out. 


In town let me live then, in town let me die; 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall!” 
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“The Toper’s Apology.” a song once popular, is in the author's 
best style of the jovial sort; but it is too long to be wholly trans- 
ferred to our pages. A few stanzas must suffice :— 


‘I’m often asked by plodding souls, 

And men of crafty tongue, 

What joy I find in draining bowls, 
And tipling all night long. 

Now, though these cautious knaves I scorn, 
For once I'll not disdain 

To tell them why I sit till morn, 
And fill my glass again. 

"Tis by the glow my bumper gives 
Life’s picture’s mellow made ; 

The fading light then brightly lives, 
And softly sinks the shade ; 

Some happier tint still rises there 
With every drop I drain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


~ * , a * 


My Muse, too, when her wings are dry, 
No frolic flight will take ; 

But round a bowl she'll dip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake. 

Then if the nymph will have her share, 
Before she'll bless her swain ; 

Why that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


In life I’ve rung all changes too, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
And live with half the town ; 

For me there’s nothing new or race, 
Till wine deceives my brain ; 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile, holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain ; 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 


Women as well as wine were the Captain’s idols ; but he informs 
us that he was exceedingly susceptible, andconsequently changeable 
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or general in the matter of love; which was to be expected in the 
case of such an epicurean temperament as he was gifted with, and 
of a person who cordially for scores of years indulged his tastes. 
We shall allow him to illustrate the fact as stated in “ The 


Catalogue” :— 


“Oh! that’s what you mean now—a bit of a song; 
Why, faith, then, here goes, you shan’t bother me long ; 
I require no teazing, no praying, or stuff; 
By my soul, if you wish it, I’m ready enough, 
To give you your end you shall have a beginning ; 
And troth, though the music be not very fine, 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going and season our wine. 


Oh! I once was a lover, like some of you here 
And could feed a whole night on a sigh or a tear; 
No sunshine I knew but from Kitty’s black eye, 
And the world was a desert when she wasn’t by ; 
But, the devil knows how, I got fond of Miss Betty, 

And Kitty slipp’d out of this bosom of mine— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 

Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 


Now Betty had eyes soft and blue as the sky, 

And the lily was black when her bosom was by : 

Oh! I found I was fix’d, and for ever her own, 

Sure I was, soul and body were Betty’s alone ; 

But a sudden red shot from the golden-hair’d Lucy 
Burnt Betty quite out, with a flame more divine— 

It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 


Now Lucy was stately, majestic, and tall, 
And in feature and shape what a goddess you'd call : 
I adored, and I vow’d if she’d not a kind eye 
I’d give up the whole world, and in banishment die ; 
But Nancy came by, a round, plump, little creature, 
And fixed in my heart quite another design— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 


Little Nance, like a Hebe, was buxom and gay, 
Had a bloom like a rose, and was fresher than May : 
Oh! I felt if she frown’d I must die by a rope, 
Or my bosom would burst if she slighted my hope ; 
But the slim, taper, elegant Fanny look’d at me, 
And troth, I no longer for Nancy could pine— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 
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Now Fanny’s light frame was so slender and fine 
That she skimm’d in the air like a shadow divine, 
Her motion bewitch’d, and to my loving eye 
"Twas an angel soft gliding ’twixt earth and the sky : 
"Twas all mighty well till I saw her fat sister, 

And that gave a turn I could never define— 
It's a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 

Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 


Oh! so I go on, ever constantly blest, 
For I find I’ve a great store of love in my breast ; 
And it never grows less—for whenever I try 
To get one in my heart, I get two in my eye. 
To all sorts of beauty I bow with devotion, 
And all kinds of liquor by turns I make mine ; 
So I'll finish the thing, that another may sing, 
Just to keep us a-going, and season our wine.”’ 


Morris fancied himself a Whig, and affected that - Even 
Sheridan and Burke quoted his political jeux d esprit in the 
“‘ House.’” But we presume he did not concern himself very deeply 
with such dry and irritating topics, as those which divide statesmen 
and legislators: certainly there is little in his songs that bears upon 
either patriotism or politics. Our concluding specimens will be 
taken from the sentimental class, from which it will be seen that 
the Captain moralizes in a manner both true to nature and to his 
habits. Both the humour and the melancholy are essentially those 
of such a man of the world. First, ‘‘ The Deserted Mansion.”’ 


‘* The mind’s often pensive and weary, 

Spleen then shows us Life’s shady part ; 

The future looks cheerless and dreary, 
The past hangs decay’d on the heart ! 

But of all the sunk Spirit’s dejections, 
That one’s the most deadly I know, 

When a heart blest with social affections 
To Solitude sinks at a blow. 


Long blest, under roofs that united 
All charms happy Life could combine, 
While tracing, through days that delighted, 
The heart-cheering joys that were ‘mine— 
I forget not the change Fate awarded ; 
How heart-sunk, and cold asa stone, 
When all the gay circle departed, 
I moped through the mansion alone! 
I can never forget while I’m mortal 
The chill that I felt in my breast, 
When I turn’d back to enter the portal 
Where all was a blank and a waste. 
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1 thought when, in sobs past suppressing, 
I saw the last wheels roll away, 

All oblivion of life would be blessing, 
Compared to the shock of that day ; 


All empty, and vacant, and hollow, 
The rooms seem’d sepulchral to me; 
My legs stalk’d in tremour to follow, 
My eyes glared at nothing to see ; 
The sofas, the chairs, and the tables 
All deepen’d my Memory’s gloom ; 
The curtains seem’d darken’d to sables, 
The pictures the shades of a tomb. 


7 The galleries that rung with gay talking, 
When Mirth’s sprightly footsteps were there, 
Seem’d cloisters for spectres to stalk in, 
And whistled with desolate air ; 
No bell gave the sound of existence, 
No feet lightly tripp’d on the stair ; 
No laugh, either near or at distance, 
Was heard in this dome of Despair. 


In short, all was dungeon within doors ; 
And yet, though so dark was my sight, 
I durstn’t go up to the windows, 
Where oft we had sat through the night. 
Reflection, too, deaden’d my spirit, 
I fear’d to look back on past joy, 
(I found that my heart wouldn’t bear it, ) 
And struggled all thought to destroy, 





This l€aden disconsolate sinking 
No turn of my rhyme can convey ; 
"T'was suspense of all sense and all thinking, 
And closed were my eyes on the day. 
I sought a dark hole of seclusion, 
There droop’d down my head in despair ; 
And, till Grief sent my eyes a suffusion, 
No sight in the house could I bear. 


i ee ee 


I know there’s a price for all pleasure, 
A penance for hours of joy; 

That Fate hangs his scale for this measure, 
And Time runs to give and destroy. 

Things must be thus changed or inverted ; 
But, oh, may I never again 

Be left in a palace deserted, 
Where Friendship and Joy had their reign !”’ 





* On going to join in the gaities of a Birthday, when on the 
verge of ninety years of age.” 
voL. 11. (1840.) No.1. D 
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**T’m an old piece of lumber, come down from the shelf; 
Which I think could have happen’d to none but myself ; 
But so long have I lived amongst rubbish and dust, 
That I take a last brush here, to rub off my rust. 


Secluded from mirth, as the lark in the shade, 

I mourn the bright days when I carroll’d and play’d ; 
And so changed to my sight is Life’s aspect become, 
That I prate on past joys, and at present am dumb. 


Yet, amidst all this time-wasting ravage and change, 
I’ve a spark left of Fancy, though narrow its range ; 
And, whenever sweet Memory recalls my past joy, 


My years all fly back, and Old Age is a boy. 


Thus the shadow is charming, as substance declines ; 
Thus Fancy is cheerful, though Sorrow repines ; 

And as to raise visions is now all my bliss, 

With the sweet glimpse of Memory all gloom [ dismiss. 


One among ye now sits (all that’s left of my time) 
Who remembers the days of my revels and rhyme ; 
Who, with warm social spirit, still echo’d my lay, 

And graced with his friendship my long happy day. 

To him, then, by Sympathy’s impulse impell’d, 

A goblet I raise, like the one he oft held ; 

And while my heart’s wishes I breathe round the brim, 
May Fate’s happy lot realize them for him ! 


On the gay festive tables of Egypt, it’s said, 

A death’s-head, as warning to mortals, was laid : 

So it seems, at this board, when I trace back my birth, 
That my head’s a post-mortem, to lower the »irth. 


But for much gayer end my old noddle is here, 
And a lesson more cheering shall rise to your ear ; 
Then to all the best wish on this earth 1 apply— 
May ye live as long, healthy and happy, as I!” 


In his latter days Morris kept good hours, took wholesome 
morning exercise, and lived abstemiously, any breach of these wise 
regulations being followed by severe admonitions. Still as we have 
just seen, he could make a jest of his infirmities, mingling at the 
same time some touches of pathos, and extracting also some les- 
sons for bons vivans. ‘The Veteran Bacchanal” must close our 
examples. 

‘¢T am an old Bacchanal, quite worn out, 
Once leader of many a jolly bout ; 
But the game’s all up, and the show’s gone by, 
And now an old bore and a twaddle am I. 


Sad proof my body and mind could bring 

That it’s time to cut, and move out o’ the ring; 
The proofs are too many, alas! by far ; 

But a few are sufficient,—and here they are. 
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When I try to sing 1 but hawk and hem, 
Through a choking struggle of husky phlegm ; 
Half-strangled, I hack it out bit by bit, 

And my chorus is always a coughing fit. 


I try to joke, but my memory fails, 

And ten times over I tell old tales: 

But I tell them, alas! to stones i’ the wall 
For no one, I find, ever listens at all. 


When I see folks laughing I cock my ear, 

But of all that’s said not a word I hear; 

And if upon paper the joke should be, 

My eyes so water I nothing can see. 

When I take my wine I’ve a hiccupping bout, 
ad Bs * * * id 

A warning shadow on Mirth I lie, 

And when I’m off it’s a cloud gone by ; 

To all live spirits, that charm the room, 

I’m a death’s-head lesson of what’s to come. 

So I'll bid farewell to the jovial scene, 

Where a fading figure should ne’er be seen ; 

I'll take a hint from my warning cough, 

Quit my jade of a Muse, and— Morris off!” 


_—— 





— 


Art. IV.—Master Humphrey’s Clock. By ‘‘ Boz.” Numbers I. and II, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1840. 


WE question whether it were a prudent step for the works of Charles 
Dickens to be issued in any other form than in the monthly parts 
with the two humourous steel engravings ; and we entertain no 
doubt at all as to the propriety of that gentleman attempting to 
write a serious and pathetic tale. ‘The first is a matter of calcu- 
lation for the bookseller ; the latter is an opinion which seems 
pretty generally entertained by all critical writers. Let us, how- 
ever, examine the nature of the work before us. 

Charles Dickens was determined to find out some new way of 
introducing a number of detached tales to the public, in a manner 
which should seem as if they were all more or less connected by 
one common chain—all essays hung upon the same peg. He knew 
how the Sultana in the Arabian Nights was made the vehicle for 
the publication of the narratives penned by the talented Arab— 
how Boccacio managed his society of tale-tellers—and how Moore 
arranged the plan of Lalla Rookh; and Mr. Dickens was deter- 
mined to invent a scheme which would at once be original and 
useful. (God knows he has succeeded in selecting a truly novel 
method of introducing his tales to the readers; whether it will 
prove an useful one we cannot as yet say. As, however, we shall 

D2 
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return to this work on a future day, we shall not forget to record our 
judgment upon this point which we reserve for consideration. 
Master Humphrey’s Clock supplies the place of the Sultana in the 
Arabian Nights, of the ladies in the Decameron, and of Fadladeen 
in Lalla Rookh. 

Master Humphrey's Clock opens in the following abrupt and sin- 
gular manner :— 


“‘The reader must not expect to know where I live. At present, it is 
true, my abode may be a question of little or no import to anybody, but if 
I should carry my readers with me, as I hope to do, and there should spring 
up, between them and me, feelings of homely affection and regard attaching 
something of interest to matters ever so slightly connected with my fortunes 
or my speculations, even my place of residence might one day have a kind 
of charm for them.” 


After this desperate attempt at the sentimental, we are really 
astonished to peruse the very next sentence, which is as follows :— 


*‘ Bearing this possible contingency in mind, I wish them to understand 
in the outset, that they must never expect to know it.” 


If this be not a specimen of the relative positions of the sublime 
and the ridiculous, we know not what is. As soon as this com- 
fortable assurance, for which the reader was anything but disposed 
by the preceding sentence, is given, the author makes Master 
Humphrey declare that ‘“ he is not a churlish old man.” In 
describing Master Humphrey’s place of residence, there is however » 
a sentence of great power, aud which is well worthy of the repu- 
tation of the author :— 


** T live in a venerable suburb of London, in an old house, which in bygone 
days was a famous resort for merry roysterers and peerless ladies, long since 
departed. It is a silent shady place, with a paved court-yard so full of 
echoes, that sometimes I am tempted to believe that faint responses to the 
noises of old times linger there yet, and that these ghosts of sound haunt my 
footsteps as 1 pace it up and down. I am the more confirmed in this 
belief, because, of late years, the echoes that attend my walks have been less 
loud and marked than they were wont to be; and it is pleasanter to 
imagine in them the rustling of silk brocade, and the light steps of some 
lovely girl, than to recognise in their altered note the failing tread of an old 


man. 


The sentence, which we have marked in italics, reminds us of a 
popular belief amongst the Mussulmans, that echoes are merely the 
voices of those spirits which have fled from earth to happier realms, 
and which repeat the syllables uttered by those they loved in this 


world. . a 
The following extract will account for the juvenile appellation 
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bestowed upon Humphrey—or rather for the entire name of the 
hero of Boz’s new work :— 


‘Tt was a whim of mine, perhaps as a whet to the curiosity of my neigh- 
bours, and a kind of retaliation upon them for their suspicions,—it was, I 
say, a whim of mine, when I first took up my abode in this place, to acknow- 
ledge no other name than Humphrey. With my detractors, I was Ugly 
Humphrey. When I began to convert them into friends, I was Mr. Hum- 
phrey, and Old Mr. Humphrey. At length I settled down into plain Mas- 
ter Humphrey, which was understood to be the title most pleasant to my 
ear.” 

Master Humphrey proceeds to observe that he is a deformed old 
man, and that the earliest reminiscences of his infancy were con- 
nected with his misfortune. He details the fondness of a mother 
in his infantine days as she watched his sports ; and he says that 
he was thena happy child. He has always been fond of retirement 
from his youth upwards, and has attached the importance of friend- 
ship to the inanimate objects of his chamber :— 


‘‘ Chief and first among all these is my clock—my old cheerful compan- 
ionable Clock. How can I ever convey to others an idea of the comfort and 
consolation that this old clock has been for years to me!” 


If we did not know that the author intended to be serious, and 
that he is doing all he can to enlist the reader amongst the votaries 
of the ‘ dismals,” together with his Master Humphrey, we should 
perceive something indescribably ludicrous in the manner in which 
the hero’s affection for his clock is described, and the principal ex- 
planation of which seems to be entrusted to a frequent repetition of 
the words * old clock,” and ‘‘ dear old clock.” 

But—as soon as the idea of the clock is laid aside for a moment 
—we are informed that Master Humphrey lived for a long time 
in his old house, and in the companionship of his ‘‘ dear old clock,” 
without any other friend or acquaintance. The following para- 
graph then occurs :— 


‘It happened, however, when I had gone on thus for a long time, that I 
formed an acquaintance with a deaf gentleman, which ripened into intimacy 
and close companionship. To this hour, I am ignorant of his name. It is 
his humour to conceal it, or he has a reason and purpose for so doing. In 
either case I feel that he has a right to require a return of the trust he has 
reposed, and as he has never sought to discover my secret, I have never 
sought to penetrate his. There may have been something in this tacit con- 
fidence in each other, flattering and pleasant to us both, and it may have 
imparted in the beginning an additional zest, perhaps, to our friendship. 
Be this as it may, we have grown to be like brothers, and still I only know 
him as the deaf gentleman.” 
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Did any one in his sober senses ever hear of one rational man 
(as Master Humphrey appears by his discourse and pursuits to be) 
making the acquaintance of another, without knowing the name of 
the individual whom he invited to his house, and whom he makes 
his bosom friend? How did Master Humphrey address his deaf 
acquaintance ? or did he perpetually remind his friend of his infir- 
mity by speaking to him as the ‘‘ deaf gentleman?” Were the 
other two companions, whom Master Humphrey selected as the 
tenants of two more of his Jarge arm chairs, as much in the dark as 
himself with regard to the name of the “‘ deaf gentleman ?” Truly, 
it must have been a comfortable and pleasing occupation to hold a 
conference upon the adversities of life once every week with a deaf 
gentleman, whom they could not address even by his Christian 
name ! 

The true object of criticism is to evoke the beauties, as well as to 
notice the faults of a work. We shall accordingly afford a second 
example of our impartiality, by selecting, for the purpose of highly 
extolling, the following paragraph :— 


“We are men of secluded habits with something of a cloud upon our 
early fortunes, whose enthusiasm nevertheless has not cooled with age, whose 
spirit of romance is not yet quenched, who are content to ramble through 
the world in a pleasant dream, rather than ever waken egain to its harsh 
realities. Weare alchemists who would extract the essence of perpetual 
youth from dust and ashes, tempt coy Truth in many light and airy forms 
from the bottom of her well, and discover one crumb of comfort or one grain 
of good in the commonest and least regarded matter that passes through our 


crucible. Spirits of past times, creatures of imagination, and people of to- _ 


day, are alike the objects of our seeking, and, unlike the objects of search 
with most philosophers, we can ensure their coming at our command.” 


But we are no sooner charmed with this really beautiful piece of 
composition, than our nerves are strangely affected by a recurrence 
to the “‘ dear old clock.” It appears that Master Humphrey, the 
‘“‘ deaf gentleman” without a name, and the other two individuals 
whom we slightly alluded to, have composed a variety of manuscripts 
which they have carefully stored away in the case of the old clock. 
From this case the author intends to extract the various tales and 
papers written by the four melancholy individuals ; and the first 
manuscript on which Master Humphrey is supposed to lay his hand, 
is one by the “ deaf gentleman.” The denomination of his tale is 
an Introduction to the Giant Chronicles; and in it Mr. Dickens 
sometimes forgets that a man, whose mind is clouded with the 
reminiscences of his early fortune, is the spokesman ; for we occa- 
sionally recognize a faint glimmering of the wit which gave such 
celebrity to the Pickwick Papers. a 

The tale opens with a good description of a substantial citizen, 








See nl 
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who is an alderman, and stands next in rotation for the office of 
Lord Mayor. This excellent man is seated in his counting-house, 
the night before the grand day which is to confirm his dignity and 
his happiness, and is busily engaged in calculating the numbers of 
fat capons and basons of turtle soup to be served up at the dinner 
in Guildhall. Suddenly a somewhat shabbily-attired man enters the 
counting-house, and claims acquaintance with the Lord Mayor elect, 
on the strength of having been his companion many—many years 
back, when they were next to beggars in the street. The Lord 
Mayor elect does not relish the inopportune arrival of his former 
friend, who bears the euphonious name of Joe ‘Toddyhigh, and 
does not hesitate to express his sentiments on that head. Having 
declared that he would sooner have given twenty pounds than that 
Mr. Toddyhigh should have “ turned up” in this unpleasant fashion, 
the alderman proceeded as follows :— 


** Of course I shall pay you what I owe you,’ said the Lord Mayor elect, 
fidgetting in his chair. ‘ You lent me—I think it was a shilling or some 
small coin—when we parted company, and that of course I shall pay, with 
good interest. I can pay my way with any man, and always have done. If 
you look into the Mansion House the day after to-morrow—some time after 
dusk—and ask for my private clerk, you'll find he has a draft for you. I 
haven’t got time to say anything more just now, unless—’ he hesitated, for, 
coupled with a strong desire to glitter for once in all his glory in the eyes of 
his former companion, was a distrust of his appearance which might be more 
shabby than he could tell by that feeble light—‘ unless you'd like to come 
to the dinner to-morrow. I don’t mind your having this ticket, if you like 
to take it. A great many people would give their ears for it, I can tell 
you.’ 99 

Joe Toddyhigh took the card and departed ; and during his walk 
towards his own house, he was astonished at all he saw, for Mr. 
Dickens declares that ‘‘ he had never been in the capital of Europe 
before.” How long London has been the metropolis of Europe, 
probably Mr. Dickens will have the kindness to inform us in some 
future number : that it is the largest city in Europe we admit ; but 
that it is either the handsomest or the most central in respect to 
the politics of nations, we deny. In either respect Paris must be 
considered its superior, and consequently more deserving of the 
denomination of the “ capital of Europe.” 

But let us proceed with our sketch ofthe Introduction to the Giant 
Chronieles. Mr. Toddyhigh proceeded on the following day to the 
banquet at Guildhall, and was so disgusted with the reminiscences 
of his old friend’s chilling treatment toward him on the preceding 
evening, that he “ paced the hall and passages alone,” after the 
‘“‘ company had adjourned to the ball-room.” He fell asleep in the 
gallery overlooking the great hall, and awoke as the clock struck 
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three. He found that he had overslept himself—that the building 
was empty—and that he had been locked in. Suddenly a light 
from the great hall streamed upon his eyes; and, hastening to look 
over the parapet, he saw that the two giants, Gog and Magog, had 
left their pedestals and were sitting together “ in easy attitudes in 
the great stained glass window.” 

What does the reader now expect from an author, who has chosen 
such themes as this for the topics of his tales? He naturally looks 
for something like a brief description of the building, and of the 
two giants belonging to it; and this description would have been 
given, had such a writer as Ainsworth been the author of the work. 
But Mr. Charles Dickens: runs hurriedly on with the narrative, 
which he continues thus :— 


‘Tt was then that the elder Giant, who had a flowing grey beard, raised 
his thoughtful eyes to his companion’s face, and in a grave and solemn voice 
addressed him thus :” 


Thus far had we written of our review, and here we were com- 
pelled to stop in anticipation of the appearance of the second number. 
That second number is now before us; and, to our unmitigated 
astonishment, commences with a repetition of the introductory words 
to the speech of the elder Giant ; viz.— 


“Turning towards his companion, the elder Giant uttered these words in 
a grave majestic tone.” 


Mr. Dickens seems to forget that his work is written to be sub- 
sequently bound together and published in one volume. However, 
—let us hear what says the elder Giant :— 


*** Magog, does boisterous mirth beseem the Giant Warder of this ancient 
city? Is this becoming demeanour for a watchful spirit over whose bodiless 
head so many years have rolled, so many changes swept like empty air—in 
whose impalpable nostrils the scent of blood and crime, pestilence, cruelty 
and horror, has been familiar as breath to mortals—in whose sight Time. 
has gathered in the harvest of centuries, and garnered so many crops of 
human pride, affections, hopes, and sorrows? Bethink you of our compact 
The night wanes ; feasting, revelry, and music have encroached upon our 
usual hours of solitude, and morning will be here apace. Ere we are stricken 
mute again, bethink you of our compact.’ ” 


As soon as the Elder Giant has thus unburthened his mind, he 
(it is the same Giant, the reader will recollect, who has the thought- 
ful eyes) raises a large pole and gives his companion a smart tap 
upon the head. A little conversation next takes place relative to 
the wine-cask, which proves to be anything but a witty subject ; and 
the author then proceeds as follows :— 








_——- 
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“<* The night is waning,’ said Gog mournfully. 

‘¢ «7 know it,’ replied his companion, ‘and I see you are impatient. But 
look. Through the eastern window—placed opposite to us, that the first 
beams of the rising sun may every morning gild our giant faces—the moon- 
rays fall upon the pavement ina stream of light that to my fancy sinks 
through the cold stone and gushes into the old crypt below. The night is 
scarcely past its noon, and our great charge is sleeping heavily.’ ” 


A short time before, Mr. Dickens had informed us that the 
clocks had just struck three. How three in the morning (or it 
must have now been nearly four) can be the noon of night, we are 
at a loss to imagine. Gog continues to reason with his friend in 
the most sentimental manner; and, as if Mr. Dickens were deter- 
mined to renew his comparison of the sublime and the ridiculous— 
or rather show how slight an interval there is between them, he pro- 
ceeds in his narrative as follows :— 


** The other Giant appeared to be entirely of this opinion, for during the 
foregoing rhapsody of his fellow sentinel he had been scratching his head 
with an air of comical uneasiness, or rather with an air that would have been 
very comical if he had been a dwarf or an ordinary-sized man. He winked 
too, and though it could not be doubted for a moment that he winked to 
himself, still he certainly cocked his enormous eye towards the gallery where 
the listener was concealed. Nor was this all, for he gaped ; and when he 
gaped, Joe was horribly reminded of the popular prejudice on the subject of 
giants, and of their fabled power of smelling out Englishman however closely 
concealed.” 


After a considerable deal of difficulty Magog is induced to tell a 
story to wile away an hour or two; and here we have the finest 
illustration of the idea Parturiunt montes, mascetur ridiculus mus— 
that was ever presented for our consideration. Al] this nonsense 
about the giants is only to usher in one of the weakest and most 
unfortunate tales—the vilest attempt at pathos—the veriest abor- 
tion in the shape of an endeavour to create interest or afford amuse- 
ment, that ever was perpetrated. How Dickens, with his talents 
and experience, could have suffered such a thing to go forth under 
the sanction of his name, is to us a matter of unfeigned marvel. 

The tale opens as follows :— 


‘Tn the sixteenth century and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth of glori- 
ous memory (albeit her golden days are sadly rusted with blood) there lived 
in the city of London a bold young ’prentice who loved his master’s 
daughter. There were no doubt within the walls a great many young 
’prentices in this condition, but I speak of only one, and his name was Hugh 
Graham. 

‘This Hugh was apprenticed to an honest Bowyer who dwelt in the 
ward of Cheype and was rumoured to possess great wealth. Rumour was 
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quite as infallible in those days as at the present time, but it happened then 
as now, to be sometimes right by accident. It stumbled upon the truth 
when it gave the old Bowyer a mint of money. His trade had been a pro- 
fitable one in the time of King Henry the Eighth, who encouraged English 
archery to the utmost, and he had been prudent and discreet. Thus it 
came to pass that Mistress Alice his only daughter was the richest heiress 
in all his wealthy ward. Young Hugh had often maintained with staff 
and cudgel that she was the handsomest. To do him justice, I believe she 


99 


was. 


A handsome cavalier succeeds in seducing Alice, and carries her 
away to far distant lands, whence she writes once or twice to her 
father to tell him that she is very unhappy. ‘The old man dies of a 
broken heart, and young Hugh succeeds to all his wealth. At 
length the frail creature returns to London, and— 


*‘ It was rumoured too that he had resigned her fortune, in order that 
she might bestow it in acts of charity, and that he had vowed to guard her 
in her solitude, but that they were never to see each other more. These 
rumours greatly incensed all virtuous wives and daughters in the ward, 
especially when they appeared to receive some corroboration from the cir- 
cumstance of Master Graham taking up his abode in another tenement hard 
by. The estimation in which he was held, however, forbade any question- 
ing on the subject, and as the Bowyer’s house was close shut up, and nobody 
came forth when public shows and festivities were in progress, or to flaunt in 
the public walks, or to buy new fashions at the mercers’ booths, all the well- 
conducted females agreed among themselves that there could be no woman 
there.” 


A proclamation was issued by Queen Elizabeth to the effect that 
no rapiers beyond the length of three feet should be worn ; and two 
citizens were ordered to station themselves at the gate which in 
those times stood upon Ludgate Hill, to break the rapiers of all 
who dared to infringe this order. Not a single sword was how- 
ever broken until a great nobleman passed that way ; and in him 
did Hugh (who was one of the two citizens appointed to break the 
rapiers) immediately recognise the seducer of Alice. He fell upon 
the nobleman, and succeeded in slaying him after a desperate strug- 
gle. The crowd, which was delighted with the feat just performed 
by the citizen, placed him in the midst of its masses, and thus pro- 
tected him against the attacks of the soldiery, until he reached his 
own house. But just as he arrived at his door, he was killed by a 
bolt shot from a bow by an unseen hand, and at the same moment, 
something like a spirit was seen to glide across the little casement 
window of the Bowyer’s house. The tale concludes thus :— 


“Those who carried Master Graham to the bed up-stairs were shocked 
to see a woman lying beneath the window with her hands clasped together. 
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After trying to recover her in vain, they laid her near the citizen who still re- 
tained, tightly grasped in his right hand, the first and last sword that was 
broken that day at Lud Gate.” 


If the reputation of even Charles Dickens can obtain purchasers 
for such rubbish as this, we are grievously mistaken. 

Master Joe Toddyhigh at length observes that the light fades 
away, and that the giants resume their places upon the pedestals. 
He then leaves the hall, determined to visit it again next night. 
The second Number of Master Humphrey’s Clock is terminated by 
a letter (under the head of ‘‘ Correspondence’’), which, although 
witty, is but a lame imitation of the epistolary papers which ema- 
nated from the pens of Steele and Addison. 

Here do we take leave for the present of Master Humphrey's 
Clock. If we again refer to it, it will only be in case the work 
should in our opinion improve as it proceeds, or when it shall be 
completed. We must not however forget to observe that the wood- 
cuts are beautifully executed—in the highest style of the art —and 
that they cannot fail materially to enhance the well-earned repu- 
tation of that admirable artist, Hablot Browne, whois better known 
to the public by the name of “ Phiz.”’ 





Art. V. 


1. A Few Notes on the Public Schools and Universities of Holland and 
Germany. By H. W. Barron, Esq., M.P. London: Ridgway. 
1840. 

2. Some Account of the Normal School of the Canton De Vaud. Trans- 
lated from the Work of Monsieur Gauthey, Director of that Establish- 
ment. By Sir Joun P. Borreav, Bart. London: Ridgway. 1840. 


Mr. Barron, a Catholic, feeling a deep interest on the subject of 
education in England, deemed it his duty to visit the Continent 
in the summer of the year 1839, in order that he might see with his 
own eyes, and hear with his own ears, what the results were in other 
states, taking notes during the tour. These notes, at the first in- 
tended merely for his own use, he has now been induced to lay 
before the public, that they may at least provoke further enquiry. 
To us it is quite manifest that the author has exercised great pains 
to arrive at the truth, even in its minutest points; and with an 
exemplary freedom from party and religious rancour, he has given 
the details in a small pamphlet that every British subject should 
carefully ponder. Alas! that the truth should militate so strongly 
against the honour, the respectability, the actual condition of 
‘ngland, on matters which of all others are of the most direct 
practical importance, as well as the noblest in the abstract, the 
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grandest theme of national boast. The fact is, England is at this 
moment the laughing-stock of our continental neighbours in regard 
to the education of her people; this people is the worst educated ; 
nay, every year-and day they are becoming more and more distanced 
by the subjects of the absolute sovereigns of Kurope, and by the 
inhabitants of the small states of Germany. Our system of tuition 
is most defective even in the Universities, our institutions anti- 
quated ; while, as regards the nation at large, the provision is exces- 
sively bad, and wonderfully scanty. And this in a country that 
vaunts so much of her liberal spirit,—of the freedom of thought of 
her sons,—of her Protestant intelligence, all because education must 
be entirely conducted agreeably to the established Church, other- 
wise none can have any claim to the aid and provisions furnished by 
the state. It is a lamentable thing that Englishmen should pride 
themselves so amazingly with respect to their superiority to all 
others, when such facts, as may be discovered at their door, and in 
the broadest characters, are staring them in the face, as are detailed 
in the pamphlets before us. ‘To some of these astounding facts we 
invite attention in the hope that no blind pride, no overweening 
fancy, no false security, may be allowed to steel the feelings of any 
of our readers to the absurdity of our position, and the gross errors 
that have hitherto prevailed on the most vital of subjects. 

Throughout the states visited by Mr. Barron, he found it to be 
the universal rule, that the governments take an anxious concern 
in the education of their respective nations, each conducting it 
upon a systematic scale, and according to scientific principles. ‘This 
is done for the whole community; there being no privileged class, 
no dominant church, to the exclusion of other sects from the na- 
tional benefits. It is the state, not'the Clergy, Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, that, with hardly an exception, superintends as well as ap- 
points the machinery of the schools and academies. And yet reli- 
gion is taught in the schools to all sects, in so far as its doctrines and 
facts are received by all professing Christians ; while, concomitantly 
an enlarged system of secular knowledge is conveyed in all those 
branches which are best calculated to make people think, as well as 
in those most essential to the industrial progress and the social com- 
fort of a community. 

Now, how is this all accomplished, so as to give satisfaction and 
enlist the hearty cooperation of all parties? Begin with Mr. 
Barron in Holland, and follow him, as we are about to do, to other 
states. He says :— 


“At the Hague, the schools for the poor are all built and supported by 
the corporation or municipality. There are five large handsome establish- 
ments of this kind, containing about 2,500 children. In the evening, these 
schools are opened for adults; there is no charge for either instruction or 
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school requisites. The males and females are taught in the same school. 
The school business is preceded by a general prayer, in which persons of al! 
religious opinions can join. Both Catholics and Protestants are taught to- 
gether, and no books are admitted save those approved of by the clergy of 
both persuasions. <A History of the Bible, by Van der Palm, a Protestant, 
is read, and another similar history, by Schmidt, a Catholic, is also read in 
the school with the consent of both parties. The Protestant catechist gives 
lectures to those of his religion on every Wednesday, and the Catholics during 
that time retire for the same purpose to their parish church. The Bible 
itself is not read in the school, it being considered by both parties as not 
suited to the capacities of children. All matters concerning religion pro- 
ceed with the greatest harmony; and any master attempting to interfere 
with the children would be immediately dismissed. The expense of each of 
these schools is about 240/. per annum, making for the five schools 1,200/. 
a year. It isnot compulsory on the parents to send their children to school ; 
but it is very rare that they are not sent to school, and in general there are 
more applicants than vacancies. The rule is to keep a registry of applicants, 
and always to admit those whose names appear first in that registry, accord- 
ing as room is found in the school. The children remain until twelve years 
of age in the school, and after that age they must, if they continue their 
studies, frequent the night school. Premiums are distributed four times a 
year, after examinations, to the most deserving of the children. Fires are 
allowed in winter. The children are taught reading, writing, composition, 
arithmetic, the elements of geometry, drawing, geography, the history of 
Holland, the elements of music and chaunting. The cleanliness, the order, 
and regularity of these schools were truly admirable; and I was credibly 
informed that the habits of the people have been greatly improved since the 
establishment of these schools at the time of the Republic, about forty years 
ago. Corporal punishment is very seldom resorted to; but a system of 
emulation and rewards is constantly exercised.” 


We shall have an opportunity afterwards of hearing, that music 
is regarded as something better in a system of education than a pas- 
time, or a mere ornamental branch. Its moral influence ; its power 
in moulding the affections, and generating pure sentiments is 
strongly asserted, and engagingly exemplified 

The schools for the poor at the Hague, as well as those for poor 
people in more independent circumstances, are conducted on the old 
principle of masters to each separate class, no attempt having been 
made to introduce the Bell or Lancaster principle. ‘ The masters 
are a much better class of men, and better informed than either the 
English or Irish schoolmasters in general.” Go to Amsterdam. 


Here— 


“The greatest possible attention is paid to the education of the poor. 
The city maintains twelve large schools, containing five thousand children 
of both sexes, who are educated together, though of different religions. The 
population is 200,000. No peculiar tenets of any of the Christian sects are 
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taught in these schools ; but on Wednesdays a history of the Bible is taught, 
and on Saturdays, printed lectures on religion, compiled jointly by the 
clergy of different persuasions, are delivered to the children ; and the clergy 
give at stated hours in their respective churches, instructions to each sectin 
their own respective doctrines. No religious discussion is allowed in the 
school. There is a board chosen by the municipality for the purpose of 
inspecting these schools, appointing masters, and controlling them. The 
whole management is in this board, and no clergyman of any religion is 
allowed to be a member of it. This latter regulation was made- about 
thirty years since : until that period the clergy were members of the board, 
but it was found that religious differences and discussions arose from it, 
and they have since then been excluded totally from the management. The 
Jews are not obliged to attend the religious lectures, or the reading of the 
History of the Bible in the schools.” 


The friendly manner in which the children of all religious parties 
unite in the schools of Holland, and the non-requisition of any re- 
ligious test on entering the universities, offer remarkable contrasts 
to the fears of the Conservatives of England. At Leyden the pro- 
fessor of Civil law expressed himself as quite astonished, when he 
informed by Mr. B. that religious tests were still insisted on in our 
two great national universities. ‘‘ How can that be,” said this gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ when the test acts are repealed, and the Catholic disabili- 
ties removed?” Yet at Leyden, one of the mostfamous of universi- 
ties, there are, our author states, forty Jews, one hundred Roman 
Catholics, and five hundred Protestants, all living harmoniously to- 
gether. 

The system of inspection, the character and qualifications of in- 
spectors, and the examinations of students and also of teachers, 
established to a wide extent in Holland, ought to put England to 
the blush. The great object of the Dutch inspectors is said to be, 
not to increase unnecessarily the number of schools, but to have 
none but good schools, considering it better to have none at all than 
bad ones. Then there are two normal schools in Holland :— 


“One at Harlem, and another at Groningen. The first is an exclu- 
sively government establishment, and entirely supported by the state. 
The other is only partly supported by the state, and partly by the ‘ Society 
of Benevolence.’ In the Harlem establishment there are forty-two stu- 
dents: they remain four years in the establishment ; but none are fed 
or lodged there ; some have a fixed allowance for their support, others 
maintain themselves; all instruction is gratuitous. The students must 
attend the public schools of the town as assistants in the school-hours, and 
at night they get their instruction principally in the art of teaching different 
branches of education, also in mathematics, physics, history, geography, 
algebra, music, &c. &c. ; also the history of the Bible forms a prominent 
part of his education; and morality is explained and impressed on the 
students on every occasion. The students, by frequenting public schools, 
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have daily opportunities of practising the lessons they receive in the even- 
ing ; thus practice is joined to theory, and both combined with a superior 
education. None are admitted to this establishment without a certificate of 
competency and character from the inspector of the district where the 
student resided ; and, secondly, a probation of three months in the establish- 
ment to study his capabilities, talents, moral character, &c. The whole 
cost of this institution is about 800/. per annum, including allowances to 
students, buildings, books, masters, &c,”’ 


Now comes the great question,—what is the result of more than 
the third of a century’s experience of this nation’s system of public 
education? Mr. B. answers as follows :— 


** Inquire of Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew, of the nobleman, the eccle- 
siastic, the magistrate, the senator, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, the farmer, the landlord, the tenant, or the labourer—all, all will 
tell you, with pleasure in their eyes, that all are satisfied that the people are 
greatly improved in their habits, that they are peaceable, loyal, tolerant, 
content. Certainly the merest stranger or commonest traveller must observe 
with pleasure the white-washed cottage, the elegantly-cultivated garden, the 
painted windows, the sanded floors, the milk-white furniture, and the tidy 
comfortably dressed peasant. And an Irishman will naturally ask, with a 
sigh, when will his own countrymen, from the highest to the lowest, follow 
the noble example of Christian charity and national improvement that is 
here held up to them at their own door? When will the madness of party 
be laid aside? When will men unite in improving their country, educating 
her people, and thereby strengthening the security of life and property by 
the firmest of all ties, that of interest and affection? How much a more 
rational manner to govern a country by such a system than by prisons, by 
police, by coercion, by persecution, by penal laws, and standing armies! 
Even in a financial point of view, how much more economical to govern by 
the mind than the bayonet !” 


‘A sketch of the State of Popular Education in Holland,” &c., 
has also lately been given in a pamphlet, by the Rev. Thaddeus 
O'Malley, which corroborates Mr. Barron’s account of its satisfac- 
torycondition in that country. We extract one passage only of his 
testimony. Mr. O’Malley says,— 


*‘ Being introduced by our ambassador at the Hague to the Minister of 
the Interior, his excellency handed me over to the Inspector-General, M. 
Wynbeck, with whom I spent a good part of a day, visiting with him the 
principal schools of the capital, and taxing his patience with all sorts of 
questions. He had no idea of my being a Catholic, much less a Catholic 
priest, so that he could not be, and obviously was not on his guard. He 
assured me, that so little was there of a religious bias in the appointment of 
inspectors, which was the only direct agency of government, that he, the 
inspector-general, who was in immediate correspondence with them, did not 
even know their religions; and he proved to me by his books, which he 
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showed me, that he had no record or note whatever of that kind, whether of 
inspectors or of teachers. And as to the teachers themselves, he was fully 
assured, from his own experience—and all my own inquiries and observa- 
tions, before and after, strengthened me in the same belief—that the idea of 
so abusing their influence over the child, as to aim at weakening its religious 
persuasion, really never occurs to them, and that they are so well trained in 
avoiding such an abuse that they scarcely ever commit even an accidental 
mistake in that matter.” 


So much for the Protestant country, Holland. We shall not 
tarry long with Mr. B. in Prussia, the state of education in that 
country, and the great impulse given to it by the present monarch, 
having often been the theme of description. But the following 
passages are too remarkable to be passed over. “There are now in 
all, eight universities in this state, which contains 13,500,000 inha- 
bitants. In Ireland, with 8,000,000, there is only one university, 
and that confined in all its honours, and emoluments, and professors 
to Protestants, while seven-eighths of the population are Catholics.” 
How different the policy of the two countries! The Protestants of 
Prussia are upwards of 8,000,000, and the Catholics scarcely 
5,000,000, yet the whole of the universities admit persons of every 
religious profession without distinction. 

The following is an extract from the law of Prussia, promulgated 
in 1819, with Mr. Barron’s observations :— 


*** Difference of religion alone ought not to be an obstacle to the crea- 
tion of a country school, but in forming a school of this kind between Pro- 
testants and Catholics, regard must be had to the numerical proportion of 
the different creeds, so that the master may be of the same religion as the 
majority, and where possible the assistant-master should be of the same pro- 
fession as the minority.” There are other rules and orders of a similar 
description, which guarantee to all sects not only freedom of religion, but 
express religious instruction to each by their own pastors, or other persons 
of their own communion. The total cost of the primary schools is 
375,000/. British, per annum, raised off each subdivision for its own parti- 
cular school. This sum includes the payments made by the scholars, and 
all local funds applicable to this purpose. The government contributes out 
of the general funds of the state about 12,000/. ayear of this total, for some 
districts that are too poor to support efficient schools; and all the great 
Normal schools are supported by the state at an expense of about 14,000/. 
yearly, thus making a grand total of near 400,000/. per annum for the in- 
struction of about 13,000,000 of people, which would amount to a tax 
of about 7d. per head. What nation would refuse such a tax for such a 
purpose? But in all countries, and more particularly in England, there are 
already large funds for this purpose in most localities; and more than this 
amount is already squandered in a very imperfect system, without uni- 
formity, control, or beneficial results, and often to the entire exclusion of any 
religious or other instruction to the poor.” 
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If we go to Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Wurtemberg, Bava- 
ria, Baden, Nassau, the minor German States, or even Hanover, we 
find that the government is assiduously watchful of the schools, and 
earnestly devoted to the process of improvement. Everywhere 
model schools are found to be supported and endowed by the state, 
—both Catholic and Protestant communities vying with each other 
in devising the best methods of education, and the most promising 
institutions for this end. Very often Catholic and Protestant teach- 
ers are united in the same establishment. ‘Thus at Wiesbaden, in 
the Grand Duchy of Nassau, there is a splendid establishment for 
the children of the poor, containing 1,300 individuals of both 
sexes, the males and females in separate rooms. ‘The course of 
study is ample, copying designs in furniture, as well as singing from 
notes, being branches. About four-fifths are the children of Pro- 
testants, the rest Catholics. ‘The masters are ten Protestants, two 
Roman Catholics. The masters teach the Protestants in the school 
at stated hours their religion, when the Roman Catholics retire into 
a separate apartment, and their clergy come twice a day to instruct 
them in their religious duties: each child is obliged to attend the 
religious instruction that corresponds with the religion of his 
father.” Normal, or training schools, are,established in this Duchy, 
the masters of all the schools being here educated, and at the ex- 
pee of the state. There is a flourishing agricultural school in this 

uchy. 

At Frankfort on the Maine, Mr. Barron found the schools still 
more numerous than at any place he had yet visited. He says:— 


‘*¢ They are all under the inspection of the city authorities. The ‘ model 
school’ has both Catholics and Protestants in it ; the former, the minority, go 
to their religious instructor three times a week ; the latter are taught reli- 
gion in the school at specified hours, and apart from the other children. 
This school is supported by funds raised several years ago in the city, and a 
sum of forty florins a year, about 3/. 10s., which is paid by each child: it 
contains but a five hundred of both sexes, has fourteen masters and four 
mistresses. The education is of a higher description than the poor schools, 
and includes religion, natural history, the sciences, modern languages, 
mathematics, drawing, singing, &c. 

‘‘ Besides the model school, or pattern institution, there are ten other 
public schools for children over six years of age ; flve Protestant, and four 
Catholic, and one Jews’ school: they contain about three thousand children, 
and are under the direction of the city authorities. Each child who can 
afford it pays two florins a year, and none can be exempted from payment 
without a certificate of inability signed by a magistrate. The two florins 
are paid into the city funds, and all expenses, including the masters, are 
paid by the city. There is a committee of the magistrates and city autho- 
rities to regulate, control, and inspect the schools. In one of these schools 
that I visited, there were eight hundred and fifty children conducting them. 
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selves with great order, were very cleanly in person, and receiving an excel- 
lent education, including music and drawing. 

‘* Besides these schools, I visited one of the two infant schools, containing 
two hundred children from two to six years old. They were taught to 
reckon by an amusing plan of having a stand containing ten iron rods, and 
each of these rods containing one or more nuts run on it; and one child asks 
the other how many nuts he would like, the other counts the number in pre- 
sence of the class. They are also divided into clssses, and the eldest in 
each class counts out the toys to the others, and each child on returning 
them is obliged to count them back to the head-monitor; this gives them 
habits of order and regularity. They are all taught to chaunt the hymns 
and also some national airs. They are thus amused and instructed at the 
same time, and kept out of mischief, dirt, and bad example. They come 
very early in the morning, and remain until late in the evening, according to 
the season of the year. Each child brings one cruitzer with him or her, 
and gets a meal of soup and brown bread at midday. The city pays all other 
expenses. The ‘Armen Hasu,’ or Orphan House, has another school in it, 
also admirably conducted. Two hundred children are fed, clothed, lodged, 
and educated very well. All orphans and children of paupers and soldiers 
are received here and fully supported until they are twelve years old, when 
they are apprenticed out to trades. The girls are taught to cook, wash, 
spin, sew, and make their own clothes. I saw them all at dinner, and was 
delighted with their order, cleanliness, and manners: they had a good soup 
filled with vegetables of all kinds, and rye-bread; they get twice a week a 
small piece of meat along with this. In the morning the younger children 
get bread and coffee ; those over nine only bread. In the evening they get 
bread and some weak beer. They look very healthy, and the whole 
establishment is a credit to this enlightened and intelligent people. There 
is no religious test; all are taught the religion of those recommending them, 
whether parent or friend, by their respective pastors.” 


There are several private schools in Frankfort, some of which’are 
adapted to persons entering the learned professions. Music is a 
branch in the system of these schools, little concerts being occasion- 
ally given by the students. The taste and civilization of the people 
at large are visible in almost every department. Music is much 
cultivated by all; consequently there is no crowding of gin-palaces. 

The gymnasium, or high school at Frankfort, was founded in the 
sixteenth century,— 


** By a decree of the senate, which stated, that ‘it would be desirable to 
find a wise, honest man, of good conduct, in order to accustom children to 
study ; and that he should get the pay of a soldier, but that the city should 
keep a soldier the less on this account.’ How desirable it would be to see 
other states follow this wise decree: and well they might keep ‘a soldier 
the less,’ if they trained up the people in moral and religous habits by giv- 
ing them a sound education.” 


Had the same sound principle, the same foresight been duly fol- 
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lowed up at home since the sixteenth century, or had we experi- 
enced in this country the liberality since the commencement of the 
nineteenth which has during the great portion of that time cha- 
racterized the government of the absolute sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent, it is impossible to calculate what might have been the ame- 
liorations at this day in the condition of the labouring classes. One 
thing we may be sure of,—viz., that the establishment now or here- 
after of a system of national education in England, upon the en- 
lightened and generous scale which Mr. Barron, almost without an 
exception, witnessed in the course of his tour, will, in consequence 
of exasperated factions, of a comparative disorganization of society, 
of the want of sympathy between different ranks, and of increasing 
religious virulence, have to encounter extraordinary difficulties, 
perhaps partly owing to the constitution of character, but still more 
to accruing prejudices and disease of mind, that may wake ship- 
wreck of the attempt, or at least greatly retard its proper develop- 
ment. How long will it be before, either in England or in Ireland, 
Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Dissenters, can be ex- 
pected to unite harmoniously in getting up but a concert of music, 
not to speak of cordially combining to teach in one school, without 
endeavouring to proselytize ! 

By the systems described, Mr. B. says that religious animosities 
have been softened down, and in many instances, particularly in 
Wurtemburg and Holland, almost entirely obliterated. Content- 
ment and morality appear to be keeping pace with education. He 
does not represent even these states as being perfect models ; but his 
strong conviction is that England has much to learn from her 
neighbours, and that it is the most contemptible as well as injurious 
pride that affects to despise their superior progress. 

We have been much struck with the account of ‘‘ The Ducal Nas- 
sau Agricultural School, and Experimental plan of the Agricultural 
Union at Wiesbaden,” extracted from the seventeenth Annual Re- 
port of the agricultural weekly paper for the Duchy, as found in the 
Appendix to Mr. Barron’s pamphlet. How will our old-fashioned 
farmers mock, should any of them be induced to peruse this lumin- 
ous account of complex and complete professional training in a 
department, where many think that nothing more is necessary than 
to do as their forefathers did, that nothing is worthy of attention 
that is not ancient, or that agriculture is such a simple and plain 
business that any man of ordinary sense may at once undertake it! 
The system is both theoretic and practical, scientific and experi- 
mental. Among the branches of instruction so much of Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Physics, is taught as 
bears upon the objects and the phenomena with which the agricul- 
turist is conversant. 

Agriculture as a profession, the study of Industry, Rural Archi- 
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tecture, Cattle Rearing, Principles of Book-keeping, and the Ger- 
man language, enter ‘into the more practical department. The 
Manner of Instruction is thus shortly outlined :— 

“The whole manner of the instruction consists in convincing the pupils of 
what is said to them, to make them comprehend it as either a truth known 
by them, or an opinion as yet doubtful, which requires further investigation ; 
therefore nothing is learnt by heart, everything contained in the books of 
instruction, and written in their copy-books, is treated of at large and ex- 
emplified through models and subjects from nature. After going through 
each part, questions are given and answered in writing.” 

The Times of Instruction are anxiously arranged; while the 
means are various. There is a good Library, and aCollection of 
Natural Productions. There are Physical Apparatus, Models and 
Tools, and a Cattle Hospital. All public instruction is free to the 
natives ; foreigners pay small fees, which may be converted to the 
preservation and extension of the collections. Can it be that in a 
state where such an ample and liberal provision is made for the pro 
fessional education of the agriculturist, that intellectual and moral 
science will be neglected ? Or can it be if in our educational insti- 
tutions, similar efforts and cordiality were to be exhibited for the 
advancement of secular interests, the expansion of mind, the tole- 
rance of opposing opinions, that unexampled strides would not be 
made by the English people, even beyond all that they have yet 
achieved in the domain of manufactures? But the fact is, even our 
two notable Universities are far behind the demands of the age 
both as regards the range and the method of study; and so long as 
a majority of our legislators and landlords are trained according to 
ancient dogmatism, and are never directed in their early years to 
inquire into the reason of their actions, or to distinguish between 
truth and opinion, we need not expect to witness an agricultural 
institution on a scale like that at Wiesbaden, much less schools and 
academies adequate to a proper education of the whole nation, ac- 
cording to its industrial, social, moral, and religious demands. 

We have kept company so long with Barron as to have left an un- 
equal space to the “ Account” by M. Gauthey; an account which 
whether its elaborate details be considered, or the amount of expe- 
rience and the breadth of views which it developes, merits the 
attention bestowed upon it by Sir John Boileau, and the perusal 
ofthe Bishop of Norwich, to whom it is appropriately dedicated. 

The necessity of an establishment for the education of teachers 
having been long acknowledged in the canton, a law in furtherance 
of the object was proclaimed in 1806. Owing however to circum- 
stances, needless to be related by us, the matter lay dormant till the 
year 1831 :— 


“‘The governmnet, previous to this period, probably felt unequal to 
meet the obstacles which opposed the realization of their design. It was 
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certainly a great undertaking to urge the whole country to combine in a si- 
multaneous effort, and to feel confidence in its permanent success, notwith- 
standing the prejudice of old habits and strong local influences. The new 
government was placed in more favourable circumstances : many of the old 
obstacles were removed ; the public had become familiarized to the idea of 
a change ; a bright light shone over the country ; a more invigorating air, 
that of liberty, was inhaled in it, and therefore it was prepared to receive 
more readily an improved system of popular education. Besides our 
statesmen now perceived, that when a people are in the full enjoyment of 
their rights, sound education and instruction are requisite to prevent the 
gross abuse of them; that an uninstructed people neither merit, nor are 
capable of enjoying liberty; that institutions are only valuable as they are 
suited to a people; and that ours, however excellent in themselves, must 
fall sooner or later, as an edifice without a base, unless founded on the intel- 
ligence and integrity of our citizens; that this was the true way of acqui- 
ring stability: and that if liberty were once accompanied by intelligence 
and morality, our future prosperity was secured. 

** This was clearly understood and proclaimed to the whole country im- 
mediately after the establishment of the new political system. 

“On the 12th of December, 1832, the Council of State proposed a de- 
cree, authorizing eighteen thousand francs a year to be applied for the im- 
provement of schoolmasters then exercising their profession, and for the 
education of future ones. It was passed in perfect silence, as if resulting 
from a truth so universally recognised that no reasonable objection could be 
made to it. No stronger proof of a nation’s fitness for liberty can be af- 
forded than when it makes such great sacrifices for it and without hesitation. 
The Council of State, by a decree of the 19th of February of the following 
year, established the Normal School of Lausanne, and shortly after appoint- 
ed acommittee of three members to superintend it. 

* By this decree, a director was placed at the head of the school, who was 
to be, as it were, the life of the establishment, by encouraging its activity, 
maintining its discipline and union, and rendering it an institution not 
broken into various parts, but one united whole, guided by the same rule, 
and tending to the same object. He was to be the friend and representative 
parent of the scholars, supporting them by his advice when exposed to 
dangers, recalling them from errors into which they might be led, and 
appealing to them always with the voice of truth and affection. He was 
moreover called upon to teach the following principal branches of education, 
viz. the science of teaching ; religion; reading; geography; use of the 
globes ; the duties of a citizen; general history; the history of Switzer- 
land, and that of the Canton de Vaud. 

‘‘A professor was at the same time appointed for each of the following 
branches of study :-— 

‘1. Arithmetic, mental calculation, and book-keeping. 

‘“*2. Elementary geometry, surveying and measuring, mechanics, and 
linear drawing. 

‘* 3. French grammar, themes, and composition. 

‘4, Physics, as applicable to daily life. 

“5. Singing. 

“6. Writing.” 
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This, in as far as plan and method went, was setting to work in 
right style, the school, when commenced in September 1833, taking 
for its motto, “Come and see.” The doors were thrown open to 
the public, when forty-one school-masters arrived at Lausanne to 
attend the lectures. It required, says the Director,— 


‘Great courage in these men to change their usual position for one so 
new, and which might appear humiliating, from masters again to become 
scholars ; but they did not draw back from this, or other personal sacrifices, 
and evinced a noble earnestness which has never failed. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to these masters, who from the foundation of our school so well re- 
sponded to the appeal of their God and their country. 

“* Some pecuniary assistance was afforded, under the articles 31, 32, of 
the law, to a portion of those atttending ; but as the amount was too limit- 
ed, it has since been increased. 

‘“‘ During the first weeks of its existence the Normal School afforded a 
spectacle of great interest. No just idea of the task which awaited them 
had been formed by the greater part of the schoolmasters attending it. 
They generally supposed, that to make themselves perfect teachers they had 
only to study one or two branches with which they were not yet familiar, 
and improve themselves a little in what they knew. But this opinion was 
soon changed. Every lesson contributed to undeceive them ; they momen- 
tarily acquired new views and ideas, from which at first a little confusion re- 
sulted, but gradually the mist dispersed, the horizon was extended, and as 
the immense field became exposed to their view, they comprehended what 


at first scarcely one imagined, ‘that they knew but very little:’ in a’ 


word, they felt their insufficiency.” 


Evident fruits, we are told, soon began to be seen of the stimulus 
which had been given to the teachers throughout the country; and 
the applications for admission became very numerous. ‘‘ The com- 
munes, (divisions of the country approaching nearly to our parishes, 
and having municipal government,) abandoned their former syste- 
matic opposition, and liberally assisted their parochial school-masters 
to reside during the Lectures at Lausanne. They on their part 
submitted to considerable sacrifices, and we may date from the 
moment of this decided manifestation in favour of popular educa- 
tion, that its cause was triumphant in the Canton de Vaud.” 

In the summer of 1834, two successive courses were given to one 
hundred and sixty masters, independent of candidate scholars ; and 
Roman Catholic teachers began to resort to the establishment. 
‘Had the Normal School,” says the Director, ‘‘ been one of exclu- 
sive opinions this union could not have existed, and disagreeable 
jealousies must have shown themselves. Liberty of conscience and 


an enlightened benevolence alone make such discordant elements 
flourish in the same institution.” 


“Though there are only ten Catholic schools in the canton, eleven mas~ 
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ters have been instructed, a greater proportion than to the Protestant schools. 
This unexpected result completely proves that there is no intolerance in the 
Normal School. That we have had no Roman Catholic candidate masters, 
arises from the little inducement to devote two or three years to prepare for 
a career which has so few places to offer in return.” 


Enlargements of the establishment have been successively added ; 
sach as a Normal School for Female Teachers; and a Model 
School, or School of Application, the latter intended, Ist, to exhibit 
the training system to the pupils of the Normal School, and initiate 
them in the practice ; and 2nd, to afford the model of a Primary 


School :— 


“ During the first year of their stay at the Normal School, the students 
are not to attend the Model School; in the last six months of the 
second year they are to be present at the lessons; and in the third year 
are themselves to teach the different classes. Towards the conclusion of 


their time they are to undertake the entire duties and direction of it, under 
the superintendence of the head-master.” 


One striking characteristic of this establishment is its complete 
publicity. Everything is done in open day. No secret committees, 
shutting of doors, or exclusion of strangers. Magistrates, ministers, 
men of letters, farmers coming to market, soldiers of the garrison, 
and travellers of all nations are admitted, and may hear the lectures, 
when also any information is afforded that is desired. 

There is a very able chapter on the ‘‘ Principles of Education,” 
in which it is laid down that in those schools intended for the public 
all things should be taught which every man should know, whatever 
his taste or condition ;—that is, lst, the knowledge of all things con- 
cerning the necessaries of life: 2nd, of those which are required 
to form a useful citizen: and 3rd, of those which form a religious 
and moral man. 

Education should begin from the earliest childhood ; it should be 


regularly progressive, and not given by starts ; and the development 
of the faculties should be simultaneous and harmonious :— 


‘They are so intimately bound together, that it is impossible to neglect 
a single one without all the rest suffering. Man is a unity which cannot 
be broken into parts or developed in a partial manner. He must be con- 
sidered always in all his principal connections, if we would combine our care 
of him so as to preserve a just balance between all his different powers. __ 

‘‘ Do not then subdivide him, or isolate his faculties. It has been said 
that the soul is a whole; a sun whose rays separated by the prism show but 
imperfect colours, while united they form light; so if we would have the 
human faculties also produce light, we must not lose sight of their union. — 

“‘ And this will furnish us with an occasion of refuting the objection which 
has so often been brought forward, ‘ that education may, far from improvmg 
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the people, often render them more vicious.” We will admit this to be the 
case with an education only partial and imperfect ; but never has vice been 
the result of a well-regulated and simultaneous development of the human 
faculties. Ifthe physical and intellectual faculties are alone developed, to 
the neglect of the moral and religious qualities, you cease to follow the plan 
of the Deity, and can only arrive at the worst results. You form men who 
are necessarily tempted to employ all the knowledge they have gained for 
the indulgence of their passions. ‘ You have sown the wind, and you will 
reap the whirlwind.’ But educate the other faculties which you at first 
neglected, give to the religious and moral sentiments the nourishment 
designed for them, andyou will restore the equilibrium. The man will 
then have a protection against the seductions of his imagination and the 
evil thoughts of his heart. His conduct will be regular, and all his energies 
will be regulated by that vivifying principle with which his mind is pene- 
trated.” 


We cannot keep with the Director in his development of Princi- 
ples, nor outline the course of instruction pursued in the Normal 
School ; neither can we follow him closely when he descends into 
the method of teaching in primary schools; here also evincing 
extensive observation and reflection on the subject. For example, 
on teaching grammar :— 


‘‘The usual method has serious objections. Children are compelled to 
learn out of a book, which fatigues them exceedingly, which presents to them 
mere abstract and general ideas unintelligible to youth, especially when just 
beginning the study of language, which it separates entirely from the habits 
of their lives and daily experience. The method should be quite the reverse. 
You should begin from the child himself and the language he habitually 
employs, and instead of forcing on him all at once the science of grammar, 
make him discover it, in some degree, of himself. A series of well-com- 
bined exercises would carry him to it without much difficulty. The child, 
by observing his own language and that of others, would gradually arrive at 
the rules, which would thus be brought out to him by experience and facts, 
After all, this is the natural course. Language existed before its rules.” 


On writing, &c. :— 


‘*The old mode of writing was bad, and consisted merely of placing a 
copy before a child and telling him to be attentive, and was therefore tedi- 
ous and difficult. Our present professor has adopted a method founded on 
practical rules, clear and easy to be understood, and which interests the 
children. He makes the study of writing one of principles, and which once 
acquired serves as a key to all the letters by decomposing them all into four 
elements, from which the whole alphabet is formed. ‘These elements are— 

** The right line more or less lengthened. 

** The curve. 

‘* The buckle. 

‘The pothook. 

“ This method has marked advantages.” 
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In an earlier part of our paper, reference was made to the moral 
influence of music in a course of education. We quote something 
which the Director says on this point :— 


‘** Music is not only a means of affording pleasurable emotions, but a lan- 
guage adapted to the expression of the most lively and varied sentiments of 
our nature. Singing, which combines melody with the power of language, 
is one of the most forcible means of communicating our own inmost feelings, 
and acting also upon the feelings of our fellow creatures. 

‘¢ Singing is naturally delightful to us, but it may be the cause of much 
good or much evil to us according to its style and object. It is capable of 
following up the impulse of the noblest feelings of our heart; of exciting 
within us gentle, profound, and religious emotions ; of soothing our griefs 
and troubles, and filling us with a generous ardour for the performance of 
our duties : but it may also debilitate and degrade the mind, exercise a 
seductive influence over the imagination, and mislead it into many errors. 
The teacher should therefore seize on this powerful motive of action to 
guide it in a wholesome direction. 

‘The study of singing, in our Normal schools, consists of singing hymns 
and reading notes. 

‘* Lessons on the principles of music are given to the pupils to such an 
extent, and with such explanations, as very soon enables them to teach this 
important study themselves. Gradual exercises accompany and explain 
the theory, either given to each pupil separately, or by making them sing 
together in parts. The pupils generally make greater progress in the 
science of music than in the execution of singing, as may be easily under- 
stood ; for the art of singing well is very difficult in a country where the 
ear is not accustomed from infancy to harmonious national airs. Much 
practice and perseverance are required; the pupils and teachers cannot 
give the requisite time to it, and they are so numerous they cannot be suf- 
ficiently practised singly. The taste for music is also not given to all, and 
of those who do possess it, some have it in very different measure. Never- 
theless it is clear much progress has been made ; the pupils have learnt to 
modulate the voice, and many appear to enter into the spirit of the language 
of music. We do not conceal from ourselves that they are not arrived at 
that taste in singing which we could desire, but what we have annually 
gained makes us hope before long to see a great improvement. 

“Much good appears to be done by this study. It tends to form the 
taste, to soften the character, and give more life to the thoughts of the 
pupils, whilst by uniting them more intimately together, and affording an 
agreeable recreation from severer studies, it gives them a cheerful tone. I 
often hear them of an evening after their tasks are over, or between two 
lessons, sing in chorus ; and this harmony reaching to where I am at work, 
so far from interrupting me, seems rather to assist to make my study light. 
I remember when this was not the case, and therefore there must be im- 


provement,” 


Concerning the system of Gymnastics, Examinations, Discipline, 
and Licences to teach, we have not room for extract or remark. 
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Upon all these branches the Director writes like one, who, as he 
tells us himself, has visited many countries, and like one too whose 
heart is in his business, while his rule is warmly paternal. We do 
not wonder then after he has told us that one of his leading objects 
is to engage teachers cordially in their work, to impress upon them 
the dignity and importance of their office, basing it on Christianity, 


y 
to hear him bearing towards the close of his account the following 
testimony :— 


‘* A manifest proof that in all essential respects our schools are improved, 
is the incomparably more intelligent and better informed pupils who are 
sent to the Normal School. This is a sure scale by which to test the gene- 
ral state of primary instruction in the canton. Moreover, those who visit th 
schools are agreed, that there are now a good many pupils of much promise 
as regards teaching in general; as regards also the best methods, the best 
discipline, and those educational principles which are the main-spring of all 
these establishments. Since 1833 the change is very marked. We have 
not yet undoubtedly all that we can desire. Our highest conceptions are 
far from being realized ; but because something still remains to be done, we 
must not overlook what has been accomplished. A schoolmaster some 
years ago wrote to me: ‘ We have learnt to do much with little means, in- 
struction is become more sound and more extended, moral education is im- 
proved, discipline is milder, we begin to see what is meant by the education 
of children.’ These words seem to me to prove two things; one, that 
there is undoubted progress in the schools themselves; the other, that the 
schoolmasters begin to feel correctly what they ought to be.” 


If it be said that the Director must naturally be partial on the 
subject of his own efforts, and that therefore the school over which 
he presides, may not have accomplished all that he lays claim to, we 
answer that he must also be supposed to be the most competent his- 
torian of its principles, practices, and progress ; while the lucid and 
modest details given, which speak for themselves, force us bitterly 
to regret that no establishment of the kind has yet found sufficient 


countenance in England, or unanimity of approval, to enable this 
country to rival the Canton de Vaud. 





Art. VI.—Vie et Aventures de Pigault Lebrun. 
Bruxelles edit.: Meline. 


Picautt Lebrun is a name well known to fame. Several of his 
best novels have been translated into English; and all English 
readers, who are the least acquainted with French, and who peruse 
French works of fiction, have laughed over the tales of this author. 
A slight insight into the life and adventures of Pigault Lebrun may 
not therefore prove uninteresting ; for his life was so fertile in sin- 
gular events that the work now before us rather resembles a tale of 


1 vol. 12mo. pp. 304. 
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fiction than a serious biography of an individual who really 
existed. 

Pigault Lebrun was born at Calais on the 8th of April, 1753. 
His father, who was one of the first magistrates of the town, was 
descended from the celebrated Eustache de Saint Pierre, whose 
generous devotion saved his country from the wrath of Edward of 
England. At the age of fifteen or sixteen, Pigault having. termi- 
nated his studies, was sent to England; and he entered the house 
of a Mr. Crawford, a rich merchant of the City, in the capacity of 
clerk. Mr. Crawford had a beautiful daughter of the name of 
Jane; and an attachment soon sprung up between the young peuple. 
The result was the loss of the lady’s honour. 

About the same time that the unhappy girl found that she was 
destined unwedded to bear a mother’s name, the unsuspecting 
father informed Pigault that he had appointed him super-cargo of a 
ship that was to sail the very next day for the Brazils. Pigault 
dared not refuse to accept the situation ; and Miss Jane Crawford 
assured him very coolly that she knew what steps to take. Pigault 
took leave of her and her parents, and proceeded on board the ship 
which lay in the Thames. When it was out at sea, in the Channel, 
a youth made his appearance from the hold in which he had con- 
cealed himself; and Pigault once more found himself in the society 
of his well-beloved Jane. The ship was wrecked on the coast of 
Ireland, and the poor girl was drowned in spite of the desperate 
efforts made by Pigault to save her. 

The young man, overwhelmed with grief at this accident, and not 
daring to return to London, proceeded to Calais, where his father 
was already made acquainted with the particulars of Miss Craw- 
ford’s love and fate. He accordingly received his son with any- 
thing but tenderness and lodged him in the town-gaol, by virtue of 
a Jaw which gave fathers that power over their ofispring. Pigault 
consented to apologise to his father, and was released. He then 
entered a species of volunteer corps of Gendarmerie, to which none 
but gentlemen’s sons obtained admittance. While he was in this 
corps the following adventure took place. 

Pigault and several of his companions were dining at a celebrated 
restaurant at Luneville, and, in the plenitude of their hilarity, they 
drank such a number of bottles of the most expensive wines that 
their united purses were totally inadequate to defray the amount of 
the bill. ‘They were too proud to solicit credit of a landlord whom 
they had never patronised before ; and they had been too short a 
time in that town to form any friendship upon which they could 
rely for pecuniary assistance. The dilemma was great; and no 
avenue of escape without disgrace seemed open. Suddenly Pigault 
offered to take upon himself the responsibility of extricating them 
all from the difficulty ; and his proposal being accepted, he feigned 
illness, and was conveyed to bed. 
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*** Courage, young man,’ said the landlord; ‘ you will soon be well.’ 

“* Ah! that is far from sure,’ returned Pigault in a mournful voice ;— 
‘I feel that my last hour is approaching! But 1 am not terrified by the 
proximity of death; and I intend to manifest my resignation and courage 
by making my will. My dear friends,’ he continued, addressing himself to 
the officers, who all crowded around his bed, uncertain how the adventure 
was to terminate, ‘it is now that I esteem myself happy in having been en- 
. riched by fortune ; andI am now enabled, at least, so far as my twenty thou- 
sand francs of annual income will permit me, to assure you of my gratitude 
for the kindness I have received at your hands.’ 

““* Twenty thousand francs per annum—and he is going to make his 
will !’ murmured the landlord in petto.” 


Pigault, who as the reader doubtless suspects, had not a farthing 
beyond the small income allowed him by his father, desired a priest 
and a notary to be immediately sent for; and, as soon as the 
former made his appearance, the pretended invalid addressed him 
thus :— 


*** Ah! holy father,’ cried Pigault ; ‘ what a consolation does your pre- 
sence bring unto my soul; and how supremely happy am I in being ena- 
bled to make my full confession: But_I feel that my last hour is approach- 
ing! The notary will soon be here, and you know that the most important 
duty of a Christian, who finds himself face to face with death, is to dispose 
of his property in a befitting manner. I have an income of twenty thousand 
francs to dispose of, and have but a few minutes to live! In the name of 
heaven, hasten to give me absolution !’ 

** *T will willingly give you absolution, my son,’ returned the priest ; ’ 
‘but you know that the Church is poor, and individuals of your profession 
generally possess a conscience tolerably well laden with crimes ; I hope that, 
by the extent of your charity towards our holy mother the Church, you will 
deserve the absolution which you solicit.’ 

‘The priest spoke these last words just as the notary entered the room. 

** * Quick—quick !’ cried the landlord : ‘the unfortunate young man will 
be insensible, perhaps, in the course of a few moments.’ 

‘** A table was placed by the side of the bed: the notary seated himself at 
it ; and Pigault thus commenced his last instructions :— 

**¢ Having always held sacred the interests of the Church, apostolical 
and Roman, and desiring, by means of a pious deed, to procure absolution 
for the faults of my youth, I bequeath to one of its respectable members — 
what is your name, holy father ?’ 

*** Gervais Rigauldt, my son,’ was the reply. 

*** To one of its respectable members, Gervais Rigauldt,’ pursued Le- 
brun, ‘an annual income of five thousand francs, to be deducted from the 
produce of my estates.’ 

““* The devil!’ thought the landlord ; ‘if he goes on at this rate, he will 
not be kept long over his last will and testament.’ 

‘** This judicious reflection was interrupted by Pigault Lebrun, who con- 
tinued in the following manner :— 
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** tem, I bequeath to the second company of the Gendarmerie, to which 
J have the honour to belong, all the wines of my cellars, and I bequeath to 
the honourable landlord, who is a respectable, amiable, and incomparable 
man, and who entertains the highest respect not only for the Gendarmerie in 
general, but especially for the officers of the noble corps to which 1 have 
the honour to belong,—I bequeath, I say, to that estimable citizen——’ 

“The host of the Grand-Canard had tears in his eyes, and was deeply 
affected by this instance of gratitude on the part of the dying youth. 

** To that estimable citizen,’ continued Pigault, ‘ twenty thousand francs 
in ready money, and the sum of three hundred and nineteen francs which 
form the amount of the bill for this day’s entertainment, all of which shall 
be paid to him within a period of three months from the day of my death, 
by the executor of this, my last will and testament ; on condition that the 
said landlord shall pay the expenses of my funeral—a condition which it 
will soon be his duty to fulfil, for I feel—that—I am—dying!’ 

“** Ah! my young officer—my noble gentleman!’ cried the host; ‘ you 
may die in tranquillity relative to your funeral ;—it shall be the handsomest 
I can procure for money! The bells shall ring a peal while the service 
lasts; and I promise you a dozen masses besides. Ah! holy Virgin! mas- 
ses shall be said for you in all the parishes, and at all prices! Oh! that I 
should see a young gentleman of such promise dying before my face! 
Jesus—only thinking of such a thing is enough to kill one with grief!’ ” 


Pigault terminated his will, and all his companions departed, 
according to his desire, leaving him to bring the matter to as happy 
a conclusion as he could. Half an hour after their departure, the 
moribundus snored most lustily. 


***T really think he snores, Sir,’ said the landlord to the priest. 

‘“* *¢ No— it is the death-rattle,’ was the anwer. 

*** You think so, holy father ?’ ' 

*** Certainly I do! I should’nt like to see him recover, pagan as he is, 
for having received absolution twice without confessing.’ 

*** And yet, if he was to recover ?’ 

““*It is impossible, I tell you! Besides if he were, there would be 
abuse of confidence—surprise—swindling under false promises. Were he 
to recover, he would be a ruined man, without a vestige of reputation left. 
The clergy always take, moreover,—but never return. This is a rule with- 
out exception.’ 

***It is just the same with inn-keepers,’ said the landlord. ‘We never 
return anything that it is possible to keep. But—listen! Have you ever 
heard many dying people have such a loud and long rattle in the throat ?” 

“‘*Tt is possible that this may be caused by some internal mal-forma- 
tion.’ 

“‘* Ah! the officers poured a goodly quantity of my best wine into their 
stomachs; but luckily the will is there !’ 

‘* Throughout the night, Pigault continued to sleep on soundly as before, 
to the great dismay of the priest and the landlord, who expected everymo- 
ment to see him surrender up the ghost. At day-breakhe opened his eyes ; 
and as the fumes of the previous evening’s debauch had made him exces- 
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sively thirsty, he called out, ‘Drink! drink!’ as loudly as he could bawl. 
The landlord hastened to give him a glass of water, which he swallowed at 
one draught. 

*** What the devil have you given me there?’ cried Pigault. ‘ Is there 
no more wine in your cellar, friend Grand-Canard ?’ 

*“** Pardon me, my dear gentleman,’ answered Boniface ; ‘ but you are so 
weak and feeble—dying—’ 

““* You are right, parbleu! and my lethargy has deprived me of my 
memory! But, since I am so weak, could I not have tonics to revive me ?’ 

**Ah! my dear vicar,’ said the landlord in a low tene of voice, ‘ my pre- 
sentiments have not deceived me—he will recover !’ 

***Tf he do, I will excommunicate him.’ 

“** You will do well, holy father; but the will ?’ 

*** Do not trouble yourself about the affairs of this world; but give him 
what he requires.’ 

*** What, wine ?’ 

“‘* Certainly! wine is the father of fever: and fever is the best friend 
that legatees possess.’ 

** The landlord would have emptied his cellars had it been necessary to 
produce such desirable results: he accordingly proceeded to his vaults, and 
speedily returned with a couple of the best and most generous wines he pos- 
sessed, under each arm. 

*** Upon my honour, my dear host,’ said Pigault, after having savour- 
ed a glass of the rich beverage : ‘ I do not think I ever tasted anything bet- 
ter. Pray pour out some more—again—for I am very unwell, and this 
may be called the stirrup-cup. But—by the bye, I can’t undertake my 
last journey on an empty stomach. Is there nothing decent left in the 
larder ?’ 

** The landlord again left the room, making a most piteous face; and in 
a very short time Pigault found himself in bed before an immense pie which 
he attacked with the utmost vigour, washing it down in such a manner, that 
the last glass accompanied the last mouthful. Without uttering a word, 
Pigault then turned round, and began to snore most lustily. 

‘** Alas !’ said the landlord, in a mournful tone of voice, ‘I was certain 
that the scoundrel would recover.’ 

‘*¢ Let us put our faith in providence,’ said the priest with a contrite air : 
‘ we have still the chance of an indigestion.’ 

‘* But two hours passed away, and Pigault continued to sleep the slumber 
of innocence and of digestion. The priest withdrew, pale and angry ; 
and the landlord walked up and down the room, tearing his hair. 

‘‘*Do not alarm yourself in that manner, my worthy friend,’ said Pi- 
gault, who suddenly awoke; ‘I pledge myself to you that I am much bet- 
ter! Indeed, I am saved—saved, to such an extent, that I am deter- 
mined to proceed to the barracks at once, to console my comrades. Give me 
my clothes, if you please.’ 

‘‘ At these words, the host remained for some time stupified with as- 
tonishment, as if he had suddenly gazed upon the head of Medusa. 

““* But, Sir—the will ?’ he at length said, in a suppliant tone of voice. 

**¢ Well ? is it not in safety at the notary’s house? Do not be alarmed! 
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If I recover this time, I promise you to get myself killed as soon as possi- 
ble ; and thus you will lose nothing by waiting.’ 

“* All that is very well,’ returned the landlord, who now began to see 
through the farce; ‘but while we reckon upon the shoes of a dead man, 
we may walk a long time with naked feet; in which case, my dear Sir, I 


must beg the favour of receiving my three hundred and nineteen francs, 
or ‘ 





“*Oh! oh! is that it?’ cried Pigault. ‘You have forgotten that the 
amount of the bill was remembered in my will. That which is written, is 
written: there is a contract between us—a synallagmatical contract, all the 
clauses of which you received with joy, a fact which the notary could cer- 


tify, if necessary. The devil! my friend of the Grand-Canard, your memory 
is very short.’” 


The host was unable to make any reply; and Pigault returned 
home to the barracks. We however hope for his own sake, that he 
acquitted the landlord’s debt, when he had the means, as the trick, 
although highly diverting, was one which might have sent him 
before a criminal judge. In 1776 an ordinance was issued by the 
King to suppress the corps of Gendarmerie to which Pigault 
belonged ; and he was compelled-to return to his house, at the age 
of twenty-three. 

During his sojourn at the paternal domicile, Pigault fell in love 
with a beautiful young lady, named Eugenie Salens, who dwelt with 
her mother in a house near that inhabited by the family of Pigault. 
He could not however persuade his father to grant his consent to 
his marriage with Eugenie, as she possessed no dower ; and Pigault 
carried her away by force to a house belonging to a female who 
had been his nurse in his infancy. His father obtained immediate 
tidings of this new freak, and sent to arrest his son. Pigault was 
accordingly secured by the Gendarmes before he and his inamorata 
had had time to get married. He was conducted back to Calais, 
and placed in the town-gaol. 

One night he heard a noise as if some one were working at the 
ceiling of the room beneath ; and in a short time he felt one of the 
planks of the floor of his own chamber suddenly raised. He started 
from his bed—it was moon-light—and he saw a man quietly creep 
through the aperture which he had thus formed. The stranger was 
a felon who had been condemned to death, and who was to be exe- 
cuted on the third day from the period of his meeting with Pigault 
in the manner just described. Pigault suffered himself to be per- 
suaded by this individual to attempt an escape from the prison ; and 
the essay so far succeeded that they found their way into the open 
street. There the guard was alarmed, and Pigault was again 
arrested : the convict however made his escape. 

For two years was Pigault confined in Calais gaol, by his father’s 
directions, after this attempt to regain his liberty; and, at the expi- 
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ration of that period he succeeded in effecting his escape through 
the medium of the gaoler’s daughter, whom he seduced. He pro- 
ceeded straight to his father’s house, and prevailed upon the old 
housekeeper to harbour him for the night, during which the pre- 
mises were entered by the identical malefactor who had escaped from 
Calais prison at the period when Pigault failed in accomplishing a 
similar design. The robber carried off all the plate and money he 
could find; and Pigault, through some sentiment of false honour 
which we cannot understand (he having sworn to the robber, when 
he encountered him in the house, not to give any alarm, on peril of 
his life) suffered the depredator to have his own way and depart 
without molestation. Pigault left his father’s house the first thing 
in the morning ; and, having ascertained that Madame Salens and 
Eugenie were at Amsterdam, he resolved to proceed into Holland 
without delay. The robber had given him some money stolen from 
his own father ; and with that he commenced his travels. On his 
arrival at Lille he was plundered of all his money by an éntriguante 
of the name of Esther ; and, finding himself reduced to the most 
abject state of indigence, he determined to go upon the stage. He 
applied to the director of the theatre at Lille, and made his debut 
under the name of Monsieur Legris. 

For some time he enjoyed but indifferent success in his new 
career: he however at length became a favourite, and his hopes 
were brightening, when his father sent to the governor of Lille to 
request him to send his fugitive son back to Calais. Pigault took 
his departure for Holland, where he was united to his beloved 
Eugenie, whom he soon found. The mother gave her consent to 
the marriage ; and the family departed for Liege immediately after 
the ceremony. From Liege Charles Pigault addressed a letter to 
his father, informing him of his marriage, imploring his forgiveness 
of the past, and promising to conduct himself better in future. T'o 
his astonishment he received the following reply from the President 


Behague :— 


‘¢ Sir, 

‘I am not aware whether the name which you bear belongs to you; but 
one thing is very certain, and, in compliance with the demand of the 
honourable magistrate whose son you pretend to be, I issued a declara- 
tion two years ago that hisson Charles was dead. If, therefore, you should 
take it into your head to enter France, I beg to remind you that the law 
severely punishes impostors. To this letter | have appended an extract, of 
the decree which declares the death of Charles Pigault.” 


Our hero scarcely beliéved his eyes. He saw that his father was 
determined to deprive him of everything even to his name, and to 
strike him out of the list of people who were in existence. Pigault 
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determined to apply to the parliament at Paris against the infamous 
decree of the President Behague; but in the meantime his resources 
were diminishing, and the income of Madame Salens was but insig- 
nificant. He accordingly resolved to return to the stage, and, with 
this view, proceeded to the house of the manager of the theatre. 
He arrived at that functionary’s domicile just at the moment when 
an elegant equipage stopped at the door, and a young and beautiful 
woman alighted. What was the surprise of Pigault, when he recog- 
nised the beautiful Esther; and how much more was his wonder 
excited, when he ascertained that she was the mistress of the 
Bishop of Liege ? 

Through the assistance of this lady Pigault obtained an excellent 
engagement at the theatre, and the Bishop was induced by his mis- 
tress to buy up a drama which Pigault had written, and which was 
entirely against theclergy. As soonas this bargain was completed, 
our hero took his departure for Calais, with the determination of 
obtaining justice against the authorities that had issued the decree 
in respect to his death. He was however worsted in his first 
attempt to convince the world that he was not defunct; and he 
proceeded to Paris, where he presented his petition to the parlia- 
ment. ‘The affair was immediately taken into consideration by that 
body ; and the law-suit commenced. 

Pigault’s father was immediately alarmed by these proceedings, 
and hastened to Paris, where he sought the assistance of the Count 
de Preval, one of his friends, who at that period enjoyed consider- 
able influence at court. ‘The Count de Preval advised Pigault, 
senior, to obtain a lettre de cachet against the obstreperous Charles, 
and throw him into the Bastile. The plan was adopted, and 
Charles ran the greatest danger of being incarcerated in that most 
horrible of prisons :— 


‘But at that moment the greatest agitation reigned in Paris; and, on 
the following morning forty thousand citizens hastened to take up arms. 
The authorities were then too much occupied to think of lettres de cachet, 
and a few hours afterwards Pigault himself followed the multitude to that 
fortress into which he had been destined to enter as a prisoner.”’ 


Count Preval fled into England, and the father of our hero 
returned to Calais. The law-suit however proceeded ; the sentence 
of the judge of Calais was confirmed, and Charles was condemned 
to all the costs. Pigault himself relates all the details of this extra- 
ordinary process in the preface to one of his dramas, entitled Charles 
et Caroline. 

Pigault’s resources were almost exhausted by the result of his 
law-suit ; and he was averse to contract an engagement with any 
of the directors of the Paris theatres. He nevertheless resolved 
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to fix his abode in the capital, the freedom of which suited his libe- 
ral disposition and independent mind. He composed a drama, 
called Charles et Caroline, which, though about the worst that has 
emanated from the pen of this author, was well received at the 
Theatre dela Republique. The subject is borrowed from the bio- 
graphy of Pigault himself: it is nothing more than his marriage and 
his law-suit, elaborately spun out into a dialogue. 

The success of this drama commenced the literary career of 
Pigault. The manager, anxious to secure the services of the promis- 
ing author, offered him an income of four thousand francs per annum 
‘as treasurer ; and on the condition that Pigault should be allowed to 
receive all his perquisites as an author besides. Pigault then wrote 
the Pessimiste, in opposition to the Optimiste by Colin d’Harbe- 
ville, and played the principal character in the piece. 

In spite of the successes attendant upon his new situation, he 
soon became disgusted with it ; for he found that the old maxim 
said truly, when it asserted gu’une troupe de comédiens est plus dif- 
Jicile & conduire qu'une armée de cent mille hommes. Pigault re- 
signed his place, and ‘‘ set up in business” as an author. He 
wrote L’amour et la Raison and L’ Orpheline—two comedies which 
did not experience less success than his preceding compositions. 
Indeed Pigault invariably looked upon Z’Orpheline as the best of 
his dramatic productions. 

This man, who was so constant in love, was very inconstant in 
his tastes. War had just broken out; a formidable coalition was 
forming upon the French frontiers ; and the jealous powers of Eu- 
rope threatened to extinguish the flame of that revolution which so 
many had hailed as the beacon of freedom and happiness. Pigault 
immediately abandoned his peaceful literary studies ;—nothing 
could retain him at home, neither the solicitations of his friends, 
nor the tears of his wife ;—and he hastened to enlist as a simple 
volunteer in Custine’s dragoons. He was speedily raised to the 
rank of second lieutenant, and soon fell in with some of his old 
friends who had formerly served with him in the corps of Gendar- 
merie. 

One evening he and two of those friends were holding a commit- 
tee of ways and means together, upon the best expedients to be 
adopted in order to procure money, when one, whose name was 
Bernier, suddenly declared that the method was at hand. He had 
an uncle at Valenciennes, who was a priest, and who was moreover 
one of the credulous and superstitious kind. It was accordingly re- 
solved that the three friends should divest themselves of their uni- 
form, assume the garb of travellers, proceed to the house of the 
priest, and declare that they had just returned from a pilgrimage to 
the holy land. The plan was no sooner proposed, than it was exe- 
cuted ; the three self-styled pilgrims were well and hospitably re- 
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ceived by the old priest, and they produced a number of articles 
which they called relics, and which they proposed to him to pur- 
chase. ‘The following extract is too racy to be omitted :— 


«You were saying, my dear children, that you had brought back some 
precious relics with you ?’ 

“* Invaluable relics, my dear uncle!’ exclaimed Bernier. ‘ Here are 
three of the teeth of the dog which bit Saint Peter, when he denied his 
master.’ 

‘“‘With these words he felt in his pockets; but as the twelve bottles of 
wine were empty, and each of the three friends had partaken of his share, 
Bernier’s eyesight was somewhat obscured: so that, instead of the three 
teeth, he drew forth as many morsels ofa tobacco-pipe which had broken 
in his pocket. 

‘** What is that, my dear boy ?’ demanded the priest. 

‘*¢'This is the pipe possessed by Malchus,’ answered Bernier, perceiving 
his errer,—‘ he who lost an ear in the Garden of Olives ?’ 

‘*Malchus—what! did he smoke ?’ 

*** Like a Dutchman, my dear uncle.’ 

‘“** And have you not a piece of the real cross 2’ 

*“*One piece! I say, Pigault, have we nota few pieces of the real 
cross ?’ 

*** Certainly ! You know perfectly well that, in order to avoid the avarice 
of the people of whom we were compelled to demand hospitality, I took the 
precaution of making one piece into a handle for the knife which formerly 
belonged to the Virgin Mary.’ 

‘¢ And, as he uttered these words, he exhibited an old knife, with which 
he had provided himself. 

‘“** Here,’ said Albert, the third friend, ‘is a morsel of the winding 
sheet.’ 

*** But, my dear brother, in the Lord,’ said the old priest, ‘I thought 
that the winding sheet was wholly preserved at Besangon ?’ 

***So it is,’ was the answer: ‘nobody can doubt that fact; but the 
winding sheet is one of those relics which have the privilege of being at the 
same time in two or three different places.’ 

‘** No reply could be made to this; the old man was in admiration ; and 
his domestic Therese was ready to plump down upon her knees before such 
sacred things. The three friends emptied their pockets, one producing a 
fragment of the robe worn by Joseph, another the buttons of Saint Chry- 
sostom’s pantaloons, and Pigault the hem of Pharaoh’s garment. The ex- 
cellent pastor was completely deceived, and the three young gentlemen 
experienced the fullest success. 

‘**T hope, my dear nephew,’ said he after a long pause, ‘that you will not 
refuse to cede me a few of these holy relies.’ 

*** We should blush,’ replied Bernier, ‘to make them an object of spe- 
culation; and we will yield them all up to you with the greatest pleasure. 
Indeed, it was principally on your account that we brought them from the 
Holy Land with us. We will let you have them for what they cost us— 
twenty-five /ouis—and the indulgences into the bargain. You will observe 
that we do nut make you pay the carriage.’ ”’ 
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The venerable priest paid the money, and retained the relics. 
We do not, however, think that this anecdote is more tothe credit of 
Charles Pigault Lebrun than was his passive co-operation in the 
plundering of his father’s house: his biographer seems to tell the 
tale as an excellent joke, and to forget that the whole transaction 
was as complete a fraud as ever was perpetrated. There is however 
one incident connected with this portion of the book, which makes 
us doubt the truth of the story of the relics; and that is—the 
event took place at that period of the revolution, when all priests 
and churchmen had been expelled from I'rance, and when the altar 
as well as the throne lay level with the dust. If we be right in this 
assertion (for the work does not give dates very frequently), the tale 
is readily contradicted, and the biographer must be accused of 
having invented a gratuitous libel upon Pigault’s character. 

Pigault distinguished himself by his bravery during his military 
career, especially at the affair of Valmy. When peace was restored, 
he returned to Paris and resumed his literary pursuits. 

The greatest success now awaited him upon the stage. He wrote 
Les Dragons et les Benedictines, the reputation of which immedi- 
ately spread throughout France. 

It was in the year 1796, that Gustave Barba became the friend 
and publisher of Pigault Lebrun. Barba gave a hundred louis for 
Les Dragons et les Benedictines and Les Dragons en Cantonnement, 
and reaped immense profits. Pigault then wrote his first novel, 
L’ Enfant du Carnaval, which he printed at his owncost, and the sale 
of which he entrusted to Barba. Its success was such, that this 
publisher purchased the first and second edition at Pigault’s own 
price. Since that period, up to the year 1826, seventeen editions 
appeared. In that year it was seized by order of the government, 
and Barba commenced a law-suit against the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. The revolution of 1830 put an end to those kind of per- 
secutions; and ZL’ Enfant du Carnaval again made its appear- 
ance. 

Inspired by the success of LZ’ Enfant du Carnaval, Pigautt wrote 
his celebrated Barons de Felsheim, which is decidedly the best of all 
his productions. This was followed by La Folie Espagnole, Les Ta- 
bleaux de Societé, and Angelique et Jeanneton. M. Barba paid enor- 
mous prices for the copyrights of these works, and allowed Pigault 
besides an annual income of twelve hundred francs (48/. sterling. ) 

Pigault Lebrun was a staunch believer in animal magnetism, and 
in the possibility of a somnambulist perceiving all that was taking 
place at a distance. The following circumstance was the original 
cause of this superstition :— | 


“One day Pigault had sent a somnambulist to sleep, and was about to 
awake her, when one of the spectators demanded of her what was taking 
place at that moment in Paris ? 
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“¢ A young man has just thrown himself off the parapet of the Pont 
Neuf,’ said she, still asleep: ‘ I see it all!’ 

“«« You see the circumstance distinctly ?” 

*** Beyond all doubt! He re-appears upon the surface of the Seine— 
assistance is at hand—he is saved !’ 

** Some minutes passed away, during which smiles and murmurs of incre- 
dulity passed amongst the spectators. Pigault addressed another question 
to the sleeping girl relative to the event; her reply was as follows :— 

“«*T see him plainly! he is now upon the quay! He is a young man of 
about twenty, beautifully dressed, and elegant in appearance. He has not 
even fainted. He now walks onwards ; but crowds are following him!’ 

‘** When the somnambulist awoke, Pigault inquired if she recollected what 
had just passed upon the Pont Neuf; but she appeared very much sur- 
prised, knew not even the name of the bridge of which Pigault had spoken, 
and declared that she had never been in Paris—a statement which subse- 
quent inquiry proved to be correct. The circumstance was an extraordi- 
nary one, and the girl’s statement was of course totally disbelievea. A few 
days afterwards the Journal de Paris reached the place where this event 
occurred, and Pigault perceived an article relative to an attempt at suicide. 
He read—rubbed his eyes—and read again. There was no room for 
doubt; the report in the newspaper perfectly coincided with the statement 
made by the somnambulist ;—the age of the young man, the hour, the 
place, the costume, and the manner in which he had been saved, were all 
correctly related bythe young girl. Let him explain this extraordinary fact, 
who can ; for Pigault held falsehood in abhorrence ; and we have heard him 
relate this anecdote ten times with an emotion which could not be attributed 
to an extreme credulity.”’ 





Pigault did not always exert his talents in favour of fiction only ; 
he composed a grand and gigantic work, entitled ZL’ Histoire de 
France Philosophigue et Critique, and which terminated with the 
reign of Louis XIV. He however abandoned this enterprise with 
the seventh volume, although it had been well received by the pub- 
lic, and was remarkable for its impartiality and erudition ; but per- 
haps Pigault imagined that the severe truths which he would have 
been compelled to record in the succeeding volumes, would have 
entailed upon him an odium that would have redounded with fatal 
effects upon his family. 

Pigault Lebrun expired on the 29th of July, 1834, regretted 
by an extensive circle of acquaintances and friends. He may be 
looked upon as the founder of that school of novelists of which Paul 
de Kock and Auguste Ricard are now the principal supporters. 
The biography under notice is an amusing and humorous work, 
but evidently emanates from the pen of afriend. If all that it con- 
tains be true, we cannot help observing that Pigault Lebrun was 
not the most honest man, at all times, in existence; and that his 
jokes might have been attended by very evil consequences anid 
uncharitable constructions. 
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Pigault Maubillarcq, the brother of the celebrated Pigault Lebrun, 
resides in Calais at the present day: we alluded to both of these 
writers in a former paper of the Monthly Review. 

We should conclude, from the name of Lebrun being appended 
to that of Pigault, that the hero of the biography under notice must 
have married a second time ; otherwise his name would be Pigault 
Salens, the latter being the maiden appellation of his wife. The 
biographer has either forgotten to allude to such a circumstance, or 
has been guilty of an error in stating that the name of Pigault’s 
wife was Salens. On the whole, the work is an entertaining one, 
and will well repay the trouble of procuring it from the circulating 
library. We regret that we have already extended this article too 
far to admit of a critical notice upon the writings of so eminent a 
novelist as Pigault Lebrun: we shall however take another oppor- 
tunity of making the reader more intimately acquainted with him. 





Art. VII. 
1. The King's Highway; a Novel. By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. London : 


Longman. 

2. Arundel; a Tale of the French Revolution. By Sir Francis Vincent, 
Bart. 8 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 

3. The Czar ; a Romance of History. 3 vols. London: Smallwood. 

4. The Prophet of the Cuacasus ; an Historical Romance of Krim-Tar- 
tary. By Ep. Spencer, Esa., Author of ‘ Travels in Circassia.” 
3 vols. London: Whittaker. 

5. Stanislaus of Cracow; an Historical Tale. By J. B. GNorowsk1, 
Author of the “ Insurrection of Poland in 1830-31." London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 


Opposite opinions have been entertained regarding what are called 
historical novels or romances. One party maintains that the licence 
which the novelist feels himself entitled, and is sure to take, is al- 
together incompatible with the gravity and the ends of history. 
The business of such a writer, it is said, is to work up a tale with- 
out regard to facts, without regard to what has actually happened 
or may happen, in order that he may please or rivet the attention in 
an extraordinary manner; and this he does by inserting feigned cha- 
racters, creating unreal circumstances, and bringing to pass even his- 
torical events at the time, and in the manner, which to him is most 
convenient, or appears most effective, and not according to reality. 
Surely this, in as far as the value, the purposes, the interests of his- 
tory are concerned, can be followed by nothing better than distor- 
tions,—perversions injurious alike to truth and to the legitimate 
offspring of the imagination ; because the reader cannot discover 
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from the work itself where fact begins and fiction ends,—where 
the one or other is pure, naked, and uncoloured. This party 
declares besides, that there is no romance which fertile imagination 
ever conceived and worked up so extraordinary and arresting as the 
romance which real life often developes, and that it is a waste of 
time, as well a sure method of destroying the appetite for health 
reading and real information, when any one allows his thoughts and 
feelings to be engrossed by such fanciful matter. The other party 
argue, that there are no stories which keep more wide of the truth 
than those professing to be built exclusively upcn chronicles, des- 
patches, and the public or overt actions of men; and that he who 
faithfully disposes of the lights and shadows of human life, with the 
accessories of attractive description of scenery, of touching appeals 
to the best sympathies, of ennobling sentiments, and of useful in- 
formation, or happily pointed lessons—all being skilfully introduced 
so as that each element may lend force to, and the appearance of natu- 
ral keeping with the others, although the whole when taken together 
may be but a creature of the brain,—is the true historian, moralist, 
and philosopher after all; a Shakspeare and a Scott being triump- 
antly quoted by the champions who thus stand up for the union of 
amusement and instruction ; for the one to act as the handmaid of 
the other, unless the nature and design of the narrative forbid the 
liberty. 

In both of these doctrines and views there are extravagant ideas 
entertained, and assumptions relied upon, which, with few excep- 
tions, will ever be found to be unwarranted ; unless indeed the © 
domains of fiction and reality be very nicely defined, and the pur- 
poses of the composition plainly announced and clearly understood. 
When in behalf of the romancists it is said that no facts or truths 
have been more lastingly fixed in the mind, than those which have 
been learned in works of fiction, or which have been planted, so to 
speak, in an anxiously contrived frame-work, by a cunning hand, the 
reader being aware of the design of the work, and that it is only in- 
tended to mirror the essential and everlasting features of human 
character,—the real elements of nature in their more prominent or 
subtle combinations, or to illustrate some notable epoch ; it must at 
the same time be remembered that it requires genius and exquisite 
art, joined to a profound knowledge of mankind, and an accurate 
acquaintance with national events, manners, feelings, and many mi- 
nute accessories, to give verisimilitude to fiction which throws itself 
upon, or embraces history ; much more if, by means of the creations 
of the writer’s brain he intends to bring out with unexampled force 
and vividness any given period, any remarkable character, any me- 
morable achievement, such, especially as have left a never-to-be- 
effaced stamp upon a people. It therefore comes to this, that we 
must try every novel or romance, which claims to be ranked among 
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the historical, not by any very clearly defined, or well understood 
rules, but by the manner in which each has fulfilled the task pro- 
posed by its salidieie in relation to the time, country, and personages 
brought upon the stage. It is inthis way that we shall endeavour to 
try the following list. 

To the first, however, it would be unfair to apply a test by which 
its author, prolific and successful as he is, above most living or de- 
parted writers as an historical novelist, never intended it to be tried. 
Mr. James, to be sure, has betaken himself to the ‘‘ King’s High- 
way,” at a remarkable period of our history, viz., at the Revolution 
of 1688, the story opening immediately after the Battle of the Boyne. 
But although there is something political in the plot, and although 
the characters and fortunes of the actors in it be moulded and 
developed according as they adhere to William or James’s cause, 
yet these actors are fictitious, while the real events glanced at, or the 
individuals who are sometimes indicated, constitute not the staple of 
the production, neither are they elaborately worked up, nor promi- 
nently put forward at every remarkable incident. Having laid the 
scene in England, the author has, while endeavouring to give a pic- 
ture of the bustle and excitement of the period, had his eye princi- 
pally, it appears to us, on the manners of the people and the state 
of society, externally as well as more hiddenly. Accordingly we 
have a variety of characters, which, if not very fully developed or 
strongly marked, are yet sufficiently distinguished to serve the 
author’s purpose: the stir of incident and the contrivance of the 
plot being such as sustain, without halting, the curiosity of the 
reader, leaving at the close a very clear and accurate notion of the 
times as they were in Old England in the reign of William. There 
is no attempt merely to astonish, in the manner of the dialogue ; 
yet it moves regularly onwards and is effective. The descriptive 
parts are exact and spirited ; the moral reflections or seutiments are 
sound, and the observations frequently acute and searching. We 
know a person who says there is much truth and delicate discrimi- 
nation in the following passage, as the best of all tests, experience, 
tells him :— 


“* The heart of the traveller then was ill—very ill at ease, but yet the 
calm of that evening’s sunshine had a sweet and tranquillising effect. There 
is a mirror—there is certainiy a moral mirror in our hearts, which reflects 
the images of the things around us; and every change that comes over 
nature’s face is mingled sweetly, though too often unnoticed, with the 
thoughts and feelings called forth by other things. The effect of that calm 
evening upon Lennard Sherbrooke was not to produce the wild, bright, 
visionary dreams and expectations, which seem the peculiar offspring of the 
glowing morning, or of the bright and risen day ; but it was the counter- 
part, the image, the reflection of that evening scene itself, to which it gave 
rise in his heart. He felt tranquillised, he felt more resolute, more capable 
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of enduring. Grief and anxiety subsided into melancholy and resolution, 
and the sweet influence of the hour had also an effect beyond: it made him 
pause upon the memories of his past life, upon many a scene of idle profli- 
vacy, revel, and riot,—of talents cast away and opportunity neglected,—of 
fortune spent and bright hopes blasted,—and of all the great advantages 
which he had once possessed utterly lost and gone, with the exception of a 
kind and generous heart: a jewel, indeed, but one which in this world 
alas ! can but too seldom be turned to the advantage of the possessor. On 
these things he pondered, and a sweet and ennobling regret came upon him 
that it should be so—a regret which might have gone on to sincere repent- 
ance, to firm amendment, to the retrieval of fortunes, to an utter change of 
destiny, had the circumstances of the times, or any friendly voice and 
helping hand, led his mind on upon that path wherein it had already taken 
the first step, and had opened out before him a way of retrieval? instead of 
forcing him onward down the hill of destruction. But, alas! those were 
not times when the opportunity of doing better was likely to be allowed to 
him ; nor were circumstances destined to change his course. His destiny, 
like that of many Jacobites of the day, was but to be from ruin to ruin; 
and let it be remembered, that the character and history of Lennard Sher- 
brooke are not ideal, but are copied faithfully from a true but sad history of 
a life in those times. All natural affections sweeten and purify the human 
heart. Like everything else given us immediately from God, their natural 
tendency is to wage war against all that is evil within us.” 


We need tell nothing more of the story than that Wilton 
Brown, the son of a Jacobite who had been forced to take to the 
«King’s Highway,” has been entrusted, while a child, to the care 
of anobleman. ‘The boy, like some other foundlings, receives a 
good education, experiences many changes, sometimes romantically 
bright, sometimes quite the reverse, until the proper moment arrives, 
when his virtue, his gallant love, and his real birth, (the Minister 
of the day, it turns out, is his uncle,) all come to the light and are 
rewarded as every novel-reader desires. 

The four remaining tales named at the head of our paper claim 
to rank as historical, and indeed, whether well or ill executed, pre- 
sent to the reader many real personages, remarkable occurrences, 
and oft described localities, intended as the principal features and 
elements of each, and designed to enlighten the world concerning 
such memorable subjects by new, yet accurate delineation. The 
“Tale of the French Revolution,” brings before us not only such 
distinguished actors, as Marat, Danton, Robespierre, Mirabeau, 
Kgalité, Lafayette, Louis, Antoinette, &c. &c., with their strange 
groupings and contrasts, and such a variety of unexampled scenes, 
whether shocking to humanity, admirable as to bravery, or skilful 
in the way of intrigue and government, as every one is acquainted 
with; but the author has evidently made himself master of his 
theme, toa much more exact and interesting extent—for, not only by 
the anxious study of public and private documents, but by a scru- 
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tiny of national manners and individual character, pointedly directed 
to the awful epoch of the revolution, he has been enabled to descend 
into the privacy of Parisian life at that period, to depict the nicest 
shades of men and things, and thus to instruct as well as entertain 
the reader. Again, not only has he produced novelties which one 
feels to be discoveries of realities, but in the construction of his tale 
and in the portraiture of character as well as picturing of scenes, he 
possesses no mean graphic power ; Sir Francis everywhere maintain- 
ing a moderation worthy of a historian, and always writing likea 
generous and high-minded gentleman. His theme, on account of 
its magnitude, its almost miraculous passages, and the obscurities 
and niceties which the author set himself to develope and illustrate, 
is one which imposed extraordinary difficulties, and which, it will 
be seen by the reader, sometimes hampered the writer: the tale at 
those times halting or becoming rather heavy. But that Sir 
Francis has bestowed much time and pains upon the work, having 
loftier purposes in view than what generally inspire novelists, is as 
manifest as that he will take rank with our best living authors who 
have directed their eyes towards this high walk of literature. 

The hero is a young Englishman of family, who, in consequence 
of fighting a duel while at the university, seeks his fortunes in the 
French service ;—the circumstances of the time, his advancement, 
his falling in love, of course,—and the web thus woven, together with 
his feasible enough opportunities of coming into contact with his- 
torical characters, and becoming familiar with many minute as well 
as curious scenes, furnishing the author with plenty of material to 
fill three volumes more. 

The three works that follow suggest two things that are worthy 
of remark. First, there is a singular coincidence in their appear- 
ance, considering the countries where the scenes are laid, the crimes 
and policy they attempt to illustrate, and the race of many of the 
actors who appear upon the stage. Secondly, we have in these 
works a new field for the poet and novelist to work upon. A new 
mine, at least one which the creative genius of romancists has been 
seldom employed to explore, or to bring to light its treasures. But 
who does not see that Russia, her dominion, and her dependencies 
may yet supply the literary world with the richest themes for song 
and for romantic illustration ? 

‘«¢ The Czar,” is a romance, the hero of which is the monster 
Ivan Vassilivitch, who was surnamed the “ Terrible ;” and the 
volumes before us, dealing with this savage despot, and his satte- 
lites, and displaying very considerable acquaintance with Russia, 
may be regarded in many parts rather as a history than a fiction. 
The author, however, has with very considerable skill combined the 
two elements ; while he has succeeded in his attempt to awaken 
English sympathies particularly, by introducing several English 
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characters ; Ivan’s reign being contemporary with our Elizabeth, 
whom he dared to ask in marriage ; and an embassy arising out of 
this, Sir Thomas Randolph is appointed, whose chivalric character 
and independent bearing, contrast admirably with the barbarism 
and the cruel despotism of the autocrat and his creatures. 

The subject to be sure is a revolting one, but the author has 
feelings and cherishes a taste which very considerably soften the 
scenes, by not only interspersing them with touching traits, beauti- 
ful descriptions, and impressive reflections, but he seems to increase 
the force of the lessons which the career of a despot, whose soul is 
blood-thirsty, whose passions are unbridled, and whose revenge is 
dire, should teach, by allowing him to have possessed naturally 
some redeeming qualities, and also by exhibiting him as charmed 
by the virtuous example and influence of his successive wives from 
the ferocity of his ways. But alas! the death of both was prema- 
ture ; that of the last having been hastened by poison, after which 
the furious passions which dwelt in him knew no bounds. He 
became intoxicated with blood, his appetite growing with what it fed 
on. 
It is very conceivable that the independent bearing of the Eng- 
lish envoy would stagger the Czar’s ideas and greatly exasperate 
him. Let us see how the novelist manages an interview when Sir 
Thomas has been sent for to attend at the palace unarmed and 
alone, and when Ivan was resolved to humble the courteous but 
courageous Randolph. ‘This is part of the scene :— 


‘“** Of what stuff are these proud islanders made, that they should rate as 
nothing a monarch’s will? ‘Away!’ exclaimed the Czar, now boiling with 
indignation, his iron staff shaking in his grasp—‘ away! ignorant and de- 
mented envoy !’—the Boyers were seen to unsheath their knives. The 
imperturbable Englishman threw a glance of contempt upon the ministers of 
the sovereign, fixed the Czar with a look, triumphant in patriotic spirit and 
duty, which revealed to the autocrat the undaunted mind of a free-born 
British subject. Fascinated and subdued, the tyrant shrunk before the high 
and noble bearing of the chivalrous knight. The iron club which he had 
never before lifted with a vain threat, fell harmlessly to the ground.” 


There is much tenderness and beauty as well as terribleness in 
the description and the scenes that crowd and hang upon that part 
of the story where Ivan’s second wife, a spotless and lovely creature, 
is introduced, but who dies a virgin Czarina, poison having been 
administered to her under awful circumstances. The Czar’s love 
for her was so unbounded as to have given promise that he might 
‘et be won back from his ruthless ways ; but now that the cause 
of her death had suddenly reached his ears with a knell that broke 
the last chord of humanity in his nature, the reader is prepared 
to hear of such horrors as the following passage proclaims :— 
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** The Czar had closed his eyes, as if he had nothing left to look upon to 
love again. A dark cloud obscured the future, a dreadful void was left, and 
the link which had held him to his kind seemed for ever broken. Life was 
bereft of its charms. He lived no longer for virtue. Darkness and de- 
spair filled up the measure of his existence. Dreadful was the conflict of his 
soul. ‘This bereavement led him, by natural and consequent steps, to the 
supposed authors of his calamity. As love overthrown is followed by 
deadly hatred, so the new-born virtues of the Czar, suddenly blasted in their 
birth, turned to dark suspicion and revenge ; and terribly did this savage 
mourn his bride. ‘ The fiend shall not escape me, though Russia become 
one vast desert ; the bier that supports the corpse of my murdered bride, 
shall be borne from the palace to the vault over the bodies of Russia’s best 
nobility. Short-sighted fools, to sport with the life of their empress! But we 
will have our sport, too ; and right royal sport shall it be; we have toys and 
pastime good, have we not? See to it, and spread the baubles in the mar- 
ket-place of Kitaigorod. What sayest thou? Some dozen scaffolds, eh? 
—and see the boiler be suspended, and stir well the faggots, ha! ha! ha!’” 


We have said that the author displays skill in the construction of 
his story; he possesses power and spirit also in its management. 

‘The Prophet of the Caucasus” will hardly stand the test by 
which an historical romance is to be tried, that is, in as far as the 
tact is required which blends fiction and truth with a mastering and 
never-to-be-forgotten charm. True, Mr. Spencer displays an inti- 
mate knowledge of the country and the historical characters intro- 
duced by him, and may be as faithful in the delineation of them as 
any narrative, or that of any history ; the scenes may also be quite 
as true as any sketch by the pen can represent. ‘The events also 
which engage him lack nothing of the wonder which the mind loves 
tocontemplate. Still the defect remains, that of wielding and dis- 
posing with creative power the elements within his reach, and to the 
highest advantage. All this may be accounted for, however, without 
denying the author that plastic power which some of our living no- 
velists possess in no mean degree ; for it appears to have been at 
first his design to have given a true and correct account; but having 
changed his purpose, and dove-tailed fancied illustrations into the 
piece, together with other alterations, it needs must fail in regard to 
some of the higher requisites of the historical novel. 

Still Mr. Spencer has given us a work of superior merit, and one 
that will be extensively read on account of the value of the informa- 
tion which it sheds upon a comparatively recent but little known 
page of extraordinary history, viz. the conquest of the Crimea in 
the reign of Catherine the Second. 

The Prophet, the hero of the piece, Ali-jah (Hlijah) Mansour, 
was one of the most extraordinary men that one of the most extra- 
ordinary eras and series of events called forth. He was a real 
patriot, and nobly withstood the ambitious Czarina, and her favour- 
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ite Potemkin, who are faithfully and forcibly delineated. Other ce- 
lebrated characters are exhibited, such as of Joseph the Second of 
Austria, the Caliph of Turkey, the “‘ avenging demon” Suwarrow, 
&c. Upon the Prophet, however, the author has bestowed his best 
powers, and with a genial feeling. The portraiture of this great 
and singular man, as here given, will preserve this “ Historical 
Romance” from oblivion. It is a fit and valuable companion to 
the author’s ‘‘ Travels.” 
We have only to add, before quoting a passage that will remind 
the reader of a scene where “‘ Helen Macgregor” acted the part of 
eneral, that the Tartar ballads which relieve the narrative are 
striking both on account of the spirit of the translations, and the 
insight they afford of the people. Their style of song and imagery 
is worthy of notice ; lending to and receiving from the author’s prose 
inatter agreeable lights. 
Our extract belongs to a scene in the camp of the Muscovite :— 


“The fatal morning arrived, the whole of the military were called out, 
and one of those dreadful storms of thunder and lightning, so prevalent in 
those countries on the Black Sea, raged violently, and seemed a prophetic 
warning to the criminal to make his peace with an offended Deity while 
there was yet hope. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the pealing thunder reverberated fearfully notwithstand- 
ing the gibbet, the coffin, the executioner, the priest, the military under 
arms, and their muffled drums, the crowds of peasantry, the vessels in the 
harbour filled with the sailors and their friends, might have convinced the 
criminal that his doom was fixed, he remained incredulous of his fate. The 
solemn preparation, sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, he regarded as a 
mere pageant, got up to strike terror in the multitude, so firmly did he 
believe that his all-powerful friend, Prince Potemkin, had provided for his 
safety, and that he would be reprieved, even at the foot of the gallows. 

‘Still a man like the prisoner, deeply versed in the wiles and wickedness 
of the human heart, long practised in the deceit and treachery of the world, 
ought to have remembered that the promises of princes and politicians are 
written on sand. He ought to have known that the loss of an obscure indi- 
vidual weighed but as a feather in the balance against the impeached honour 
of such a man as Gregory Potemkin, who valued himself so highly upon his 
character for integrity, and who usually exclaimed, when any circumstance 
occurred to throw on it a cloud of suspicion— 

‘** My honour shall descend to posterity spotless as the mirrored shield.’ 

‘Tn vain did the priest urge the wretched man to prepare for death. In 
vain he exhorted him to entreat pardon of Heaven for his iniquities. Con- 
fident of a reprieve, he resolutely closed his mind against the apprehension 
of danger. No! it could not be ; he had served the Russian Government 
so long and so faithfully; he had rendered it such important services ; he 
had been entrusted with so many state secrets ; and, above all, had he not 
the word of Zanetti for his safety, who had privately visited him the pre- 
ceding evening—the secretary and confidant of the governor-general. 
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Buoyed up by these considerations, supported by this assurance, the un- 
lucky culprit preserved a degree of firmness and even cheerfulness in hig 
demeanour which astonished the bystanders ; imputed by some to great 
animal courage and fearlessness of danger, by others to the hardness of his 
heart, the wickedness of his disposition. 

** At length the hour arrived ; the general rode up, accompanied by his 
captive, the Khan Selim, and a numerous train of superior officers, and the 
fatal mandate was given. It was then, and not till then, that the courage 
of the miserable criminal began to waver, his hope to fade, his countenance 
gradually became ghastly as death itself, his limbs trembled beneath him; 
but when the executioner approached him to adjust the fatal noose, he made 
a last desperate effort, and with his hands stretched forth towards the gene- 
ral, he screamed in accents of despair. 

“Oh general! good general ! for mercy’s sake suspend the execution a 


minute longer! My reprieve must come; the secretary of thegovernor- 
general assured me my pardon.” 


“The minute was granted, but no reprieve came. 

“‘ Again the culprit, his features frightfully distorted, and convulsed in 
every limb, stretched forth his arms, and implored another little minute. 

‘“** No!’ was the stern reply of the general, ‘the law must have its course. 
Away with him.’ 

** No language can express the wailings the wretched man now sent forth. 
He called upon Selim to save him; he called upon the soldiers, he appealed 
to the multitude: boundless wealth, jewels, all were offered for life. It was 
of no avail. Finally, amidst the hisses of the vast assembly, and the mourn- 
ful tones of the muffled drum, the unfortunate man swung a corse, uttering 
to the last the most horrid blasphemies and imprecations of vengeance on 
his murderers.” 


We are much better pleased with ‘‘ Stanislaus of Cracow.” than 
we were with M. Gnorowski’s “ Insurrection of Poland in 1830-31.” 
As might be expected, in that work there was a strong tincture of 
national feeling which interfered with the sobriety requisite in a 
narrative of facts, and a blinking of some most material circum- 
stances both in the history of the Insurrection, and the condition 
and history of Poland then present and past. In the small volume 
before us, although the author abides very closely by facts also, and 
is not less earnest or sentimenta] than on the former occasion, yet 
the form of fiction admits of such high colouring, while as a theme the 
sufferings of his countrymen in Gallicia, until they reached Trieste, 
where the hero embarks for England, one is willing and pleased 
to find set in the strongest light. We must not tell the story, 
which appeals strongly to English feeling as well as to tender 
reminiscences of Poland, but close our notices of the several histori- 
cal novels before us, with a more laudatory testimony than we have 
often found ourselves entitled to pronounce upon a like number of 
fictions. We pronounce one and all of these four romances to be 
worth purchasing and plantiug together in any well-assorted library. 
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A description of Cracow and its climate :— 


“In one respect, the country about Cracow may be likened to England. 
Nature has taken a special pleasure in storing it with mines of silver, cop- 
per, iron, zinc, marble, and coal. The salt mines of Vieliczka and Bochnia, 
the most considerable in Europe, are very remarkable. They may be said 
to form a kind of subterranean city, more extensive perhaps than Cracow 
itself, from which they are only some miles distant. But this city is indeed 
a strange one. The streets are paved with brilliant salt, and of the same 
material are constructed massive walls, state apartments, ball-rooms, chapels, 
and an innumerable host of statues, whilst boats floating on salt water lakes 
may be seen bearing the fair inhabitants of the upper world. Sometimes 
this city of the nether regions assumes a festive appearance, resounds with 
music, singing, and dancing, the echo of which in the sparkling vaults is 
not unfrequently met by a responsive echo of similar mirth in the super- 
posed city. Nothing like this is ever heard in England, nor in any other 
country. Nowhere but in Poland is there soc much dancing and weeping. 

“ But what country may be compared for fertility with the granary of 
Europe? Or what trees of the South may vie with Cracovian firs, bearing 
the clouds upon their summits? Fair is the orange-tree, with its white 
blossoms charging the air, almost to oppression, with their perfume, and its 
golden fruit looking out from the shade of the glossy deep green leaves. 
The tall cypress, dark and spare, stands erect over graves, scarce bending in 
the wind, an emblem of moody, stubborn grief. But compare not these 
with the venerable oaks which have witnessed the birth of Poland ; nor with 
the noble Cracovian birch, seeming to mourn so eloquently, like some pious, 
loving daughter with disordered tresses, wringing her hands over a dis- 
tressed parent’s grave. 

“The pure sky of Italy, intensely blue, but cloudless, in its arid bright- 
ness, looks like a sea of glass contrasted with that of Cracow.” 


A Pole in London :— 


‘Tt was a foggy and smoky morning when Stanislaus of Cracow arrived 
in the London Docks, from whence he went straight into the city. He 
compared the latter, at first, to an immense smoking monster, or to some 
orcusregion. The houses, with their desolate brick faces, seemed to frown 
upon him like so many spectres ; and the sight of a moving sea of men, 
filled his heart with a feeling of absolute loneliness, such as he had never 
before experienced, not even in the midst of the boundless watery desert. 
For there he had enjoyed the companionship of nature, from which he now 
felt separated by an impassable barrier. He stood for a while motionless, as 
if chained down by a kind of stupor; but at length recovering himself, he 
walked, or rather was carried on, as if in spite of himself, through Cheap- 
side and Fleet-street, by the waves of his fellow men. From time to time 
he was recalled to himself by the elbowing of some well-dressed individuals, 
which somewhat surprised him, as this had never occurred to him in any 
other capital. He explained it to himself on the supposition that they must be 
commercial people, hurried away by their multifarious business, and conse- 
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quently unmindful of other considerations. But that which most forcibly 
struck him was, that out of the thousands of people he saw around him, not 
a single individual seemed to smile. He at once concluded that Englishmen 
do not smile ; and in this early judgment he was not mistaken, for his longer 
experience afterwards taught him that they laugh only. 

“ Thus pushed and elbowed along, still meditating, he at length reached 
Regent-street, which opened before him like some superior, happier region. 
And in fact, the fair groups moving up and down the spacious causeways, 
when contrasted with the gloom that hung about, seemed to shine like ‘so 
many starry lights. Their presence, in some degree, raised his spirits, for 
he fancied that there was a great resemblance between them, especially such 
as had light hair, and his own countrywomen. The whiteness of their skin 
appeared to him so transparent, that he imagined he could see through it 
the very circulation of their blood, which, however, seemed to move only to 
an autumnal measure.” 


M. Gnorowski does not write English like a foreigner, but as a 
native. 
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1. The English in China. By Witttam Curtinc Younc. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1840. 


2. A Digest of the Despatches on China, with a Connecting Narrative and 
Comments. London: Ridgway. 1840. 


Tue small volume before us contains the substance of a series of 
letters which have appeared in the “ Colonial Gazette,” bearing 
upon and ably discussing some of the main branches of the great 
question concerning China, that is at present occupying so much of 
the attention of the country. Mr. Young takes both a retrospective 
and a prospective glance of his subject, with the view of accumu- 
lating facts as well as arguments and speculations to buttress his 
conclusions : these conclusions being chiefly as follows :—Our past 
policy and conduct towards China deserve condemnation,—we 
should not, and it is useless to seek to establish political relations 
with the ‘‘ Celestials.”—There is no just cause for our going to war 
with them, and great danger if we do.—Our trade should be alto- 
gether removed from Canton, certain islands in the Eastern and 
Yellow Seas being selected as entrepdts for our commerce in the 
stead of that outport.— We have ourselves to blame for the awkward 
and threatening pass to which our intercourse with the Chinese has 
been brought. Such are the main points which Mr. Young endea- 
vours to make out in the course of seven chapters, these chapters 
being remarkable for their brevity, considering the amount of forci- 
ble matter which they contain and the mass of information which 
the author has compiled from a great variety of sources. 
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The subject of the first chapter is ‘‘ Races.” Here the author 
argues, strengthening himself by taking a glance at the history and 
inherent disposition of the Chinese, and also of their Tartar con- 
querors, that there is a fixed popular repugnance throughout the 
empire to the residence of foreigners within its limits ; that this re- 
pugnance is in perfect conformity with the law ; and that it has 
been handed down from time immemorial, the Tartars having aptly 
fallen in and readily conformed with the manners and modes of 
thinking of the people among whom they have come to dwell. 
Speaking of the national character and disposition of the Chi- 
nese Mr. Young, says :— 


“Their original fabric of government and primitive system of manners 
have obtained for ages, because essentially congenial to the genius of the 
race. The revolutions of the empire have not altered the tenor of their 
customs, and have but little modified the spirit of their laws. In China 
the fundamental maxims of political morality are associated with the 
elements of national character: their celebrated sage, whose doctrines, more 
than those of any other philosopher, have become interwoven with the 
legislation of the people, and with the conduct of ordinary life, enforced 
precepts and duties conformable to the national disposition. For upwards 
of two thousand years they have continued to regulate the policy of govern- 
ment, and to influence the routine of custom, and those precepts have dis- 
countenanced the smallest departure from immemorial] usage, so that, in 
the primary elements and prevailing tendency of the Chinese disposition, 
and in the prescribed maxims of duty to which the mass of the nation tena- 
ciously adheres, there is evidence of a general repugnance to the violation 
of ancient custom by consenting to the admission of strangers. 

“In the domestic habits of the Chinese,—as, indeed, of most Eastern 
nations, the same sensitive dread of receiving foreigners among them on 
the footing of an intimate and permanent connexion, may be equally traced. 
The traveller, if suffered to remain in a city, is not admitted to free social 
intercourse with the inhabitants, but must be content to dwell in a quarter 
set apart for ‘the stranger that is within their gates.’ Asiatic beauty is 
immured in harems, secluded from the curiosity or admiration of foreigners 
by all the securities that jealousy can devise. The women of China are 
confined to the solitude 


‘ Of their own bright Cathaian bowers,’ 


guarded from the very gaze of the stranger with the most scrupulous care. 
The spirit of an exclusive system prevails in all their usages, influencing 
their manners, feelings, and character. Even in their struggles against 
foreign invasion, they have been fired solely by their hatred of foreigners, 
indifferent to the tyranny of their native sovereigns. The Chinese, though 
essentially an unwarlike race, have fought repeatedly with desperate courage 
against their Tartar invaders; but literally, adscripti glebe, they have 
fought for the soil alone, never for freedom: there have been rebellions, 
and there may be again; but their object has been, and would be, arguing, 
both from the history and the genius of the people, rather the exclusian 
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than the admission of foreigners ; for the Chinese have at no time evinced 
any inclination to alter immemorial custom, any desire to break through the 
barriers of prescription, any impatience of thraldom however debasing, or 
any wish to be ‘brought out from the house of bondage,’ so that the 
stranger cross not its threshold.” 


The conclusion is, that “ the ingrained temper of the Chinege 
people, the tenor of their customs, the tone of their feelings, the 
force of their antipathies, the spirit of their institutions, and the gen- 
eral tendencies of their character, attest the policy of avoiding a 
more direct intercourse with them, than that to which we might in- 
vite the inhabitants of the coast by fixing insular marts for the ex- 
change of merchandize within reach of their ordinary navigation.” 
Our readers may be aware that the policy of withdrawing altogether 
from the continent of China has been ably urged by several very 
high authorities, Sir George Staunton among others. 

‘‘ Treaties” form the theme of the second chapter, in which, ac- 
cording to the conclusions which have been just now quoted from the 
first, it is held to be impossible that political relations can be esta- 
blished by negotiation between China and any European power, so 
as to admit the latter into the heart of the empire upon the same 
sort of footing with which other countries are acquainted, as experi- 
ence has amply demonstrated in former failures. But even if the 
government was induced to treat formally, it would be folly to put 
trust in the negotiators on the part of the “ Ilowery Kingdom,” 
seeing that there is an unconquerable repugnance of the people to 
the admission of I’uropeans within their shores, and that one of the 
‘‘ Celestial” Maxims for the regulation of foreign intercourse ex- ~ 
pressly sanctions breaches of faith with “ Barbarians.” ‘ The | 
barbarians,” says this notable and comprehensive maxim, which Mr. 
Young has good grounds for saying has “‘ wormed itself into the very 
heart of the legislative system,’ giving the sanction of the law to the 
sentiment of the people,—‘‘ the barbarians are like beasts, and not 
to be ruled on the same principles as citizens. Were any one to 
attempt controlling them by the great maxims of reason, it would 
tend to nothing but confusion. The ancient kings well understood 
this, and accordingly ruled barbarians by misrule. Therefore, to 
rule barbarians by misrule is the true and best way of ruling 
them.”’ 

The third chapter treats of the ‘‘ Past,” giving a brief epitome 
of the intercourse of Europe with the East from the time of Alex- 
ander to the present day, the author’s argument seeking to establish, 
speaking especially of Portugal and Holland, that— 


** So long as they maintained an intercolonial trade with the Chinese, 
Japanese, the inhabitants of Siam, Tonquin, and the Indian Archipelago, 
by means of insular entrepéts, they pursued a system unlikely to shock the 
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rooted sentiments of those nations, and to arouse their jealousy of strangers. 
So long, therefore, did their commerce prosper. But when, departing from 
that wise and cautious system, they sought either to subjugate those nations, 
to convert them, or to make treaties and alliances with them ; they laboured 
to establish relations based on maxims of polity equally repugnant to the 
spirit of Eastern governments, and the genius of Eastern people. Then 
apprehensions were awakened ; and the havens closed. Nor was this the 
worst. In order to maintain themselves in that ‘bad eminence,’ the Euro- 
peans were compelled, in defiance of justice, faith, and public honour, to 
appeal to the sword. Then factories were forts; warehouses, arsenals ; 
traders, soldiers ; and men mounted guns, where they should have stored 
merchandize. Such is the history of this portion of Oriental commerce in 
its rise, progress, and decline.” 


We quote another paragraph concerning the past,” in which 
other aggressions than those committed either by diplomacy, com- 
merce, or the sword, are instanced, together with an eloquent tri- 
bute to certain men ‘of great mark and likelihood.” The en- 
croachments made and the dominion sought to be established are 
attributed to the crosier :— 


‘Having mentioned Xavier, let me say a few words of his successors in 
the task of propagating the Faith. 

‘Few pages of History are more instructive than that which narrates the 
progress of the Jesuits in China. It perpetuates the memory of one of the 
most marvellous examples of insuppressive Will recorded in the annals of 
the World. It shews what the human mind, in the strength of its own 
energies, can do. Nor is that page to be regarded merely as man regards 
the marble and the brass, which commemorate the names of the departed ; 
for History is the epitaph of nations, serving not alone to honour the memory 
of the dead, but pointing, if rightly read, a pregnant moral to the living. 
There were noble spirits among those Jesuit fathers—men, whose living 
energy of intellect did not suffer itself to be expended in showy evidences of 
capacity, but being directed to a specific object, left in the pursuit of that 
object no efforts unaccomplished and few means untried. Ricci, Ruggiero, 
Adam Schaal, Verbiest, Du Halde, Gerbillon, Pereira, and Martini, were 
not the bigoted adherents to a mode of faith. They were men ‘of great 
mark and likelihood,’ the stirring spirits of the time, who would have shed 
lustre on any nation, and were capable of moulding the genius of any age. 
But the work of ameliorating the social system of China was not left to them, 
Priests of a narrower genius, tolerant of one creed alone, furious champions 
of conversion, the holy fanatics of the Propaganda, followed their steps, but 
despised their example; and in violation of every sentiment cherished in 
China, of every feeling dear to her people, political and spiritual influence 
were attempted by aliens in ‘ blood, in language, and religion.’ Alarmed 
at the frequent missions of the Pontiff, requiring from the subjects of the 
Empire the abandonment of ceremonies prescribed by their sages, and en- 
forced by the laws, and perceiving that the Christians were labouring to sub- 
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vert the constituted authority in order to substitute their own, the Emperors 
at length decreed their banishment.” 


Having given a sketch of the intercourse between Europeans and 
the nations beyond the Ganges, Mr. Young would have people and 


governments to draw lessons therefrom, bringing the subject home 
to England in the following manner :— 


‘‘ T know that it is a difficult thing, while the honour, and the interests, 
and the yet proud name of England are in danger, to leave the troubled 
scene of the present, either to revert to the past or to provide for the future. 
Yet past, present, and future, are bound by an inseparable chain, and the 
causes by which one is affected have a necessary influence on all. There- 
fore to form a just judgment of these unfortunate disputes, we should look 
beyond their proximate causes and effects, and inquire into their original 
source and their ulterior consequence. To warrant us in seeking revenge, 
it is not enough that we suffer from an evil, if we have brought it on our- 
selves. If, with experience to warn us, we have left our interests in the 
keeping of a nation notoriously disregarding or despising them,—if we have 
voluntarily placed them on an unstable footing, what right have we to com- 
plain that they are sacrificed? We had or might have had, a perfect know- 
ledge of the repugnance of the Chinese to admit us within their shores, yet 
we ventured within them. We knew or ought to have known the inevitable 
result of violating their laws, yet we dared to violate them. We knew the 
character of the people and their rulers. We were not ignorant of their 
perfidy, their arrogance, their cunning, their mendacity, yet we sought their 
alliance, and yielded ourselves wholly into their power. Could we expect 
that a people, so false, so demoralized, so contumelious to strangers—a peo~ 
ple distinguished in nothing so much as in the inflexibility of their manners 
—could we hope that such a race would quietly and willingly submit to a 
violation of all their most cherished feelings, which they were compelled to 
tolerate because too weak to prevent? The wrong which we are now 
resenting ‘is indeed the last of a long-continued and long-sabmitted-to 
series of insults, indignities, and outrages inflicted on us by the Chinese ; 
and we are, by reason of our behaviour in this matter, in danger of becom- 
ing the laughing-stock of the whole world.’ We have become the laughing- 
stock of the whole world, as Portugal and Holland were before us. We 
have made ourselves a mark for the finger of scorn, because we have disre- 
yarded all considerations except that of present gain, because we have 


despised example, because we have drawn ruin on our own heads with the 
history of the past for our guide.” 


The fourth chapter, “ The Future,” points out what Mr. 
Young considers to be the most suitable localities for our new entre- 
pots, there being many islands near the coasts of China which, he 
argues, come not within the jurisdiction of him, whose title as re- 
cognised by the laws of the empire is ‘‘ Son of Heaven ;” in short 


that the unoccupied islands are open to be appropriated by any 
foreign power. 
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« Facts” are crowded into the fifth chapter, and “ Opinions”’ 
into the sixth, for the purpose of substantiating, supporting, and 
corroborating the author’s positions and suggestions. 

The title of the seventh is ‘‘ Waror Peace,” Mr. Young stre- 
nuously deprecating war, on account of its injustice and cruelty. He 
also, in this part of his little volume, advocates the claim to compen- 
sation of the British merchants upon their government for the 
opium destroyed at the instance of Captain Elliot, the government 
representative. Upon the whole this last chapter appears to us 
the least satisfactory of any of the seven; the least complete in itself, 
and the most feebly argued ; that which takes a survey of the “‘ Past,” 
being, on the other hand, the most instructive. The suggested 
mode of trading with China, by establishing a chain of insular 
marts within a convenient distance for commerce with the conti- 
nent, obviously deserves mature consideration, and, we doubt not, 
prompt adoption. The map which accompanies the letter press 
serves to illustrate the author’s views, which are likely to command 
very general attention, some of them indeed, we think, may pro- 
duce conviction and hearty acquiescence. Still we are by no means 
satisfied that all his conclusions are just ; certainly they are not all 
warranted by his inductions. For instance he is not entitled to 
aver that the opium trade has only been connived at by the Map- 
darins and local authorities, as we shall soon see ; neither has he a 
right to assert that we entered China as a trading nation “‘ in spite of 
their (the Chinese) opposition,” ‘ scarcely by their consent,’ ‘* con- 
trary to their desire.” As little do we agree with him, when he 
charges government with the crime of encouraging the trade in 
question, knowing it to be offensive to and heartily and systematt- 
cally forbidden by the supreme powers of the country. And lastly, 
we altogether dissent from him when he declares, ‘‘ we have placed 
ourselves wholly in her (China) power,”—a prediction at least. 

We admit that abundance of edicts have been issued against the 
traffic. ‘The Chinese people, too, as well as their rulers may have 
frequently professed and pompously expressed their repugnance to 
all intercourse with us, and talked as superciliously of their indepen- 
dence as they have contemptuously affected to speak of what they 
call our intrusion and neediness. To be sure all this may have 
been done; and England has treated the insolence and falsehood 
with utter indifference, so long as their barbarism evaporated in 
words. But who does not know that it is the practise of this per- 
fidious nation to screen by means of the bombastic Janguage of re- 
pudiance that which they most earnestly desire? Our readers will 
find one of the commentaries which Englishmen, who are wel! ac- 
quainted with the forms and practices of Chinese disguise and ava- 
rice, have such frequent occasion to watch against, in certain obser- 
yations by Mr. Davis, the person who immediately succeeded Lord 
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papier. These observations appear in the Digest and are dated 
January, 1835, refering to an Imperial edict, which professed to 
be displeased with the Canton Merchants. Mr. Davis says :— 


‘This paper attributes the effortsof Lord Napier to obtain a direct com- 
munication with the government and the transactions consequent thereon, 
to the numerous extortions of the Canton merchants, and observes, that the 
foreigners, ‘unable to bear their grasping, stir up all disturbances.’ Were 
it at all probable (which I feel assured it is not) that the grievances admitted 
in this Imperial document and ordered therein to be redressed, were thus 
brought forward from any really spontaneous desire to do justice to strangers, 
and relieve the Canton trade from its heavy burthens, this would at least 
prove that our complaints, so often repeated, had at length reached the 
Court of Pekin. 

‘*‘ There is, however, far greater probability in attributing this disposition 
to criminate the Hong merchants, to that feeling of uneasiness which its 
present position in respect to the English trade is so well calculated to excite 
in the cautious and timid government of thiscountry. A species of apology 
is thus provided for the late occurrences and a desire professed to remed 
grievances : in expectation perhaps, that the harsh, unreasonable and unpre- 
cedented measure, of rejecting Lord Napier’s first letter of announcement, 
and subsequent attempts at direct correspondence, may expose it to the risk 
of future and embarrassing discussions. 

“* However desirable it may appear to His Majesty’s Government to 
avoid, if possible, the chance of a serious rupture with this country, at the 
same time that every endeavour is made to ameliorate the condition of 
British traders at Canton, it may with the utmost safety and certainty be 
averred, that the similar desire on the part of the Chinese government is no 
less sincere ; however carefully it may be sought to be disguised under the 
absurd phraseology of its official papers.” 


Thus it will be perceived that persons who have had many oppor- 
tunities of judging of the value of Chinese professions, and the mean- 
ing of their official phraseology, do not construe such things literally, 
but have to collate facts and documents to enable them to make out 
the true sense ; at the same time bearing in mind what are the 
usual screens employed by this timid government, whose policy, as 
respects foreigners, it is,—to quote from one of Captain Elliot’s de- 
spatches,—to allow of ‘‘ the mininum amount of foreign social inter- 
course which shall be consistent with the active pursuit of trade, ac- 
cording to their lights of the most advantageous mode of carrying 
on trade.” If this be the case, which experience amply demon- 
strates, no matter what language they use, can it be said that the 
British entered China ‘ in spite” of the people ? ? * contrary to their 
desires ?”’ ‘‘ scarcely by their consent ?” 

It is very obvious from all that we have heard and read on the 
subjects of difference between England and the Celestial Empire, 
that it is no easy matter to maintain any branch of trade with the 
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latter, without having the most friendly language and fair conduct 
misconstrued, often wilfully and from unacknowledged motives. 
We need hardly allude to the gross insults to which honourable 
traders are frequently exposed. With reference to the present rup- 
ture we are strongly of opinion that the English government has 
conducted itself with as much candour, forbearance, and regard to 
the law of nations, as the Celestials have any right to expect; 
while, as regards the opposition at home, which has been so strenu- 
ously put forward, to the measures of the Melbourne administration, 
concerning the opium trade, surely no impartial Englishman can en- 
tertain any feelings but those of disgust. When not only the 
honour of Great Britain is at stake, but the principles of justice, 
and the interests of humanity, is it a time for faction to rear its 
head, for partizanship to cripple the nation, or for timidity and 
incertitude to take the place of firmness and promptitude? If the 
present government have pursued a wrong course of policy towards 
China, it is a course, according to Mr. Young, that has all along 
characterized our commerce in that quarter. If again it be alleged 
that to our present rulers the strife at home and the broils at China 
are wholly attributable, we appeal for a triumphant answer to the 
Digest before us ; a digest of the voluminous despatches lately the 
subject of so much debate in Parliament. 

Truly did Captain Elliot say, when transmitting these docu- 
ments to Lord Palmerston, that they were ‘‘ as remarkable a series 
of papers as has ever yet emanated from the Government of China 
in respect to the foreign trade; and now that an abridgment or 
abstract is made of them, (in their entire state they extend to 456 
folio pages, yet the volume is out of print), forming a thin and 
cheap octavo volume, we have no doubt that the great interest 
about China, which already exists throughout the country will be 
increased and kept awake by such a well-timed and singular pub- 
lication. ‘ T'he subject,” to use some of the prefatory observations 
of the Digester, “is in itself so curious, so interesting, so strange 
in its details, and in some parts of it so exciting as a narrative of 
political struggles and dangerous adventures, that the merest novel 
reader would scarcely find the correspondence tedious.” 

Some allusion has already been made to the underhand acquies- 
cence and encouragement which the trade in opium received from 
the Chinese themselves, till recently, not merely by Mandarins and 
local authorities on the coasts, but by the Imperial government 
itself; and no doubt can remain after perusing the portions of the 
papers passing between the two quarrelling powers, or otherwise 
obtained, and now published, that the trade was favoured and pro- 
moted by the Chinese supreme authorities until 1837. 

The subject of legalising the trade was anxiously considered by 
the Chinese government. Captain Elliot sends home a despatch in 
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July, 1836, and adverts to a memorial that had lately before been 
addressed to the Emperor by one of his ministers, recommending a 
recognition of the trade, and that it might have the countenance of 
law. In answer to this memorial the Imperial command was given 
to ‘examine and report, which, in their official system, may be 
said to be a signification of assent ;” so writes Captain Elliot. But 
this is not all ; for the subject was made the theme of various me- 
morials and reports to the Emperor from the Chinese functionaries, 
some of them taking one side of the question, some another ; and 
generally just as the reporters considered how the revenue of the 
Empire would be affected by any measure, the morality of the 
question being overlooked. The “oozing out” of silver in 
exchange for the opium that when smuggled paid no duty, was 
clearly understood and pressed home by some of the reporters ; as 
was also the impossibility of checking an illicit trade by any laws, 
however sanguinary, or any measures however vigilant. We quote 
a passage or two from some of these reports. Says one :— 


“The existing state of the salt-trade in every province is abject in the 
extreme. How is this occasioned but by the unnoticed oozing out of silver? 
If the easily exhaustible stores of the central spring go to fill up the wide 
and fathomless gulf of the outer seas, gradually pouring themselves out from 
day to day and from month to month, we shall shortly be reduced to a state 
of which [ cannot bear to speak. 

** It is proposed entirely to cut off the foreign trade, and thus to remove 
the root, to dam up the source of the evil. The Celestial Dynasty would 
not, indeed, hesitate to relinquish the few millions of duties arising there- 
from. But all the nations of the West have had a general market open to 
their ships for upwards of a thousand years, while the dealers in opium are 
the English alone : it would be wrong, for the sake of cutting off the English 
trade, to cut off that of all the other nations. Besides, the hundreds of 
thousands of people living on the sea-coast depend wholly on trade for their 
livelihood, and how are they to be disposed of? Moreover, the barbarian 
ships, being on the high seas, can repair to any island that may be selected 
as an entrep6t, and the native sea-going vessels can meet them there ; it is 
then impossible to cut off the trade. Of late years, the foreign vessels have 
visited al] the ports of Fuhkeen, Chekeang, Keangnan, Shantung, even to 
Teentsin and Mantchouria, for the purpose of selling opium. And although 
at once expelled by the local authorities, yet it is reported that the quantity 
sold by them was not small. Thus it appears that though the commerce of 
Canton should be cut off, yet it will not be possible to prevent the clandestine 
introduction of merchandize.” 


One very short extract from the report of certain functionaries 
speaks volumes, shewing that it is the importation, not the con- 
sumption of opium, which frightens the Chinese authorities chiefly. 
The significant passage is as follows :— 
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“To shut out the importation of it by foreigners, there is no better plan 
than to sanction the cultivation and preparation of it in the empire. It 
would seem right, therefore, to relax in some measure the existing severe 
prohibitions, and to dispense with the close scrutiny now called for to hinder 
its cultivation.” 


So much has been said both within and beyond the walls of Par- 
liament on our differences with China, and so much written, that 
nothing fresh can be offered on the subject, until some new tidings 
arrive from the East. What the result of the warlike expedition 
which is fitting out may be, is, of course, a matter upon which we 
cannot even speculate with the slightest degree of confidence. Nay, 
Government has not deemed it proper to inform the public clearly 
what are the objects immediately contemplated. We fain hope, 
however, that England may consider that her honour can be vin- 
dicated without invading the ‘‘ Flowery Kingdom,” and the injuries 
sustained to be of easy repair. We hope and trust that the expensive 
and formidable preparations made and in progress by this country 
and the Company may have for their main object the establishment 
of entrepdts on neutral ground, on some of those islands pointed 
out by Mr. Young; so that if there is to be battle it may be in 


defence of such inoffensive and reasonable policy, and not that of 
revenge and retaliation. 





Arr. IX. 
1. The Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown. Translated into English 
with Notes. By Henry Lorp Brovecnam. London: Knight. 1840, 


2. The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero. London: Moxon. 
1840. 


THE most remarkable circumstance connected with the first of 
these publications, the translation of Demosthenes’ Oration upon 
the Crown, with Notes, the Greek Text, and various Readings 
selected from Wolff, Taylor, Reiske, and others, is that the work 
is by the many-minded, versatile, never-exhausted, and universally- 
equipped Lord Brougham. But there is also another thing which 
is worthy of remark concerning this work. It appears that his 
lordship has had his thoughts directed to the translation of the 
greatest oration of the greatest of orators for nearly thirty years, 
and that he has had the benefit of the suggestions and of some aid 
from persons that must be considered qualified assistants; while his 
own acquirements as a Greek scholar have been frequently the 
theme of laudatory observation, and also of self-exhibition in his 
criticisms and otherwise. And yet, after all the groaning of the 
mountain, the thing born is but of a very indifferent nature, and by 
no means equal to what might have been expected. True, it is no 
easy matter to do justice by translation to the “‘ old man eloquent.” 
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But few scholars, and far fewer readers of translations by the ripest 
scholars, perceive the peculiar merits of the Orator; still fewer have 
a hearty relish for the mere energy, the direct simplicity, and the 
fiery intensity of the Greek, even with all the massiveness of his 
thoughts and the healthiness of his passion ; seeing that he puts 
forward, without going out of his way in search of tropes and 
rhetorical flourishes, nothing but what appear the dictates of com- 
mon sense and the plainest truths or most obvious principles, 
When people read one of his speeches and find nothing which 
impresses them with an idea of labour, little that is majestically 
sounding, and a stern abnegation of rich imagery, being at the same 
time but partially informed of the nature of the occasion when the 
speech was uttered, or of the character of a Greek audience, they, 
if honest enough to confess the truth, will declare that little of art 
shines in the displays of Demosthenes, little which could carry cap- 
tive with him the convictions either of a popular or a learned assem- 
bly. Weare pretty sure that there has hardly ever been a youth 
at College, however expert he may have been as a translator of 
Greek, who has not fancied that his own exercises, his own academic 
orations were greatly superior in the adornments of language and 
imagination, and in weight of argument to the Oration upon the 
Crown. 

Far be it from us to insinuate that Lord Brougham is deficient in 
any degree or on any point when contemplating the wonderful ora- 
torical efforts and achievements of the old Greek. It is quite mani- 
fest that he not only has studied him earnestly, but mightly admired, 
and cordially relished him ; having a clear perception of his excel- 
lence as an artist, as well as a philosopher and statesman. But all 
this may exist with an incompetency to do full justice to his idol by 
translation ; while, without depreciating his lordship’s attributes as 
an orator, or perception as regards any quality that may have dis- 
tinguished his brother, we question much whether their minds were 
cast so nearly in the same mould, and still more whether their 
habits as speakers have been such as to fit him to perform the task 
here proposed in a satisfactory manner. ‘The forms of procedure, 
the matters of business in our courts of law and in Parliament; our 
forensic advocacy and legislative debates; above all the discursive 
style and prolonged displays of Brougham, are of quite another cha- 
racter to those of the model which Demosthenes erected, exhibiting 

uite a different taste. 

No doubt his lordship entertains other notions, fancying that he 
is in every respect specially qualified for the office he has here un- 
dertaken. Indeed he very plainly hints that none but an orator 
can properly translate the speeches of an orator, because of the 
want of experience in the art. He says,— 

** No one candeny a great knowledge of the Greck language to such men 
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as Leland, and Francis, and Cesarotti, and Millot ; nor indeed is Dawson 
in this respect at all deficient ; while Wolff and Taylor must be admitted to 
have been among the most perfect masters of it. That both Leland and 
Francis, too, had very considerable power over the English language, it 
would be absurd to deny ; many passages have been rendered by both with 
success, some with great felicity. But one qualification for this task all 
those translators equally wanted ; none of them had any practical experience 
of oratory ; none of them had had the habit of addressing popular assem- 
blies, or even judicial bodies ; none of them were orators either accidentally 
or by profession.” 


Really we cannot see that much depends, in the work of transla- 
tion, upon the qualification here insisted on; unless in such a per- 
formance a paraphrase rather than a faithful rendering, with a due 
observance of idioms, and a thorough historical knowledge, for the 
purposes of elucidation, be the purpose of the work; a purpose 
which his lordship professes not only that he has not entertained, 
but that he considers one of the principal faults to be found with 
the translations of his English predecessors, to have been paraphras- 
tic liberties uncongenial with the spirit and the truth of the original. 
No doubt he has often avoided this temptation ; but on those occa- 
sions he is bold and passionless, generally, rather than Demos- 
thenean; while, again, he is remarkable for his non-perception of 
precise meanings, and characteristic touches of the old master, 
substituting, times without number, a vague sentiment, or a phrase 
conventionally English for the terseness, the force, and the gladia- 
torial strength of the Greek. The Oration upon the Crown remains 
to be translated into English. 

Demosthenes is worthy of most earnest study, not merely as 
an orator, and a statesman, but asa man. His life, in short even 
from the imperfect lights or broken links which have been handed 
down to us concerning him, is surpassed by none among the anci- 
ents for the points of interest and instruction which it holds out. 
We know a number of its extraordinary passages, each of which 
might be made a text for a valuable commentary. We know, for 
example, that he was a great originalist, a self-framer as it has been 
well expressed, father to himself, as one of the old Greeks calls it. 
He not only mastered himself, that is, his defects, supplying their 
places with unequalled qualities and accomplishments, but he 
triumphed over all others ; over all rivals and false principles. 

Plutarch has recorded that he was naturally of a feeble constitu- 
tion, and that even his voice wanted ordinary strength and power of 
utterance; but that he corrected these infirmities, by early rising, 
and vigorous exercise, such as running up hill. By declaiming on 
the sea-shore, he combatted the noise and violence of the surging 
ocean ; and by transcribing Thucydides seven times with his own 
hand, he not only underwent great physical exercise, but schooled 
his genius and mental powers in the healthiest manner. 
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We have already hinted at some of the characteristics of Demos- 
thenes as an orator. A few remarks further may not be unwelcome 
to the popular reader on this subject. 

To the appetite for highly seasoned, but not for strong, it might 
be added, homely food, he is not suited. His sentiments were 
wonderful, not for their novelty, or divergence from those of com- 
mon men, but for their surpassing breadth and might; while the 
subjects to which he addressed himself were intelligible on the part 
of every one, but clothed with unimagined dignity, and sent home 
by the torrent of his soul with resistless power. He disdained all 
trickery, all sophism ; for apprehending the precise and true charac- 
ter of the subject in hand, its weak and strong points, he from the 
first kept his eye upon it, never veering, and rushed towards it, 
crushing or throwing aside in tatters every opposition, keeping the 
audience at his heels. In his manner of defence, attack, and con- 
quest, he rises amazingly above Cicero, and most remarkably differs 
from the Roman; or rather their modes were essentially distinct, 
each being a master in his own school, although the Greek reached 
the sublime, while the other was of an inferior order ; the first of de- 
claimers, the most graceful and adorned of orators, the most attrac- 
tive in exhibition to all who prefer, like the French critics, the gar- 
niture of imagination, the exhaustless store-houses of learning and 
elaborate illustration, to depth and comprehensiveness of intellect, 
to the majestic sway of reason, and to the native genius built upon, 
or harmoniously combined with a huge mass of common sense,— 
the decision, energy, and rapidity of Demosthenes keeping pace with 
the exhaustless fire which filled his nature. The simplicity of the 
Greek has been taken for poverty, whereas it was the gem itself; 
others have deemed it feebleness, whereas it was the soul of 
strength, unencumbered, unfaltering, and undeviating in its swell- 
ing and overwhelming sweep. The object which Demosthenes con- 
templated, might be plain in itself, nay, commonplace under the 
treatment of any other orator; but one of the proofs of his un- 
matched grasp was, that he never failed to exalt the familiarity to a 
dignity worthy of the greatest of subjects. The course which he 
at the outset set himself upon, might be one that had often been 
trod; but he was sure gradually, and by an even ascent, to mount 
to a majestic and commanding elevation. The point which he 
desired to near and to establish on a foundation which none would 
find themselves able to assail or to overturn, might at first seem very 
distant, but, as already mentioned, his rush towards it would be in 
a straight line, and the goal worthy of the strength put forth. 

Behold or imagine him before the Thebans, a people renowned 
for their stupidity, their selfishness, and their prejudices. They 
were easily to be bought, however, by corrupt means, as Xerxes 
could tell, and were ready to dispose of themselves, for similar con- 
siderations to Philip. What could rhetoric be expected to achieve 
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over such a people? Demosthenes might be equal to any conquest 
over the feelings and modes of thinking of the enlightened and the 
mercurial Athenians; but what could he hope to do with the The- 
ban council, after Philip’s ambassadors had delivered themselves be- 
fore a willing audience, offering the most tempting bribes, and the 
promises of the best alliance? Yet the orator conscious of his 
strength, of the merits of his cause, and of the exigencies of the 
occasion, rises composedly to reply ; no doubt his auditors feeling 
perfectly assured that his case was not only desperate in its own na- 
ture, but that having already made up their minds concerning what 
they would do, that he could only gratify their curiosity, and 
their wish to hear the far-famed orator ; nothing more. 

Well he begins; but the Council, while being unable to withdraw 
their eyes from the man, discover nothing of what they anticipated; 
none of those flourishes at the outset, which had been wont to tickle 
even their dull ears by soundandnumber. Why, they say to them- 
selves, he goes foolishly to work; he has really at once got into the 
heart of his case; but how is he to get out of it? how will he deal 
with the multitude and weight of the questions that crowd upon 
him ? how can he go further? And yet he does not seem daunted; 
he is possessed; he is even grappling plainly and ably with the 
chief difficulties. They say this is something we did not expect; it 
is altogether out of the common way. To quote the words of a re- 
cent criticism relative to this very speech,— Their curiosity be- 
comes earnestness. Thev look about them for a moment, and their 
attention is rivetted on him, once and for all. Sentence upon sen- 
tence the speaker strikes home. The strokes tell. The metal, so 
cold but even now, is warmed through. The warmth becomes heat. 
It is hot—red hot. It burns vividly. It is all over inaglow. He 
sees that they are at the right temper. He works and wields them 
at his will. But a few strokes more, and he has made of that dull 
metal a meet and high-wrought instrument—a sword of proof—aye, 
and more. He has carried home that sword in triumph, and has 
armed his countrymen, defenceless else, but more terribly furnished 
for their welfare.” 

The life and character of Demosthenes as a statesman must be 
regarded in an exceedingly high light; higher than his fame as an 
orator, a fame so easy to proclaim without understanding why, has 
allowed him to be held. It is much more difficult to quote and sup- 
= proofs of his statesmanship than of the splendour of his Phi- 

ippics ; and yet even quotation should and would on all occasions 
serve for illustration of all his excellences. In fact it is absurd to 
think of a political and patriotic speech as being worthy of notice, 
that has not developed and illustrated some grand principles of 
morals and government. Certainly Demosthenes was a great pa- 
triot. He proved it in his exile, and by many other extraordinary 
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sacrifices. A story obtained that he in his latter years accepted ofa 
bribe, If so, it was only an instance of a great and good man being 
fallible. The charge, however, is unsupported by reliable evidence, 
It is far more likely to be a calumny than a truth. His blood was the 
forfeit which he paid at last for his love of freedom and of his 
country ; and who can count the price, or who calculate the weight 
of that argument ? 

The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero. The Life, by 
Dr. Middleton ; the Letters to several of his Friends, translated by 
William Melmoth ; the Letters to Atticus, translated by Dr. He- 
berden; “ a library of eloquence and reason,” in one handsome 
volume, which not only to the mere English, but the scholarly reader 
is a treasure. 

By a study of the contents of this volume, there is not a person 
of ordinary abilities and acquirements in these kingdoms that may 
not obtain a very clear and exact knowledge of Roman life and 
Roman history at one of the most excited and wonderful periods in 
the vicissitudes of the nation. What is more, the character, genius, 
and acquirements of Cicero himself stand vividly before us in these 
pages; no mean study. ‘Then again the moral and secular views 
here set forth and enforced by examples, and the beauty of the lite- 
rature, can never be too highly prized. Gibbon, as we are reminded 
by a contemporary journal, has said, ‘‘ Cicero in Latin, and Xeno- 
phon in Greek, are the two ancients whom I would first propose to 
a liberal scholar; not only for the merit of their style and senti- 
ments, but for the admirable lessons which may be applied almost 
to every situation of public and private life. Cicero’s Epistles may 
in particular afford the models of every form of correspondence, 
from the careless effusions of tenderness and friendship, to the well- 
guarded declaration of discreet and dignified resentment.” 

The Translations of the Letters before us are acknowledged to 
be the best which our language possesses; while the Life by Dr. 
Middleton, which has been the subject of a vast deal of criticism— 
of admiration and severe handling,—must be admitted to be an in- 
dispensable guide and authority for him who would make himself 
acquainted with the literature, the philosophy, the politics, the 
biography, and the manners of the Romans contemporary and con- 
nected with the times of Tully. It is also one of the pleasantest 
works to read of those that grace our language. The present 
volume is, altogether arich contribution to English Letters, perhaps 
not to be surpassed in this respect by any of the remarkably hand- 
some and cheap, yet complete reprints which Mr. Moxon has yet 
had the enterprise to publish. 

Cicero stands second only to Demosthenes amongst orators, their 
distinctive qualities having been already indicated by us. His 
invention was boundless, his learning vast, his imagination soaring, 
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his taste fastidious, his industry unceasing, his memory capacious 
and wonderfully retentive, and his style as a writer and a speaker 
most dignified and animated. He was the prince of rhetoricians. 
Philosophy and polite literature were his favourites rather than dr 
or exact law. In ethics he shone transcendantly ; and, had he culti- 
vated poetry, doubtless he would have ranked with the most esteemed 
of his countrymen in that art. 

Like Demosthenes, Cicero began to distinguish himself in his 
twenty-sixth year; and what is more, as well as better than pas- 
sages in his after life demonstrated, he thus early assailed tyrannical 
policy with a power of declamatory invective, which made his name 
familiar to every Roman citizen. ‘This effort of the young advo- 
cate against the sanguinary Sylla, fortunately for the orator, forced 
him to retire from Rome; for in the course of his travels in the 
East, he had an opportunity of reaping the choicest fruits in the 
schools of Asia Minor. Not long after his return, being in every 
respect greatly improved, he was appointed to the office of questor, 
which put him in the cradle of statesmanship, and fairly upon the path 
to consular office. Sicily was the seat of his authority thus obtained; 
and here he collected the materials out of which his celebrated pro- 
secution of Verres arose. A passage or two from the speeches deli. 
vered in his impeachment of that cruel oppressor, and relentless 
inflictor of the direst punishments, will convey some notion of the 
orator’s manner and matter. Argument he does not care half so 
much about as how he may overwhelm the object of impeachment 
with passionate indignation and the most withering exposure of atro- 
cities ; such, at least, as appeared the most unpardonable and mon- 
strous in Roman eyes. The mere English reader will perceive the 
use which he was in the habit of making of interrogation, even in 
the following short specimens. He is enumerating some of the 
enormities in the iniquitous administration of Verres :— 


* What shall I say of Gaius? * * * Gaius, with some others, had been 
thrown into irons—he escaped, andreached Messina. On first beholding I taly, 
after his fortunate escape from the dungeon and death, he felt, as it were, a 
new fountain of being, when he inhaled once again the pure air of the laws 
and liberty. Still he was but yet at Messina. He spoke. He complained 
that, though a free citizen of Rome, he had been cast into irons—that hew as 
journeying thither, and Verres, if he could, would seize him on his return. 
Unfortunate citizen, he knew not how little it mattered whether he spoke 
thus in Messina, or before the monster himself in his palace. Did I not 
tell you that Verres had made this city the accomplice of all his crimes— 
the custodier of all his rapine—the participator in all his infamies? Gaius 
is dragged before a foreign magistrate who could take no legal cognizance 
of the act—chance brings Verres to Messina on that same day—the matter 
is detailed to him—he at once hurries to the Forum, swelling with crime 
and mad rage—his eyes flaming with passion—every feature of his counte- 
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nance bearing the stamp of ferocity. All eagerly marked his behaviour. 
In an instant he commands Gaius to be seized, stripped, and manacled in 
the public market-place. The scourges are in readiness. That wretched 
victim exclaims—‘ I am a Roman citizen of the free town of Cosa!’ In 
vain! Verres commands him to be taken by the executioners of his 
vengeance, and scourged almost to death! Gracious Heavens! only con- 
ceive—a Roman citizen scourged and scarred in the open market-place of 
Messina! No groan escaped him through all the agonizing infliction—during 
all the repeated blows, only one cry was that wretched man heard to utter 
—‘ Iam a Roman citizen.’ He imagined, and imagined justly, that the mere 
utterance of that word should terminate his torture. But no! while he 
implored and claimed the protection due to the name of citizen, the cross— 
yea, the cross is got ready for this wretched and pain-stricken victim, who 
had never before witnessed such an abuse of power. * * * Have we 
lived to see it come to this, that in a province of the Roman people, in a 
town of our confederates, that by order of a man to whom that people had 
given in trust the symbols of their sovereignty, a Roman citizen should be 
bound and scourged? What, Verres! when you practised flames and 
burning plates, and all the engines of torture, though you were deaf to his 
painful shrieks and lamentations, how were you insensible to the undis- 
sembled tears of the Romans who were witnesses of his torment? Dared 
you crucify a man who called himself a Roman citizen?” 


Of the punishment of crucifixion the orator, who knew nothing 
of the great sacrifice, or its appalling and hallowed wonders, makes 
fearful account, and such as Roman sympathies were sure to second 
with the promptest expression of detestation and revengeful feeling. 
No wonder that the accused should seek safety in exile :— 


“‘ Judges,” continued the orator, “‘ here I stop-——here I take my stand! . 


I rely on this one fact, and throw all the rest to the winds. His own con- 
fession arrests and strangles him. What, Verres! Did you not know it? 
Did you only suspect that he was a spy? I ask not the ground of your 
suspicion—out of your own lips are you condemned. He said he was a 
Roman citizen—you hear him. Verres, tell me! Were you doomed to 
live in some remote part of the earth, and there dragged to torture, what 
would be your exclamation? What but ‘I am a Roman citizen?’ Andif 
so—if this glorious and august name of citizen had been your safe guard 
among strangers and barbarians, should not that man whom you savagely 
crucified, stranger and unknown to you though he may have been— 
should he not, when he proclaimed himself a Roman citizen, have obtained 
from a Roman Preztor, if not life, at least a short respite from death? Poor 
and humble men traverse the seas—they reach countries they have never 
before seen, where their persons are those of strangers, and where security 
for their conduct they cannot find. Yet, trusting to the privilege of citizen- 
ship, they count themselves secure, not alone in presence of our officers, 
who are restrained by the force of our laws and public opinion—not alone 
in the society of their fellow-citizens, to whom they are united by the same 
language, the same institutions, the same communion ofnumerous privileges ; 
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but arrive where they may, they are sure to find a perfect guarantee for 
their inviolability. Annihilate that trust—weaken that assurance—let there 
be no safeguard in these words ‘ I am a Roman citizen’—let the preetor or 
any other person have the power to inflict whatever measure of torture he 
leases on whatever person calls himself a Roman citizen, under the pre- 
tence that he does not know whether he is or is not. ‘ What follows?” 


The orator approaches the climax :— 


‘“* Why say more of Gaius? As if you were his enemy alone, and not of 
the Roman name—the Roman nation—and the rights of citizens? No, 
Verres ; you were not his enemy, but the enemy of the common cause of 
liberty. Why did you, when the Mamertines, in conformity with usage, 
were rearing the cross on the Pompeian way, order them to erect it towards 
the sea? Why did you add—you cannot deny it—you said it in the hearing 
of thousands—that you preferred that site in order that he who called him- 
self a Roman citizen might from his elevation get a last look of his home 
and his country? From the very foundation of Messina no cross was ever 
erected on the same spot! but Verres chose the aspect of Italy, that his 
victim, while gasping in agony, might measure with his dying eyes the 
narrow space that separated slavery from liberty, and that Italy might 
behold one of her children expire with a refinement of cruelty only reserved 
for slaves.” 


That noble figure of language, personification, but which is so 
ridiculous in the unskilled hand, comes to his aid: 


** It was not Gaius—it was not an obscure individual—-it was not a single 
Roman citizen, but the common cause of freedom, and of all the citizens of 
Rome, that you tortured and crucified. Look to the audacity of the 
monster. Do you not believe he regretted his inability to crucify our citi- 
zens in the Forum, the Comitium—nay, on this very tribunal? Oh! were 
I to narrate his cruelties—not to Roman citizens—not to the friends of 
our republic—not to the nations who have heard our name—not to human 
beings, but to the brutes of the field ; or if still further, in the most desert 
solitudes, were | to utter these lamentations to cliffs and rocks, even all 
that is mute and inanimate in nature would tremble with indignation at the 
recital of such enormities! But now, when I appeal to Roman Senators, 
the dispensers of the laws—of justice, of indefeasible right—why should I 
fear that he will not be condemned to the punishment of the cross, that his 
fall may be a perpetual warning to monsters like himself?” 


These are specimens of one of Cicero’s marvellous declamatory 
displays, which were so well fitted to work upon the Roman mind. 
When he came to address the people, instead of the dispensers of 
the law, he, if possible, waxed still more magnificent. So long as 
popularity and prosperity attended him, every new effort seemed 
to transcend the former. But it is also true that he was exceed- 
ingly vain as a man, while as a statesman his foresight was short, 
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and the homage he paid to some of the covert enemies of freedom 
extravagant. Neither did he grapple with adversity with the 
dignity and strength of the Grecian orator. Yet its lessons were 
not lost upon him; for in his advanced years, when he perceived the 
pass to which his country was brought, and the imminent dangers to 
which its liberties were exposed, he feared not to denounce the pro- 
fligate Antony, and to pour upon him the phials of his wrath and 
hatred, although anticipating that a violent death might be the re- 
ward of his patriotism; and thus at last, both by his exertions and 


by his sacrifices, he rose to a level with Demosthenes; and their 
deaths were alike. 


‘It is for you Antony,” he said, “‘to look to your own course—I will 
proclaim mine: Young, I have defended the cothmonwealth—old, I shall 
never abandon her. I scorned the swords of Cataline—I will not be afraid 
of yours. * * * To me, in truth, conscript fathers, death is even to be 
desired, having discharged the high duties I undertook to accomplish. 
Two things only do I desire—one, that dying, I may leave the Roman 
people free—a greater favour than this the immortal gods cannot bestow ; 


the other—that the fate of any man may be in just proportion as he 
deserves well or ill of his country.” 





Art. X.—Les Memoires du Diable. Par Freperic Souris. 
Bruxelles edit: Meline. 


TueEreE is probably no nation in the world whose literature is at this 
moment so interesting, both to the philosopher and the individual 
who reads for amusement, as that of France. Liberality of opinion 
is carried to such an extent in that happy country, that the man 
who writes freely is not contemned and shunned by his fellow-country- 
men, and therefore prejudice is far less active, and consequently less 
pernicious in its results, in that land than in any other. The Eng- 
lish boast of a freedom which they do not possess: individual 
liberty does not exist, as the fate of every man is in the hands of a 
policeman, or of a jury who judge him to be guilty upon the most 
trivial circumstantial evidence: the English code is notoriously the 
most sanguinary, with all its recent improvements and ‘modifica- 
tions, of all the nations in Christendom, not even excepting 
Russia; titles are alone bestowed upon the wealthy, and seldom, if 
ever, upon the indigent meritorious one ; there is one kind of justice 
for the poor man, and another for the rich; the taxation is oppres- 
sive in the extreme, especially upon the lower orders; and no coun- 
try in the civilized world exhibits such phases of abject poverty and 
downright misery as England. Her only superiority over conti- 
nental nations is the extent of the franchise of electors of the national 
representatives, and even this liberty is rather the abuse than the 
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use of real freedom. Her laws are ill-defined and contradictory— 
her courts of justice swallow up the bulk of all monies relative to 
which there arises litigation—her Court of Chancery is the scorn 
of the civilized world,—and yet the Englishman turns with pride to 
his native land, and fondly imagines that there is none like it. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” We do not 
however envy those who have not travelled, and who are unac- 
quainted with the excellence of foreign institutions, and we can 
safely declare that it is impossible for an Englishman to divest him- 
self of national prejudice, unless he for some short period lose sight 
of the white cliffs of his sea-girt isle, and proceed to foreign shores. 

As it is with the political institutions of England, in comparison 
with those of other nations, so is it with her literature. Her litera- 
ture is shackled by prejudice, deformed by national vanity, and 
rendered stationary, as it were, by a disinclination to imitate foreign 
examples. ‘There are but few really useful works now published in 
London, in comparison with the trashy novels and works of fiction 
which issue in such overwhelming numbers from the press ; and all 
grand publications, in goodly quartos, with highly executed plates, 
seem to have totally lost the possibility of a market. ‘The press is 
moreover deluged with reprints of books, the mere lasting popularity 
of which bears ample testimony to the paucity of worthy successors, 
and the novelist obtains far more patronage, both from the book- 
seller and public, than the scientific or learned writer. Disquisi- 
tions, such as we see emanate from the pens of De Barante, Am.. 
pére, Saint Beuve, &c., in France, are now absolutely unattempted 
in England; and the only branch of her literature, in which she 
condescends to imitate the French, is her drama. There she is 
servile in the extreme, and scarcely takes the trouble to change a 
sentence or two here or there, just to adopt I’rench pieces to tha 
tastes, or rather the prudery of the English. 

French literature is but little known or understood by even the 
few English writers who pretend to be familiar with it. Jules 
Janin cut Bulwer’s works up in the feuilletons of the Journal des 
Debats ; and so Bulwer, in revenge, exclaims, “Oh! that French 
literature could have spawned forth a Jules Janin !” Now it hap- 
pens that Jules Janin is one of the most celebrated authors of 
France,—his Chemin de Traverse is an admirable romance, 
eminently moral in its object,—and he receives a Jarge salary for his 
periodical papers in the Journal des Debats. He is the theatrical 
critic par excellence; and an article, signed J. J., can make or 
ruin a debutant. This is the man whom Bulwer abuses, and con- 
cerning whom he either evidently knew nothing, or most wantonly 
lied. Whenever ‘Theodore Hook makes any allusion to French 
literature, he is always in the wrong; and Nimrod, in his essays 
upon French matters in general, now publishing in — New 
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Monthly Magazine, makes himself out a greater dunce than we 
took him for. We are intimately acquainted with Mr. Apperly 
(Nimrod): and will it be believed that this pretended critic of 
French men and manners—this individual who has lived nearly 
ten years in France—this superficial and self-sufficient commenta- 
tor, zs totally unacquainted with the French language, and has never 
read a single work of any consequeuce in that tongue in his life? 

Occasionally the Foreign Quarterlies contain some excellent 
articles upon French literature; and we cannot too highly recom- 
mend an article upon French journalism, which appeared in the 
last number of the Quarterly Review—a magazine that is usually 
anything but impartial or correct in its strictures upon matters con- 
nected with our Gallic neighbours. But generally, the English 
public is entirely deluded by its writers relative to French litera- 
ture ; and a strong prejudice is created against French authors in 
order to offer up a meet sacrifice to the national vanity of the 
English. It is as natural for an Englishman to abuse a Frenchman, 
as for him to eat his dinner or perform any general ceremony of 
existence ; and years—long years must pass away ere that deeply- 
rooted hatred which lies in the breast of the Englishman for the 
name of the Frenchman, shall have totally subsided. 

The bookseller’s situation in the literary world of Paris seems also 
to vary in many essential points from that in England. It would 
almost appear that nothing but the most tremendous puffing and an 
enormous outlay for advertisements will procure a sale for a book in 
England, whereas only a few francs are similarly expended in 
France. And yet an edition of every kind of work is there compara- 
tively larger than in England. It is true that books are more than 
half as cheap again in the former than in the latter country ; but 
this circumstance is not alone sufficient to account for the great ‘pre- 
ponderance in the number of purchasers of books in France over 
that of buyers in England. A new novel has a good sale in Eng- 
land if five hundred copies be disposed of, in France the sale would 
not be less than twelve hundred. The price of the novel (to the 
public):is in the former country thirty one shillings and sixpence, and 
fifteen francs in the latter. ‘The fact is, that the French are a far 
more ‘‘ reading people” than the English ; and hence it resuits that 
publishers can afford to be more liberal. Authors are also more 
wealthy and numerous in Erance than they are in England, and 
the calling is a far more honourable one in the eyes of the citizens 
of the former than it is in those of the latter country. The word 
‘* Author” scarcely constitutes a profession in England: in France 
the distinction of Homme de Lettres is as definitive and proper as 
that of Physician, Lawyer, Barrister, Banker, &c. In reference to 
English authors, the facetious Tom Hood observed “that they 
formed a true republic of letters, because they had not a Sovereign 
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amongst them;” this observation cannot be applied to the French 
fraternity, for they abound in Napoleons. 

As we are thus descanting upon authors and authorship, we may 
as well seize this opportunity of expressing our opinion relative to 
the copyright-bill proposed by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. Mr Tegg, 
the eminent publisher of Cheapside, has written several excellent let- 
tess to Zhe Times upon this subject, and has expressed his opinions in 
a manner calculated to carry conviction to every mind of the ruinous 
consequences to be apprehended from the bill. It is true that lite- 
rary property may be viewed as a fixed and stationary property, like 
a farm, a house, or any other possession which a man enjoys for life, 
and then transmits to his heirs: but this is only viewing the ques- 
tion in a narrow sphere. We must remember that laws are not 
enacted for the benefit of the few, but for the good of the many, and 
that the welfare of the majority must be considered in preference to 
that of a minority. If then it be granted that literature confers a 
benefit upon the country, it will be admitted that the cheapest pos- 
sible literature is the most beneficial. ‘lhis cheap literature is only 
to be secured to the nation by a publisher or author possessing a 
short copyright in respect to his books ; because permanent or long 
copyright constitutes a monopoly, which is never characterized by 
cheapness ; and the only chance of ensuring to the public the neces- 
sary quantity of literary food at the lowest rate, is by fixing a term 
when copyrights shall expire, that a competition may be encouraged 
amongst the booksellers to supply the market with books at the 
lowest rate. Thus, if the few suffer, the millions are benefitted ; 
and this object is, or ought to be, the sole aim of all legislation. 
Many an enactment may appear an injustice when superficially 
glanced at; but, when viewed closely, its real value may be at 
length detected. A short copyright is evidently the act of justice 
in respect to the majority of the nation ; and any attempt to extend 
its duration must be construed into an infringement upon the rights 
of the many, for the benefit of the few. Upon this broad principle 
should matters of so great an importance be viewed; and hasty 
conclusions should be zealously avoided. It would be far better if 
Serjeant Talfourd would exert his influence to procure an interna- 
tional copyright law between England and France, for the preven- 
tion of the piracies committed upon English literature by Galignani 
and Baudry, than for the purpose of serving one or two friends, 
whose vanity has after all increased the value uf the measure he pro- 
poses. 

Weare not aware that all these preliminary observations bear 
very appositely upon the book which we are about to review; but a 
French book naturally led us to make some remarks upon French 
literature; we were then induced to allude to England and English 
literature, in comparison with France and French writings,—and, 
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by a not very unnatural transition, passed on to the discussion of 
the all-absorbing copyright question. We shall therefore now pro- 
ceed to review the work whose title stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, and hope our readers will excuse the length of our introduction, 
if it shall have proved wearisome to them. 

Of all the remarkable works which have emanated within the last 
few years from the French press, Les Memoires du Diable, by Fre- 
deric Soulié, is one of the most conspicuous. Frederic Soulié is 
the author of many popular novels and romances, amongst which is 
the Deux Cadavres, which relates to the times of Cromwell, and 
which created no inconsiderable sensation when it was first pub- 
lished. Les Memoires du Diable extend to eight volumes, and com- 
prise, in one continuous tale, varied by numerous episodical con- 
structions, a series of lessons of human life. The principal moral of 
the work is to demonstrate the folly of trusting to outward appear- 
ances; and, although some portions of the tale would be termed 
objectionable by English readers, there is much useful reasoning and 
instructive comment in its pages. 

We have Daniel de Foe’s “ History of the Devil,” Le Sage’s 
Diable Boiteux, and several other popular works in which his 
Satanic Majesty figures ; but in none is he represented with such 
favourable characteristics as in the Memoires du Diable now under 
notice. But in order to afford the reader an idea of the manner in 
which the fallen angel is made to occupy so prominent a part in 
these volumes, we will at once translate the commencement of the 
work :— 


** On the first of January, 181 —, the Baron Francois Armand de Luizzi 
was seated by the side of the fire, in his castle of Ronquerolles. Although 
twenty years have past away since I last saw that castle, I remember it per- 
fectly. Contrary to the usual position of feudal mansions, it is situate at the 
bottom of the valley, and consisted (at the period when this narrative com- 
mences) of four towers connected together by as many lower buildings, or 
curtains, the roofs of which were covered with slates—a circumstance far 
from common in the Pyrenees. 

‘‘Thus, when this castle was seen from the summit of the hills which sur- 
rounded it, it seemed rather to be a habitation of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries, than a fortress of the year 1327, the epoch at which it was 
built. 

‘In my infancy I have frequently visited the interior of this castle, and I 
remember that I especially admired the large flag stones with which the 
uppermost rooms were paved. ‘Those flag-stones had originally formed the 
platform of Ronquerolles, when it was a stronghold destined for defence ; 
and, when the times of feudal discord ceased, that platform had been covered 
in with a roof terminating in gables, like those which may be seen over 
the gate of the castle of Vincennes, but without affecting the general appear- 
ance of the original architecture. 
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** Now that we are aware that of all durable materials iron is-the one 
which decays the soonest, I shall not declare that Ronquerolles seemed as if 
it were built of iron—to such an extent had its walls and turrets been re- 
spected by the centuries that had passed over its head; but I may safely 
observe the state of that old castle’s prevervation was most remarkable. A 
visitor of the present epoch to that old castle might well imagine that it owed 
its existence to the gothic taste of some architectural amateur, who had 
raised those walls but a few days previously, and whose work had not as 
yet had time even to experience the first effects of tempest or of age; for 
not a line of the flowered arabesques was broken, not a particle mutilated ! 
Still, within the memory of man, no one ever worked at the alteration or 
repairs of that old castle ! 

‘“‘ It had nevertheless undergone several changes since the day of its con- 
struction ; and the most singular of all were those that were observable upon 
proceeding towards it on the southern side, none of the six windows, which 
occupied the fa¢ade on that side, resembling the others. The first on the 
left hand, as the spectator gazed towards the southern side, was a window 
ornamented with mouldings, and formed with a cross of stone which divided 
it into four compartments, the panes of which were like those of a modern 
dwelling-house. The second window resembled the first, save in respect to 
the panes, which were set in leaden frames, and resembled, in size and ar- 
rangement, those of the old churches. The third had lost its mouldings 
and its cross, the former having been filled up with bricks and mortar, and 
a quantity of wood-work, in which windows that lift up and down like those 
of English houses of the present day, had been set. ‘The fourth was orna- 
mented with two folding windows generally known as French ones, one 
opening inwardly, and the other outwardly, both formed of little panes in the 
Spanish fashion, and protected by shutters closing outside. The fifth was a 
modern window with large panes, and shaded by a Venetian blind. The 
sixth was a window consisting of only one vast pane, behind which was 
a blind painted in divers colours. This last window was also provided with 
shutters, closed from the outside. ‘The wall of the castle, in which these 
windows were made, continued for a considerable distance beyond the last 
one; and it appears that the sixth window was only seen by the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, on the morning of the death of the Baron Hugh 
Francois de Luizzi, father of the Baron Armand Frangois de Luizzi, 
a circumstance which occurred on the Ist of January, 181—, with- 
out any one knowing who had pierced it or arranged it in its existing 
shape. 

“That which was the most extraordinary circumstance connected with these 
windows, was that they had been formed in the same sudden manner and under 
similiar circumstances,—that is to say, that no signs of labour nor of work- 
men were apparent, and the appearance of a fresh window always took place 
after the death of each successive proprietor of the castle. One fact was in- 
contestable,—that each of the windows belonged to a bed-chamber which had 
been closed up, never again to be opened, from the moment when its last 
occupant had ceased to exist. 

‘‘ Probably this strange mystery would have produced the most unpleasant 
results amongst the inhabitants of the vicinity of the castle, had Ronquerol- 
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les been constantly inhabited by its proprietors ; but, for upwards of two 
centuries, each new heir of Luizzi had only made his appearance for the 
space of four-and-twenty hours at the castle, and had then left it—never to 
return! Such had been the conduct of the late Baron Hugh Frangois de 
Luizzi; and his son and successor, Francois Armand de Luizzi, who 
arrived at Ronquerolles on the 1st of January, 181 —, announced his de- 
parture for the following morning. 

“* The porter was only made aware of the intended visit of his new master 
by seeing him alight at the gate, and the astonishment of the old man was 
changed into alarm, when upon his offering to prepare an apartment for the 
young lord, he saw him hasten towards the corridor whence opened the 
doors of the mysterious chambers of which we have already spoken. Ar- 
mand de Luizzi opened a door which the porter had never seen before, and 
which stood beyond the entrance to the sixthchamber. It may be observed 
that the same variety existed in respect to the doors as with regard to the 
windows. Each was made after a different fashion: the last was of sandal 
wood, inlaid with copper. The wall was continued, in the corridor, after 
the last door, just as it was outside after the last window. Probably 
between those two walls, as yet devoid of doors and windows, there were 
other rooms, to which both would in time be given: but, doubtless destined 
to the future heirs of the Luizzi family, those chambers remained, like the 
future fortunes with which they might be connected, impenetrable and 
inaccessible. Those, which we may call the ‘chambers of the past,’ were 
equally closed and unknown; but they had at least retained the apertures 
by which an entrance could be effected. The new chamber—-the ‘ chamber 
of the present,’ as connected with Armand de Luizzi, the young lord—was 
alone open; and throughout the first day of January, all those, who desired 
to inspect it, were allowed free egress and ingress. 

‘This corridor, which to the reader may appear to be more or less con- 
nected with an allegory, struck cold and damp upon Luizzi as he entered it, 
and he ordered a large fire to be immediately lighted in the ‘ chamber of the 
present,’ where he remained all day to settle the accounts of the estate of 
Ronquerolles. With regard to the castle, this settlement was of short dura- 
tion. Ronquerolles produced nothing, and cost nothing; but in the vicin- 
ity thereof Armand de Luizzi possessed several farms, the leases of which 
had expired, and which he was anxious to renew. 

‘* Any other people than the farmers would have been struck upon enter- 
ing it, with the modern elegance of the new chamber of Armand de Luizzi. 
The room was furnished in the style of Louis the Fifteenth’s time; or, in 
other words, the grotesque and inconvenient had been the presiding deities 
of the place. As some of the old houses of the vicinity had retained original 
reminiscences of that epoch, it happened that the new fashion of the ele- 
gant Luizzi passed off as old ones amongst the honest country-folks ; and 
they valued the whole furniture of the new chamber at a much less rate 
than they would have done the ward- robe and the mahogany writing desk 
of the notary’s wife of their village. 

“To be brief, the greater portion of the day was passed in discussing 
and laying down the basis of new contracts; and it was only at nightfall 
that Armand de Luizzi found himself alone. While Armand remained 
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wrapped up in his reflections, the time-piece upon the mantel successively 
struck the hours of midnight—half-past twelve—one o’clock—and half-past 
one. As the chimes announced this last half-hour, Luizzi rose from his 
seat and walked up and down the room with the utmost agitation. 
Armand was a man of tall stature; the outward appearance of his frame 
denoted great strength ; and the accustomed expression of his countenance 
announced resolution and firmness. He however trembled, and his agita- 
tion augmented in proportion as the hands advanced towards the hour of 
two. Occasionally he stopped to ascertain if no noise were heard without ; 
but nothing interrupted the solemn silence by which he was surrounded. 
At length Armand heard that little shock which is produced by the warning 
of the mechanism preparatory to striking, and a sudden pallor overspread 
his countenance: he remained motionless near the fire-place—and he closed 
his eyes like a man who is about to faint. At that instant the first stroke 
of two broke upon the silence of the night. This sound seemed to awake 
Armaud from his sudden indisposition: and, before the second stroke had 
fallen upon his ear, he seized a little silver bell which stood upon the table 
near him, shook it violently, and exclaimed, ‘Come—come |!’ 

‘“* Any one may have a silver bell—any one may ring it at two o’clock in 
the morning—and any one may utter the word ‘Come!’ but probably no 
one will receive such a visit as was experienced by Armand on this occasion. 
The bell, although violently agitated, only gave vent to one faint sound ; 
and that sound was not repeated even by an echo. As he pronounced the 
word ‘Come!’ Armand exerted all the efforts of a man who cries out with 
the intention of being heard at a considerable distance ; and yet his voice, 
though the effects of an exertion, did not attain that tone of resolution with 
which he endeavoured to invest it. It seemed as if it were rather a timid 
supplication, which issued from his mouth; and he himself was astonished 
at this extraordinary result, when he suddenly perceived a being in the 
place from which he had lately risen. That being might have been a man, 
because it had a determined air ; and it might have been a woman, because 
its Jimbs were delicately formed ; but it was assuredly the Devil, because it 
had not entered the room by any human means, but had suddenly appeared 
there. The costume of this being consisted of a dressing gown, which did 
not declare the sex of the individual that wore it. 

** Armand de Luizzi surveyed this singular personage in silence, while 
the singular personage himself, for we shall attribute the male sex to the 
Devil, threw himself into the easy-chair which Armand had abandoned. 
He then leant negligently forward, applied the forefinger and thumb of his 
right hand to the fire; and with those white and delicate members he 
extracted a red hot coal from the grate, just as if they were a pair of tongs 
or pincers. The Devil (for it was the Devil in person) lighted his cigar ; but 
scarcely had he smoked it for a few moments, when he threw it away in 
disgust, exclaiming, &c. &c.” 


A dialogue, which bears but little reference to the tale, ncw en- 
sued between Armand de Luizzi and his infernal visitor. There is 
nothing however to shock the most fastidious reader either in the 
passages we have translated, or the dialogue which we omit; and 
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the idea of introducing into a tale a personage whose universal 
knowledge shall work out the scheme of the author and make the 
hero acquainted with all mundane vicissitudes, mysteries, and hypo- 
crisies, 18 as ingenious as it is well executed. Who could cavil at 
that excellent poem, which is entitled ‘*‘The Devil’s Walk,” —which 
was written by Coleridge, and- which Dr. Southey, the existing 
Poet-Laureate, has had the meanness and dishonesty to claim as his 
own, and to comprise it in his collected works lately published by 
Messrs. Longman? ‘The visit of the King of the Infernal Regions 
to the earth has formed the ground-work of this admirable satire: 
who does not remember that stanza which condemns the solitary 
system in the following biting words :— 


‘** He saw in Cold-Bath Fields 
A solitary cell ; 

And the Devil was pleas’d, for it gave him a hint 
For improving the prisons of hell.” 


Or again—that stanza where the fraternity of the long robe is so 
roughly handled :— 


** He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dunghill near his stable ; 

And the Devil smiled, for it put him in mind 
Of the story of Cain and Abel.” 


We cannot refrain from quoting one more stanza from this 


poem :— 


*“* He went into a bookseller’s shop ;— 
Says he, ‘ We’re both of one college ; 
For I myself sate like a cormorant once 
On a branch of the Tree of Knowledge !’” 


With English authorities to legitimatize the subject, we do not 
suppose that our readers will quarrel with the French writer for 
having introduced the hero of his tale to the Devil. We have how- 
ever left them in each other’s society, and shall therefore hasten to 
make the reader acquainted with the nature of the business which 
led to this singular interview :— 


‘**T am now here to fulfil that bargain which I have hitherto made with 
your family, and according to the conditions of which I am proud to bestow 
whatever he may demand of me upon each of the Barons of Luizzi de 
Ronquerolles. You are doubtless acquainted with the terms of the com- 
pact ?” 

‘** Yes,’ answered Armand: ‘ in exchange for this gift, each of us belongs 
to you, unless we can prove that we have passed ten happy years in the 
course of our lives.’ 
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‘¢* And each of your ancestors demanded of me that which he considered 
to be the source of happiness, in order to escape me at the hour of dis- 
solution.’ 

*** And all were deceived—were they not ?’ 

““* All!’ replied Satan. ‘They sought for money, glory, knowledge, 
power ; and neither money, nor glory, nor knowledge, nor power, rendered 
them happy.’ 

‘“** It is therefore a bargain altogether tending to your advantage, and 
which I ought to refuse to conclude.’ 

*“** You are at liberty to do so.’ 

“** Ts there nothing which I can demand, that will render me happy ?’ 

‘** There is one thing.’ 

‘‘*] know that it is not your province to enlighten me upon this subject: 
but you can at least tell me whether you are acquainted with that one thing 
of which you speak ?’ 

*** You know it—it is commingled with all the actions of your life— 
sometimes in yourself, but principally with respect to others ; and I can 
assure you that my aid is not required in order that the generality of man- 
kind may possess it.’ 

‘* * Ts it a moral quality—or is it a material substance ?’ 

*** You ask me too much.’ a * ° a 

‘**T know not what to choose,’ said Armand ; ‘ and I reckoned upon you 
to guide me in my choice.’ 

‘** You have already said that that was impossible.’ 

*** You can at least do for me that which you have done for my ances- 
tors ;—-you can show me, in all their nudity, the passions of other men— 
their hopes—their joys—their griefs—the secrets of their existence—in 
order that I may thence deduce sufficient edification to serve me as a guide 
in my choice.’ 

*“** T can do all this ; but you must be aware that your ancestors agreed 
to belong to me before I commenced my narrative. Here is an act ;—I 
have left a space for the name of that which you are entitled to demand of 
me. Sign it—and you may yourself fill up that blank.’ 

** Armand signed the document, and exclaimed, ‘Speak: I am atten- 
tive !’ 

***Not now. The solemnity, which is created by my appearance in my 
primitive form before you, and to which I just now changed, would weary 
your frivolous attention. Listen! You must mingle with the human 
race—I am more active in the world than mortals imagine. I will tell you 
my history,—or rather I will tell you theirs.’ 

“* *T am anxious to hear it.’ 

*** Restrain that curiosity ; because, from the moment that you demand 
of me an explanation of any mystery, you must hear it to the end, unless you 
purchase my silence by presenting me with one of the coins out of that 
purse.’ 

‘“**T accept the condition, provided I shall not be compelled to reside in 
any particular spot.’ 

‘“** Go whithersoever you choose ; I shall invariably attend to your sum- 
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mons. But, remember, that it is here only that you can see me under my 
natural form.’ 


‘“‘ *T demand permission to write down all that you may communicate to 


me. 

*** You may do so.’ 

““*T demand the right of revealing all you tell me concerning this life,’ 

‘‘* The condition is granted.’ 

“¢ To print what I choose !’ 

‘“** To print all!’ 

*** To sign the revelations with your name ?’ 

“‘¢ To sign my name—also granted.’ 

‘“*¢ And when shall we begin ?’ 

‘** Whenever you call me with that bell, at whatever hour or place it may 
be, I shall attend to your summons. Remember, however, that from this 
day forth you have only ten years wherein to make your choice of the source 
of happiness which you may decide upon, and which I am bound to grant 

ou.’ 
” Three o’clock struck, and the Devil disappeared. Armand de Luizzi 
was then alone: the purse, which contained his days, was upon the table. 
He was desirous of opening it to count the coins; but he could not bring 
his mind to undertake the task. He accordingly placed the purse under 
his pillow, and retired to rest.” 


The principal object of the work is to teach us not to trust to first 
appearances. Obedient to the wishes of Satan, the Baron de 
Luizzi goes out into the great world, and meets with numerous adven- 
tures, al] containing the principles of that great moral. For instance, 
he sees an old lady, who is notorious for her prudish behaviour, her 
sanctified conduct, and her religions turn of mind ; and then he falls 
in with a beautiful young lady, whose levity of disposition has raised 
the breath of scandal to such an extent, that sheis at length driven 
from society. ‘The Baron summons the Devil to narrate to him the 
history of those two women. To his astonishment, he finds that 
the former was stained with every crime—-an adultress, and a wretch 
who had poisoned her husband ; and the latter was as pure and vir- 
tuous a creature as human being can be! ‘These observations will 
give the reader a general idea of the work, and his curiosity rela- 
tive to the result will be satisfied by our informing him that Armand 
made no choice, but that “ the knowledge of God” was the one 
thing which he might have selected as the principle of eternal happi- 
ness. We cannot do otherwise than bestow our decided approval 
upon the style and moral of the volumes now before us; and 
earnestly recommend all our friends, who are acquainted with the 
French language, to peruse them. 
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Art. X1.—Curiosités de l'Histoire des Ottomans. 1 vol. 12mo. 376 pp. 
Paris: Dumont. 


Tue work before us contains a choice selection of some of the most 
curious events or descriptive passages relative to the history and 
institutions of the Turks. We shall reserve our comments upon the 
nature of the work until the end of the review, and in the meantime 
select some of the most curious passages, which we shall clothe in 
our own language, to lay before the reader. 

Turk,who was the first chief of the existing race of Ottomans, was 
the Tapyiacs of Herodotus, andthe Togharma of Scripture. Tartar 
and Mogul historians declare that their nations descended in the 
seventh degree from Tartar and Mogul, whom they represent to be 
the brothers of Turk, the son of Japhet. The Ottomans, who 
are really the descendants of Turk, abhor the name of this chieftain 
when nationally applied, and only bestow it upon foreign countries, 
in the same way as the Greeks and Romans denominated all other 
nations by the name of “ Barbarian.” Pliny and Pomponius Mela 
were acquainted with the name of 7urks ; and Herodotus records 
the word Tovpywv,, Which has been changed by copyist into 
Awoupyoy. It is, however, probable that either way of writing it is 
correct, because the Scythian war of the Saces against Cyrus is at- 
tributed by Persian historians to the Turks; and the Sakalibs, or 
Sclavonians ; i.e. the Saces of Herodotus, have invariably been 
quoted amongst the number of Turks, by geographers and ethno- 
graphers. Some historians have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
the ‘Turks to the Trojans, and have declared that they sprung in a 
direct line from Teucer and Hector. Paoli Giovi, who wrote the 
history of the Emperor Charles the Fifth of Germany, asserts that 
they were Tartars who emigrated from the banks of the Volga; and 
many years have elapsed since another writer pretended to have 
discovered the etymology of the name Zurk in that of the river 
Terek. Few people are acquainted with the fact that the Turks 
have not existed long as a nation. The Ottoman empire dates 
from the commencement of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, or from the eighth of Hegira; but the history of the ancestors 
of Osman, its founder, commences about a century before that pe- 
riod. His grandfather, Solyman-Shah, settled in Armenia, at the 
head of fifty thousand souls, in the year 1224 a. p. (621 a.H.) ; and 
his death led to the dispersion of his tribe. Ertoghrul, one of hig 
sons, at the head of only four hundred families, proceeded to the 
vast plains which are situate on the eastern side of Erzerum. 
During this march, Ertoghrul came up with two armies that were 
engaged in close combat; and he determined upon, lending his 
assistance to the weaker side. The belligerents were the Tartar- 
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Moguls and the Seljiks. The latter were enabled to defeat their 
enemies through the timely aid of Ertoghrul ; and Aladdin, sove- 
reign of the victors, bestowed certain lands, on conditions of feudal 
tenure, upon the chieftain who had so opportuncly appeared as his 
auxiliary. Ertoghrul soon made himself master of the adjacent 
castle of Karadjahissar, which belonged to the Greeks of Byzan- 
tium ; and at his death, his son Osman succeeded to these territo- 
rial possessions. Upon this slender foundation was raised the fabric 
of Ottoman grandeur; and, in a few years after the death of the 
Sultan Aladdin, the ambitious Osman raised the trophies of his do- 
minion and glory upon the ruins of the Seljuk empire. 

The reader will agree with us that the dream of Osman, relative 
to his future greatness, is too remarkable, as a splendid specimen of 
poetic fiction, not to be here recorded. 

Osman, who was desperately in love with Malkatour, the daughter 
of a learned Sheik named Erdebali, was one night reposing on his 
couch, when he dreamt that the moon, which suddenly increased to 
a vast magnitude, issued from the breast of Erdebali, and hastened 
to conceal itself in his own. He then felt that a tree sprung from 
his loins ; and this tree, which rapidly increased in beauty and size, 
covered, with the shade of its boughs, the lands and seas, as far as 
the horizon, of three parts in the world. Beneath this tree were 
Mounts Caucasus, Atlas, Taurus, and Hemus, which seemed to be 
four columnssupporting that immense canopy of foliage. From the 
roots of the tree flowed the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the 
Danube, all covered with ships, like the surface of the ocean. The 
fields were filled with abundant harvests, and the hills crowned with 
thick forests, whence emanated delicious springs, which meandered ° 
amongst woods and groves of rose-trees and of cypress. In the 
valleys, far as the eye could reach, were cities ornamented with 
domes, cupolas, pyramids,obelisks, columns, and magnificent towers, 
upon all of which glittered the crescent ; and around those towers 
were the galleries whence emanated the voices of the nurezzins call- 
ing the Faithful to prayer. The leaves of the vast tree were elon- 
gated in the form of sabres ; and suddenly a violent hurricane turned 
the points of those weapons towards the principal cities of the uni- 
verse, but especially towards Constantinople. This city, which is 
situate at the point of junction of two seas and two continents, 
resembled a diamond set between two sapphires and two emeralds, 
and thus appeared to form the precious stone of a vast ring, the 
dominion of which embraced the whole world. Osman was about 
to place this ring upon his finger,—when he awoke! 

The rank of Vizier is too important, and the name has been 
rendered too celebrated by the Arabian Tales, not to demand an 
explanation in this volume. The word Vizier, or rather Wezir, 

signifies ‘‘ Porter ;” and this interpretation sufficiently reveals the 
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nature of the functions of the prime minister of the Ottomans, who is 
vested by the reigning sovereign with an absolute power, for which 
he alone is responsible. The situation of Grand Vizier took its 
origin with the commencement of the reign of Urkhan, the son of 
Osman. Urkhan, who was anxious to devote all his attention and 
time to the aggrandizement of his empire by means of conquest, 
entrusted the executive and legislative portion of the government to 
his brother Aladdin; and from that period the office of Grand 
Vizier was definitively established. 

Nor less will the reader expect some explanation relative to the 
most formidable militia that ever existed. The word Janizzaries is 
merely a corruption of Yeni-7'scheri, or the ‘‘ New Troop.” This 
corps, which so long exercised the most material influence upon the 
destinies of the Ottoman empire, raising and deposing sovereigns at 
will, was founded by Urkhan, the second Sultan, upon the sugges- 
tion of Kara-Khalil T'schendereli, one of his councillors, whose 
conception of this plan was a thousand times more terrible in its 
consequences, in respect to the tranquillity of Europe, than was the 
invention of gun-powder by Schwartz. It may be remarked, asa 
singular coincidence, that the words Kara and Schwartz both signify 
« Black” in their respective languages. Compelled to submit to 
inflexible laws, the young Janizzaries were at an early age inured 
to support hunger and fatigue ; and a certain promotion was the re- 
compense of their docility and courage. ‘Thus, the victories, which 
the new troop speedily obtained over all enemies, either in Asia 
or in Europe, fully justified the anticipations of their originator. 
Never did an idea evince the infernal perfidy of the human 
mind to such an extent, as that entertained by ‘'schendereli, when 
he proposed to institute a corps of young Christians who had 
been previously compelled to embrace the Mohammedan creed. 
He well knew that the valour of these recruits would be irresistible ; 
because death on the field of battle, or death in the camp of their 
Christian enemies, should they be taken prisoners, although present- 
ing two alternatives, embraced the same fate. If one of those alter- 
natives were to be chosen, the glorious death on the battle-plain 
would of course been preferred to an execution, amidst the reproaches 
and taunts of those who had once been the brethren, the companions, 
and the friends of the Janizzaries. The history of military despot- 
ism does not afford us a more terrible example of demoralization 
being adopted as the basis of an institution. The pay allowed to 
this new troop was very considerable, and the food more abundant 
than that distributed to other corps: the officers of the Janizzaries 
according 'y derived their names from the various employments of 
the kitchen; viz.—the Colonel was called the ‘‘ First Maker of 
Soup” (Zschurbadji Baschi); the Major, the “ First Cook” 
(Aschtshi Baschi); the next officer, the ‘‘ First Water-Carrier ” 
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(Sakkabaschi), &c. &c. The most sacred symbol of the corps was 
the cauldron, around which the soldiers assembled to eat their meals, 
and to hold councils in times of agitation and revolt. The removal 

of the cauldron, or copper, from the barracks to one of the principal 
squares of the city, was the invariable signal for a revolt of the 
Janizzaries. In the beginning this corps only consisted of a thou- 
sand ; but every year an equal number of Christians were compelled 

to embrace Mohammedanism, and enter a preparatory squadron, 
whence they passed in their turns into the ranks of the Janizzaries. 
When the number of prisoners was not sufficient, the recruiting-lists 
were completed by enrolments made amongst the Christian subjects 

of the Sultan, who were torn away from their peaceful homes in 
Moldavia, Servia, or Wallachia, and compelled to abjure their creed % 
and fight in the ranks of this formidable militia. ‘This usage was 
however abolished in the time of Mohammed IV.; and from that 
moment the importance and the valour of the Janizzaries both de- 
clined. In the time of Solyman the Magnificent, the number of 
Jannizzaries amounted to twenty thousand ; and in the reign of 
Mohammed IV. to forty thousand. Upwards of half a million of 
young Christians were altogether compelled to renounce their creed 
in favour of Mohammedanism, and to enlist in the ranks of these 
warlike renegades. 

The disquisition, which we shal] now give, is rather learned than 

amusing. The Persian word Piade has been introduced in three 
forms into European languages. It may be recognised in the word 
Pioneers, and in the French Pions (‘‘ Pawns,” at chess). The 
word Pai may moreover be discovered in the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, English, and German languages; viz., mous, Pes, Pied, 
Piede, Foot, and Fuss. Besides the French word Pion, that of 
Piéton is only a modification of the Persian word Piade. 

The origin of the singular mode of signature used by the Otto- 
man Sultans, is as follows :— Murad, the third Ottoman monarch, 
having assented to a treaty of commerce with the little Republic of 
Ragusa, when the document was presented to him, was unable to 
write his name on the margin. ‘lhe Ragusan ambassador how- 
ever required some testimony to the ratification of the compact, or, 
in vulgar English parlance, requested the Sultan to affix ‘his 
mark” to the paper, since he could not write his name. Murad, 
dipped his fingers into the ink, and applied them to the head of the“ 
deed, the three middle fingers being retained close together, and 
the thumb and little finger stretched out. This manner of signing, 
which was called Toghra, has been subsequently adopted by all the 
Ottoman Sultans ; but secretaries were appointed, in the course of 
time, to ornament this unsightly blotch with various calligraphic 
embellishments and flourishes, amongst which the names of the 
reigning monarch were inserted, accompanied with the words, 
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« Always Victorious.” The Nischandji Baschi, or ‘* Keeper of the 
Seals,” was an officer named to superintend the adornment of the 
Sultan’s signature. 

The French writer, upon the authority of Von Hammer, is severe 
upon Gibbon. Gibbon, it appears is guilty of a grave error, when, 
in his narrative of the battle of Nicopolis, in which Bajazet-Ildirim, 
the fourth Sultan, defeated the allied forces of the Christians, he 
declares that ‘‘ the Constable, Admiral, and Marshal of France 
commanded an army which did not exceed the number of a thou- 
sand Knights and Squires.” The learned Von Hammer declares 
that this army consisted of at least ten thousand men. Darn, in 
his Histoire de Venise, says, ‘‘ L’armée du duc de Nevers ne 
s’elevait guere qu’d dix mille hommes: il y avait, dit-on, mille 
chevaliers, accompagnés d’un grand nombre de valets et méme de 
courtisanes.” Thus it is evident that Daru is surprised that the 
French force should have been even so insignificant as only to con- 
sist of ten thousand men. It is moreover scarcely probable that 
three such high dignitaries, as the Constable, Admiral, and Mar- 
shal of France, should have proceeded to join their Servian allies 
with only one thousand men. Schildberger, who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the battle, in which he was made prisoner by the Ottomans, 
says the number of French auxiliaries amcunted to six thousand. 

The first trace of uniforms being adopted by particular corps or 
regiments in Asia may be found on the occasion of a general review 
of the ‘Tartar troops by their renowned Emperor, Timour, a short 
time previous to the commencement of the memorable campaign 
in which Bajazet-Ildirim, the Ottoman sovereign, was taken pri- 
soner. Mohammed-Sultan, Timour’s favourite grandson, arrayed 
his troops in uniforms for that solemn occasion, aud received the 
felicitations of ‘'imour upon the idea, which was shortly afterwards 
adopted with respect to the other portions of the army. Some 
squadrons of cavalry had red standards, saddles, scarfs, quivers, 
shields, and garments; and others yellow. A few were clad in 
white uniforms ; and two regiments wore coats of mail and curi- 
asses. 

The incident now about to be related is taken from the History 
of the Ottoman Empire by Von Hammer. When Von Hammer and 
Clarke visited the mines of Sais at Silhadjir, the step of a mosque 
attracted their attention, inasmuch as it was essentially different in 
respect to colour from those annexed toit. Von Hammer, remem- 
bering a tradition which said that Timour, or Mahommed (it is 
uncertain which of these conquerors was the hero referred to) had 
placed the statue of an Indian god upon the threshold of this mos- 
que, in order that the Faithful might tread upon it as they pro- 
ceeded to prayers, obtained permission from the Imaum, upon the 
payment of a certain sum of money, to turn the stone, and thus gra- 
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tify his curiosity. When this task was accomplished, the travellers 
perceived that the step was really formed ofa statue of Isis. Von 
Hammer accordingly purchased the stone with the intention of 
transporting it as far as the banks of the Nile; but scarcely had he 
agreed upon the price, when Clarke, who had been examining ano- 
ther part of the ruins while Von Hammer terminated his bargain, 
ran back to the statue, and claimed it as his property, upon the 
ground that the boat, in which it had just been placed, belonged to 
him. In order to avoid a dispute in a foreign land, Von Hammer 
yielded the statue up to Clarke ; and it now ornaments the library 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The Turks are peculiar sensitive relative to their harems. 
When Bajazet-Ildirim was anxious to provoke Timour with the 
most insulting language he could make use of, he sent a messenger 
to inform him that he should be separated from his harem. This 
is one of the most galling remarks which it is possible to adopt in 
regard to an enemy; and, especially if the word Talak, or “ Di- 
vorce,” be pronounced three times, the insult is considered one 
which can only be effaced by blood. Chalcondylas explains the 
cause of this extreme sensitiveness in respect to the harem ; but 
he is guilty of a very absurd error in consequence of his ignorance 
of the etymology of Arabic or Turkish words. For an analogous 
reason, his Latin translators have preserved the fault, when they 
thus translated a particular sentence :—‘‘ Maritus, si parum dextre 
erga uxorem fuerit affectus, si adicet sea tribus splenibus ab ipsa 
avellendam.” ‘The sense of the words which represent the “three 
spleens,” would be incomprehensible unless the reader were informed 
of the circumstance that the Arabic word Jalak signifies “ Spleen” 
as well as ** Divorce.”” Amongst the Easterns, to enquire after the 
health of the female portion of the family, is to be guilty of the 
most insulting rudeness. In former times the name of a wife or 
daughter was never mentioned amongst the Ottomans; and every 
possible device was practised in order to designate the sex by an 
inference or asynonym. ‘Thus, when a father was anxious to com- 
municate toa friend the birth of a daughter, he would say, “ God 
has given me a veiled one,”—or “a eompanion for a husband,” 
&e. &e. 

Every one has heard of the doubts relative to the tale of the iron 
cage, in which it is alleged that Bajazet was confined. Ducas and 
Chalcondylas admit that Bajazet-Ildirim was chained during the 
night, while he remained a prisoner in Timour’s encampments. 
This extreme severity and a false interpretation of the word Kafes, 
which signifies ‘‘ Litter,” as well as ‘‘ Cage,” were the originating 
causes of the tale of the Iron Cage, which has been recorded by all 
Christian historians upon the authority of the Byzantine Phranzes 
and the Syrian Arabshah. This fable was the subject of philoso- 
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phic declamations for upwards of three centuries, and was even 
believed by Gibbon, who neither consulted the ocular evidence of 
Schildberger, nor the works of the ancient Ottoman chroniclers, 
Aschikpachazade, Neschri, and Seadeddin. Schildberger denies 
the existence of any excess of cruelty used by Timour with respect 
to Bajazet, and does not even allude to an iron cage. Of the. three 
Byzantine historians, who relate the history of Bajazet’s captivity, 
two make no mention of an iron cage; and they are the writers 
most worthy of belief. Phranzes, who is invariably incorrect in all 
his details, alone speaks of an iron cage; neither do those excellent 
Ottoman authorities, Lari and Djenabi. The Syrian Arabshah 
begins every chapter of his history with a falsehood, calculated to 
depreciate the character of Timour, and was invariably the first to 
invent or promulgate any evil report touching this great warrior. 
Aschikpachazade, the most eminent Ottoman historian, and who 
writes upon the authority of an eye-witness, declares that the Sultan 
was carried from the field of battle to Timour’s encampment in a 
litter secured with iron bars, which is represented in the Turkish 
language by the word Kafes. Neschri expressly says, ‘* Bajazet 
was borne in a litter very much resembling an iron cage.” The 
word Kafes not only signifies ‘‘ Litter” and * Iron Cage,” but also 
the apartment in which the Ottoman princes were confined, in the 
seraglio at Constantinople, until death or an accession to the throne 
liberated each in his turn. Scadeddin ridicules to the utmost of 
his power the mere idea of the fable of the iron cage; and this his- 
torian who was employed by the Ottoman government to write the 
annals of the empire, would have doubtless been glad of an oppor- 
tunity to vilify a victorious foe; had the slightest scope for the as per- 
sion been allowed him. We may also observe that Arabshah, who 
was the most zealous supporter of the tale relative to the iron cage, 
sacrified everything to rhyme, and added the word Hadid (* Iron’’) 
to Kafes (“Cage”), simply because it formed a rhyme to Bayezid 
(Bajazet) ; viz,— 
* We inderedje ila ramet illahi el-medjid, 
Es Sultan es-Said al moughazi al-schekid, 
Yildirim Abon-Yezid, 
We Kane fi Kafesimin hadid.”’ 


The following specimen of Ottoman criticism may probably 
interest the reader. It is extracted from the work of Seadeddin, 
the historian of the Empire, and relates to a poet who flourished in 
the time of Bajazet-I}dirim :— 


_ “Hadidi is a poet of no talent, who, fancying himself to be of some 
importance, has converted several ridiculous fables into rhyme : but his base 


inventions only merit shame and disdain. All that he says is falsehood and 
12 
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nonsense ; he never was enabled to throw any light upon a single question, 
and does not even know how to distinguish the months and years. His 
narratives are all lies; and those who put any confidence in them, will be 
misled. He has rhymed, it is true : but his Muse was a false one.” 


Speaking of Ottoman authors of this period, we may as well 
observe that there were numberless clever Turkish physicians at 
the commencement of the fifteenth century; and this remark will 
serve as an answer to Gibbon’s ridiculous doubt expressed in a 
note :—** I am ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older 
than the time of Mohammed ITI.” The ignorance of Gibbon, who 
has so long been looked upon as an infallible historian, and as such 
a persevering and profound writer, is remarkable, in respect to Otto- 
man history. He has committed errors which he could easily have 
avoided—or which, indeed, it would have been impossible for him to 
have been led into had he been acquainted with the best works of 
those Byzantine writers who have handed down to us the history of 
the early period of the Ottoman empire. Even Sir William Jones 
himself was only aware of the existence of a dozen of the two hun- 
dred Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, which treat of the his- 
tory of the Ottomans, and which are recorded in the Catalogue pub- 
lished in 1822 by the Baron de Hormayr. It occupied Von Ham- 
mer thirty years to collect the necessary materials for his grand 
history of the Ottoman empire. : 

Mr. Owen is the advocate of Socialism in the nineteenth century : 
Bedreddin of Simar, and Beerekludje Mustapha were the founders 
of that creed, in the Ottoman empire, in the year 1419. These in- 
dividuals preached the doctrines of equality, poverty, the commu- 
munity of goods, and the excellence of purely republican institu- 
tions. Beerekludge was crucified, and his disciples assassinated 
themselves around his cross, in token of their veneration for him, 
whom they looked upon as a worthy successor to the Prophet him- 
self. ‘The revolution, caused by these fanatics, was the only one, 
with the exception of that of the Nebhabis in modern times, which 
originated in a scheme of religious innovation. ‘The Khaliphate 
however affords several examples of political revolutions in intimate 
connexion with religious revolutions. In the second century of the 
Hegira, Ravendi and Mokanna, (the hero of Moore’s “ Veiled Pro- 
phet of Khorassan”) disseminated their heresies with the naked 
sword in their hands. ‘The first advocated the belief of the me- 
tempsycose; and the second, on the perverted authority of the 
Zendavesta, preached dissipation, immorality, and debauchery. 
His partizans were accordingly denominated Zendike, or ‘ Liber- 
tines.’ ‘l'owards the termination of the same century, Babek 
taught the excellence of moral and political freedom, the equality of 
the community of possessions, and the folly of one man uniting 
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himself to one or more women for life. His votaries were denomi- 
noted Khurresmije, or ‘* The Joyful.” +. For upwards of a hundred 
and sixty years the order of the assassins spread terror and alarm 
from the frontiers of Khorassan to those of Syria and Egypt, me- 
nacing, from their castles and strongholds, not only the potentates 
in their vicinity, but also those of the most distant states, and pub- 
licly preaching doctrines of impiety and murder. The European 
denomination of ‘‘ Assassins” was not bestowed upon the members 
of this order, in consequence of their pursuits, but is merely a cor- 
ruption of their real name, which was Haschaikin—an appellation 
derived from a species of intoxicating drug, like opium, of which 
the fraternity consumed large quantities. 

Amongst the most celebrated poets of the reign of Mohammed I. 
was Sheikhi. This author in order to avenge himself upon the nu- 
merous enemies whom he had created by his overbearing disposition, 
wrote a work called *‘ The Book of Asses,” and, while he related 
all that had happened to himself in life, he classed and represented 
his foes under the different species of asses. When the Sultan had 
perused this production, he inflicted the most severe punishment 
upon those of whom the irritated bard complained. The Khar- 
name, or ‘* Book of Asses,” by Sheikhi, is the befitting pendant to 
the Laus Asini by Erasmus. 

The following description of the encampment and army of Murad 
II., which is handed down to us by Chalcondylas, cannot fail to in- 
terest the reader :— 


‘“‘ From six to ten thousand infantry-soldiers are specially attached to the 
Porte of the Sultan. The young children, who are taken prisoners, are 
sent for a few years into Asia, there to learn the Turkish language; and 
when they are able to read and write that tongue, two or three thousand of 
them at a time are despatched to the fleet at Gallipoli, to learn the naval 
service. Every year they receive garments and a sabre. From the fleet 
they are removed to the Porte of the Sultan, with pay sufficient for their 
support. They are distributed amongst the different tents, in detachments 
varying in number from ten to fifty, under the orders of experienced offi- 
cers; and there they serve for about two months; at the expiration of which 
period they are incorporated in the body-guard of the Sultan. The Sultan, 
when personally conducting a campaign, has a large red tent, and two 
smaller ones covered with felt embroidered with gold. In the circle guarded 
by the Janizzaries there are fifteen more tents, all devoted to different 
purposes. Without this circle are encamped the superior officers of the 
Porte, the Equerries, the Cup-bearers, Standard-bearers, the Viziers, and 
the Sultan’s Messengers. ds all these officers are followed by a number of 
domestics, the total amount of the army is very numerous. Besides the 
Janizzaries, who form the chosen guard of the Sultan, the imperial tent is 
defended by three hundred cavalry-soldiers, called Silihdars,who are sclect- 
ed from amongst the Janizzarics; and to them is annexed another corps, 
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denominated the Foreigners (Garibs), because this squadron is formed of 
Egyptians or citizens of the other states of Africa. After them are the 
Ullufedjis, or paid troops, to the number of eight hundred ; and then two 
hundred Sipahis (or paid cavalry), who are recruited amongst the pages of 
the Sultan. Such is the order of encampment for the protection of the 
person of the sovereign. The Pachas of Rumilia and Anatolia divide the 
supreme command of the army, under the immediate orders of a Grand- 
Vizier Seraskier, or of the Sultan himself. Under those two Beglerbegs 
serve the Sandjakbegs, or governors of towns and districts. The following 
order is observed in the encampment :—the cavalry is divided into squa- 
drons ; and the Azabs combat under one chief. There is a corps of infan- 
try employed to clear the roads, and make bridges, during the march of the 
army. The camps are in general admirably organized, &c., &c.”’ 


We cannot dismiss this work without bestowing our most cordial 
approval upon its contents. It is a neat and compact volume, and 
deserves patronage—an honour it will doubtless obtain. The 
author has selected the most interesting portions of Ottoman his- 
tory, and has narrated the events, or described the laws and the in- 
stitutions which he has chosen for discussion, in a manner at once 
simple, unassuming, and concise. ‘The volume will therefore suit both 
old and young, and will prove a great acquisition to the library 
of the Irench student. 





Art. XII.— Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress of Spielberg. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE. ‘Translated by Fortunato Pranpi. 2 vols. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 


M. AnprRYANE, the fellow-captive of the illustrious Count Confa- 
lonieri, was a young and enthusiastic Frenchman, who about the 
year 1823 rashly involved himself, along with certain Italian exile 
associates in Switzerland, against the Austrian government. That 
government by its oppressive acts and policy in Italy was the spe- 
cial object of the insurrection to which Andryane lent himself. 
Unfortunately, however, he is arrested at Milan, and from that 
moment subjected to the most inquisitorial measures, viz., first to 
exceedingly harassing examinations, threatenings at one time, 
implied promises at another, with the view to worm out of him 
information or suspicion to the prejudice of accomplices; and se- 
condly, to sentence of death, which is commuted to imprisonment 
for life, an imprisonment distinguished by the most petty tyranny, 
dictated and cunningly contrived by the Emperor Francis himself. 
But in consequence of the exertions of relatives who could com- 
mand some consideration in France and perhaps, still, more on ac- 
count of the patermal despot’s extreme jealousy having really no 
longer a straw to cling to, the prisoner is pardoned and liberated in 


1832. 
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Having obtained his freedom M. Andryane set about composing 
his Memoirs, and the result was some time ago the appearance of 
two volumes, containing an account of his adventures, sufferings and 
persecutions till his arrival at Spielberg. These two volumes F. 
Prandi, an Italian residing in London, translated into English, 
judiciously compressing the narrative, and bringing all its strength, 
while stripping it of its Gallic sentimentality and absurd flourishes, 
within the compass ofa single volume. In fact as the Memoirs 
figured in the original, occasion was given for suspecting that much 
of the story was a fabrication, an idea which now can be no longer 
entertained. Other two volumes some time after were published, 
devoted to the years of the State Prisoner’s incarceration, which 
have like the former been reduced in English to a size correspond- 
ing to the first moiety. 

The entire Memoirs as they now appear deserve to be very widely 
disseminated, for they convey a terrible lesson; and one which we 
believe popular callousness and ignorance require to be loudly 
and frequently proclaimed. ‘The fate of the noble Confalonieri, 
and that of the amiable and accomplished Silvio Pellico, have been 
almost forgotten, at least by the English people ; while an impres- 
sion has been generally gaining ground that the Austrian govern- 
ment, whatever it may be in theory, is mild, not to say liberal, in 
practice, having the concurrence and admiration of the nation for 
its support. Good, easy-minded folks in this country do not suffi- 
ciently consider that the Austrian empire consists of a number of 
distinct provinces which are very differently circumstanced, or that 
the Italian states which have been subjected to the Emperor’s rule, 
have deep wrongs daily to complain of. People have heard of the 
amnesty of Milan, which was promulgated soon after the accession 
of the present sovereign, and fancy that the sufferings of the “ Pri- 
soners of State” are now only matters of past and to be forgotten 
history ; and therefore a charge of something like ingratitude, or at 
least of ill-timed zeal in the cause of freedom, may be laid to the 
door of the translator. But on this point he must be heard in self- 
defence. He says, ‘“‘ I found myself in a certain measure obliged 
to publish in English the completion of this work; but I hesitated, 
because I considered that, after the amnesty promulgated at Milan, 
it would not be proper again to revive a subject which all were in- 
clined to bury in oblivion. It soon became evident, however, that 
the much boasted act of clemency was in fact nothing more than a 
fraud, in order to obtain a good reception for the Emperor, and 
allay the indignation that Pellico’s book had roused against Austria 
throughout the world. In its application the imperial pardon was 
only extended to a few young men of family, who, alarmed by the 
arbitary proceedings of the inquisitorial Commission, had sought 
refuge in other countries; but all those against whom a sentence 
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had been pronounced, for having done or said anything, however 
trifling, against the Sovereign, or his government, are stil] linger- 
ing by hundreds in Hungarian fortresses or in exile.” It is high 
time that this statement should be made and widely published ; it is 
wholesome to know that a book can arouse a world’s indignation, 
and that even the systematic despotism of Austria, however boast- 
ful it may be of its paternal care and clemency, is weak when op- 
posed to truth and the aroused feelings of mankind; and although 
the volumes before us may not be calculated to awaken the sympa- 
thies in a manner equal] to poor Pellico’s disclosures, yet we look 
upon the facts here brought to light as being not less instructive 
than those which the other pathetic narrative detailed ; while, to 
quote the translator’s words, these volumes convey ‘‘a more com- 
plete picture of the mental and bodily sufferings of the state pri- 
soners,” and also “a more undisguised exposure of the trifling pre- 
texts under which men of the highest rank and charaeter were torn 
from their families and subjected to the most cruel treatment.” 

The first of these volumes being filled with what oceurred prior 
to the author’s imprisonment, necessarily presents a greater variety 
than the monotony of prison life, even although the paternal Francis 
sedulously studied how he might refine and variegate its cruel- 
ties. Luglishman who, whatever their crime, are tried in the face 
of the country, and protected from every inquisitorial and deceitful 
expedient to make a man criminate himself or others, cannot before 
perusing the first part of the work imagine how strangely diversi- 
fied or how painfully prolonged may be the steps prior to condem- 
nation. To usit is a matter of wonder that any man, let him have 
been as innoceut as a babe of the offences which the Austrian com- 
missioners were in the habit of preferring against every Italian 
whom they wished to criminate, could possibly escape. The moral, 
not to speak of the physical torture endured in lonely and damp 
cells, where none but spies were allowed free access, was more 
than sufficient to break down the stoutest heart, and derange the 
soundest head. Cajolery, most wearisome and captious exami- 
nations; awful threats, false announcements of discoveries, of former 
friends having become approvers; base insinuations and unfair re- 
cords of what had on former occasions taken place; every sort of 
irritating expedient, downright or implied wrong,—were among the 
methods employed to inveigle the accused, to draw from him con- 
fessions, or to confirm jealousies. M. Andryane tells us, for ex- 
ample, that one of his earliest examinations lasted eight hours, when 
he was obliged, to answer in a language to him foreign; so that 
he was completely worn out, and compelled to ask for a little re- 
pose, a request which was not even noticed. 

The sentence of death pronounced upon the author and also upon 
Count Confalonieri, was commuted to incarceration for life, pre- 
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ceded, however, by an ignominious exposure on the scaffold, the 
latter having already fallen into a deplorable condition of bad 
health and physical infirmity. At midnight they are removed to the 
Palace of Justice, to hear their sentences read ; this being the first 
time that the prisoners had met since their arrest. The Count had 
to be supported by two police-oflicers, and was then placed ina bed, 
being insensible and in strong convulsions. The prisoners are then 
marched into the Chamber. The sentences are pronounced. At 
break of day the clanking of chains is heard, the gaolers immediately 
afterwards entering to rivet them to the hands and feet of each, 
passing the bonds twice round the body. The whole are then con- 
ducted to the pillory, the sentences being again read to the assem- 
bled thousands of the Milanese. It was with great difficulty that 
Confalonieri could be led forth; and it was apprehended that he 
would actually perish on the scaffold, the mob exhibiting strong 
evidences of sympathy. On the procession being reconducted to 
the palace the Count fell on the pavement, when a paroxysm of 
convulsion followed that was dreadful to behold; but his chains 
were not removed ; he was only borne bound to his bed. 

Having beei conducted to the gates of Spielberg, the reader is 
prepared to open the second part of the work. Imprisonment 
year after year, one naturally expects, as already mentioned, to be 
i most monotonous sort of existence, especially when every means 
was studiously taken to deprive the victims of opportunities to ex- 
change thoughts with their fellows in durance, of employing them- 
selves mentally, nay even of beholding any one thing that could cheer 
or diversify their meditations. Books were denied them ; pen, ink, 
and paper were strickly forbidden things. When the windows 
commanded a view of the country a wall was built before them. 
Some stunted rose-trees grew on a little platform ; but the keepers 
were censured for allowing the sight or smell of these trifling things 
to solace the prisoners. They petitioned for active work on account 
of ill health, or to relieve the tedium of their existence; and knit- 
ting and making lint were the sedentary and dull exercise appointed. 
A multitude of similar puny and vexations methods were adopted 
to render confinement as irksome and unvaried as possible; and yet 
the very anxiety entertained on this point was the occasion of more 
changes and novelties than could be expected or were intended by 
the oppressors. And now the most disgusting feature of the thin 
appears,—the paternal Francis himself was the head gaoler, the 
constant contriver of the pettiest refinements of cruelty, and of the 
most unworthy and inhuman kinds of vengeance. He had a mi- 
nutely accurate plan of the prison, and of every cell; and gave the 
directions that regulated the punishment of each prisoner. He 
employed spies, sometimes in the shape of spiritual advisers, some- 
times of relatives, to work upon a victim’s natural love of freedom. 
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Scanty clothing, unwholesome food, and noisome confinement were 
all used towards the same purpose, viz., that of prompting confession 
and crimination. 

But while human ingenuity was put to the rack by the Emperor 
in order that he might torment the souls and bodies of his Italian 
prisoners, these unfortunate men were no less inventive; one of 
their most anxiously entertained wishes being to discover a method 
of intercommunication between the different cells, in each of which 
two were incarcerated. A few pinches of soot secretly conveyed, 
formed an important ingredient of their ink; and a straw or bit of 
wood served for pen. But what was to be done without paper ?— 


‘* Every means had successively been exhausted. The blank leaves, 
the margins, and even the covers, of our books were all gone. The scraps 
of paper which Caliban picked up and triumphantly brought us, afforded 
but a poor resource. Whole days passed without our being enabled to write 
a line. We were menaced with an entire suspension of correspondence, and 
of all composition whatever. Night and day our minds were on the rack 
to invent some expedient : we were almost on the point of giving way to 
despair, when Maroncelli hit upon the means of rendering brown paper fit 
to supply our want.—Nothing could equal the joy with which I received a 
letter from him, written on this coarse paper. ‘ Behold, my friends,’ it said, 
‘the difficulty is overcome. The pen runs freely; the ink does not spread. 
At first I rubbed the paper again and again,—rubbed it till my arms ached, 
— in the hope of rendering it more compact and smooth by friction; but 
despite all my pains, it would not take the ink. The idea struck me at last 
that it was size that it wanted. Accordingly I dissolved some crumbs of 
bread in our jug of water, and steeped several slips of the paper in this in- 
fusion during the night. This morning I dried and then rubbed them per- 
fectly smooth with the back of my wooden spoon; after which I took my‘ 
pen, and distinctly traced on one of them these words: ‘ Praised be the 
Lord, our God, for that he is good, and hath taken pity on us!’ Succeed- 
ing attempts have been even more satisfactory. Try it, my friends, by 
immediately writing one of your affectionate letters upon the slips which I 
send you herewith.” 


On Sundays, too, an opportunity occurred of sometimes exchang- 
ing brief whispers, or at least of reciprocating consoling and intel- 
gent looks. Here is some account of the first of these occa- 
sions :— 


** On the following Sunday the doors of the cells were successively opened, 
and, a given signal, all the state-prisoners came out into the corridor. This 
unexpected meeting, after so many months of separation, was a moment of 
happiness. They embraced and wept over each other: then all gathered 
round Confalonieri, giving tokens of the truest affection and veneration. 
Thus surrounding him, we all advanced towards the chapel. On crossing 
the platform, the ravages which captivity had made upon each became 
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strikingly visible. We soon arrived at the grated gallery which Don 
Stephano had allotted us: to the left, near the organ, were seated the Vene- 
tian prisoners. ‘Ah, there is poor Pellico!’ exclaimed Borsieri in a tone of 
fraternal fondness. ‘ Good God, how altered he is!’ and with his finger he 
pointed out that Silvio, whom we all loved, and whose features I was so 
desirous of contemplating. Never did I gaze upon a countenance more 
sweet and yet melancholy in its expression ; never did features more accu- 
rately correspond with the picture of ingenuousness and angelic goodness I 
had preconceived in my mind of the author of those letters which revealed 
in every line so many adorable qualities.” 


The appearance and demeanour of others of the prisoners are 
mentioned, the author telling us that he did not withdraw his gaze 
from some of them, till he had deeply graven their lineaments upon 
his mind. What follows is particularly touching :— 


“The tinkling of the bell, announcing that the priest was about to ascend 
to the altar, put a stop to our whispering. We listened to the mass in 
silence ; and when it was terminated, we returned to our dismal dwellings 
in the same order we had come, regretting to be so soon separated, but con- 
soling ourselves by repeating, ‘ Next Sunday—next Sunday!’ These 
weekly meetings, though short, became to us a source of delightful solace. 
A shake of the hands, a few affectionate words, any observation upon our 
several studies, any little news, given and received during our passage from 
our cells to the chapel, formed a subject for incessant conversation during 
the rest of the day. Rich in thoughts, and full of the hope that our cruel 
destiny would one day terminate, we were still sufficiently endued with cou- 
rage and imagination to divert our mind from our deplorable condition,— 
sometimes even to amuse ourselves with the droll figures we looked in our 
present accoutrements.” 


It would have been a great relief had the Emperor allowed the 
prisoners the use of a few good books, in the place of those belong- 
ing to these desolate men which had been seized and removed out of 
their reach. But this was a request which required from his saga- 
cious Majesty profound deliberation before a positive answer could 
be returned, even when the works asked for were the Bible, and 
those of Bossuet and Fénélon. The Emperor at last said :— 


‘“**T have thought of the prisoner Andryane, and of the works which he 
wishes to read. It is a very delicate question. Bossuet and Fénélon are 
almost prohibited in my states ; and as for the Bible it is dangerous reading, 
in which enthusiasts only seek materials for controversy and heresy. I have 
consulted the Court-chaplain, and have directed him to choose for the 
Frenchman a good work, which you will carry to the prisoner Andryane 
from me.’ Having thanked his Majesty, I repaired to Don Stephano, who 
gave me three small books for you. Here they are.’ On opening these 
volumes I found them to consist of short meditations and prayers by Father 
Chapuis, a Jesuit, whose name I had never heard. I placed them on the 
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table, replying to the Governor, ‘I return thanks to your Excellency for 
the interest you have kindly taken in this affair; but I certainly would not 
have given you so much trouble, if I had thought that religious authors such 
as Fénélon and Bossuet are prohibited in Austria.’ ‘The intentions of the 
Emperor (the Governor replied) are always paternal, and you must think 
that he, in his wisdom, judges that Father Chapius will best suit the wants 
of your soul.’ He then turned to the Commandant of Spielberg, and added, 
‘You will only give one volume at a time to the prisoner Andryane: it is 
his Majesty’s order.’ ” 


One of the Emperor’s favourite priests said that the reading of 
books will “only make your eyes weaker ;” ‘‘ Knitting and lint- 
making occupy the fingers, but not the thoughts.” ‘ His Majesty, 
you well know, is averse to thinking, and would have you employed 
only in one thing,—in comprehending the heinousness of your 
crime, and imploring pardon of God.” 

The Memoirs by Andryane are not the only contributions which 
enter into these volumes. We have, for instance, a portion of a 
journal kept by his sister which very considerably enhances the 
effect of the details; from which we extract a characteristic pas- 
sage, descriptive of an interview between her and Francis :— 


“The door opened, and I was invited to enter. After having made the 
three obeisances required, I advanced with my head respectfully inclined, 
and said without embarrasment, ‘In obtaining the honour of seeing your 
Majesty, my first duty is to offer you thanks in the name of a grateful fa- 
mily, who owe all to you. But for your infinite clemency, Sir, my brother 
would have ceased to exist, and we should have been miserable forever.’ 
A faint voice replied, ‘1 am delighted, I am delighted.’ Raising my eyes, 
I beheld before me alittle old man, of about my own height, without any dig- 
nity or appearance of grace, and with a long countenance,—so long! He 
was dressed in a travelling suit, without any decorations. I told him how, 
in consequence of the illness of my father-in-law, I had been sent thither my- 
self: then expressing my apprehension that my poor brother might never 
see his aged parent again, I fell upon my knees before him. The Emperor 
started back, apparently frightened, and answered sharply, raising his voice, 
‘ Arise, get up, get up! If 1 had known you came to ask his pardon, I would 
not have received you. I cannot grant it, my duty forbids me. Unless I 
make a striking example of this case, I shall soon have more of these rascals 
come and create disturbances here. If any more Frenchmen come, they 
shall certainly be hanged. Your brother ought to have been hanged.’ 
I was so overwhelmed with astonishment at such language, that I burst 
out weeping bitterly, and reiterated my prayers for pardon; for it was ne- 
cessary not to abandon submission when it was needful. I said in vain to 
the Emperor everything my heart or mind could suggest. He was not ac- 
cessible on any side: his only reply was, ‘ Be at ease; 1 have taken care of 
his soul; but it is contrary to my duty to grant his liberty. You must 
wait till the scoundrels who sent your brother into Lombardy have ceased 
to exist,—they are old.’—‘ Sire, I supplicate you, grant us permission to 
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write to him sometimes.’-—‘ Impossible, impossible it is contrary to the re- 
gulations.’—‘ But the letters need not be put into his hands. Your Majesty 
might deign to order that they should be read to him.’—‘ Impossible, impos- 
sible!’ he replied. —‘ Sire, in the name of a dying father, in the name of 
Heaven’s mercy, do not refuse to a family in despair the one satisfaction of 
once a year seeing his signature,—only his signature, Sire, to convince us 
that he is alive.’-—‘ Impossible, impossible!’ My sobs, which I could not 
control for some instants, prevented utterance: at last I said, ‘If he could 
but undergo his captivity in France, he would be permitted to see us some- 
times.’—‘ I cannot put sufficient trust in France to grant that,’ answered the 
Emperor, touching me on the shoulder and smiling: ‘no, no! I cannot 
put that trust in France ; you are still too feverish there.’—‘ Then shall I 
have no consolation to carry to his father, whom grief is hurrying to the 
tomb ?’—‘ You may tell him that his son will be a very honest man when 
again restored to society, that we take as much care of the soul as of the 
body of the prisoner, and that he goes on well in every respect. I have 
given him asa companion to Confalonieri: they love each other, and are 
always together, except when they are punished; then we separate them 
for three weeks or a month. I have just received a letter from the priest, 
whom I send to Spielberg four times a year. He writes to me that I should 
do nothing for either of them yet, as they are not sufficiently corrected.’ 
My tears redoubled, and I cried out in accents of despair, ‘ Alas! we shall 
never see him again.’—‘ Yes, yes, you will see him again,—I promise it,—1 
give you my word for it. When I return to Vienna, I will consider what I 
can do to alleviate their fate. If they are good I will be merciful,—for, 
understand me, it depends upon that.’ My audience had lasted forty 
minutes without any result, yet the Emperor did not dismiss me; but he 
said, ‘ After you, I shall receive the governor of Lombardy, Strassoldo, and 
I will give him orders to transmit to you every six months a bulletin of your 
brother’s health.’ I then took leave.” 


In an Appendix, by Maroncelli, the companion of Silvio Pellico, 
we have a striking exemplifying picture of the servility and the de- 
grading effects produced by tyranny, both on the despot and his 
creatures. He tells us as follows :— 


“The Director-General of Police and Councillor of State came to make 
us the first inquisitorial inspection on the 17th of March 1825. The dun- 
geon first searched was ours. There were seven cells; the Director-Gene- 
ral began work at seven o’clock in the morning with lights, and only con- 
cluded at seven o’clock in the evening, with lights. Considering that our 
furniture consisted of two sacks of straw, two blankets, two jugs, and two 
wooden spoons, it is difficult to conceive what could prolong the visit for 
twelve hours; but this may prove with what zealous minuteness he must 
have proceeded. The two sacks of straw were carried out on the platform, 
in order to ascertain whether there was anything concealed. The blankets 
were shaken, the jugs emptied. Afterwards we were stripped, our shirt 
was taken off and put on again, and thus we were left. 

‘The Director-General then drew a knife out of his pocket, and began 
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to rip open all the seams of our trousers and jacket. Our very shoes 
underwent a similar review ; but I interrupted it, being worked up into a 
state of indignation such as I had never before experienced. This opera- 
tion appeared to me so base and unbecoming to him who performed it, that 
I felt ashamed of being before a worm in human likeness, decorated with 
orders, and thus dragging in the dirt the imperial dignity in the name of 
which he acted. On the other hand, I saw poor Pellico, with his teeth 
chattering with cold and fever—Pellico for three-quarters of an hour in his 
shirt waiting until his Excellency the Councillor of State should conclude 
his iniquitous work! I could bear this no longer, and clenching my fists, in 
a voice choked with rage, I desired him to give a blanket to my friend. 

‘** He refused ; but fortunately, before my blind fury drove me to a rash 
act, the good Krall (an under gaoler) interposed and obtained a covering 
for my sick companion. Nevertheless, oo brutality caused him a severe 
illness. ° “ ” 

“The day after, we were summoned to account for the things seized. 
Pellico for a wooden fork and a pair of spectacles ; myself, for an eye-glass 
and a wooden fork. 

“* Addressing Silvio, the Director-General said, ‘ Who has given you per- 
mission to keep these spectacles ?’ 

*** All, and no one,’ answered my friend; ‘ for these three years that I 
have been at Spielberg, they have always rested upon my nose. His 
excellency the Governor, the Commandant of Spielberg, and even yourself 
have always seen and allowed them.’ 

***] have never observed them; I do not remember. They are an 
infraction of the regulation; I cannot return them.’ 

‘Tt is impossible to conceive how miserable this privation rendered Pel- 
lico. He said, ‘ Your severity surpasses that of the Emperor; his Majesty 
condemned me to fifteen years’ carcere duro, but did not take away my 
sight. You, indeed, blind me.’ 

“The Director shrugged his shoulders and passed to another question. 
‘A fork!’ he cried; do you know that a fork is a great violation of 
discipline ?’ 

‘Silvio was good and patient, but he could not put up with certain stupid 
exactions, when they were represented as necessary to good order. It 
appeared to him that good order could not be disturbed by our being per- 
mitted the use of a wooden fork. He tried in vain to drive into the Direc- 
tor-General’s head, which was certainly as wooden as our forks, the harm- 
lessness of such a concession : it was of no use.”’ 


Another passage from this sickening appended record of imperial 
tyranny must close our extracts, causing us to rejoice that we live 
in a land where a despot’s oppression cannot reach us :— 


‘“‘T have given aspecimen of the visits which we received once a month 
from the Director-General of Police; but before these the Commandant of 
Spielberg also inspected our cells of his own accord. And as the Director 
of Police controlled the Commandant, so was he himself controlled by an 
Aulic-Councillor, or a Minister of State. For this purpose, the Emperor 
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sent a similar personage from Vienna every year, concealing his coming 
even from the Governor-General of the Province, in order that we might 
all be taken by surprise. The first of these High Inspectors wasthe Baron 
Minch Von Bellinghausen; the second, the Count or Baron von Vogel ; 
the third, a nameless individual, to whom they gave the title of Councillor 
of State. 

‘The Barons von Bellinghausen and von Vogel complained especially of 
a supposed correspondence between ourselves and some persons without. 
They could find out nothing ; but to quiet the suspicions of the Emperor, 
he was provided with an exact drawing of the corridor in which our dun- 
geons were situated, showing the communication from it to our platform, 
and the immediate entrance from this into the chapel. The doors, windows, 
and openings of every kind had been walled up, so that we could not even 
be seen by the convicts. ‘The plan was accompanied by an horary, from 
which his Majesty could perceive that at almost every hour our dens were 
opened to admit water, bread, dinner, the rounds, &c.—that cell No. 1 
walked at a certain time, cell No. 2 at another, and soon. Thus, by the 
reports sent him after each monthly inspection, he saw whether any inno- 
vations were introduced in the system of discipline he had himself devised 
for us. 

‘* The yearly visits were still more severe. Baron Miinch von Belling- 
hausen discovered on Foresti’s pallet a pair of knitted woollen gloves. On 
leaving the cell he remonstrated with the Governor-General, Count Mitro- 
sky; the Governor reproved the Commandant, and the Commandant repri- 
manded his inferiors, who all attested that similar gloves were allowed to 
the convicts, being indispensable on account of cold, and even ordered by 
the physician. Notwithstanding this, the gloves were taken away. 

‘*The next day we were called to account. ‘ Who gave you these 
gloves ?’ inquired the Director-General of Police ; ‘who permitted you to 
wear them ?’ 

‘“¢ They are of our own making,’ replied Foresti; ‘and we have used 
them by your own permission.’ 

‘“**T have permitted no such thing ; it is not true.’ 

“* You forget, Sir. When the winter set in, as we were obliged to 
knit stockings, you allowed us to employ our wool and needles to make 
gloves, like those of the convicts, that we might protect our hands from the 
severity of the season.’ 

“ Knitting stockings is the Imperial command, and therefore your boun- 
den duty ; but to apply the wool and needles given you for that purpose to 
make gloves, is a downright transgression.’ ” 
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Art. XITI. 
1. Michael Angelo, considered as a Philosophic Poet. With Translations. 
By Jonn Epwarp Taytor. London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 
2. Peter Paul Rubens, his Life and Genius. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Waacen, by R. R. Nort, Esq. Edited by Mrs. Jameson. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


THERE is a kinship among the fine arts. Poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and architecture constitute a family; but in certain 
cases the sisterhood is more apparent than in others. In all, how- 
ever, whenever the work is masterly, there must have been a _per- 
ception of abstract beauty, an approach more or less near to its 
perfect embodiment, bearing, at the same time, the stamp of the 
individual artist’s mind, whereby is discovered the workmanship of 
God in its most striking creations of the human soul. A poetic 
temperament appears to enter into the constitution of every true 
artist; or what may not be very different, a clear perception of the 
fitness and harmonies of things, with an ardent desire to render 
their essential elements by means of certain combinations apparent 
to the senses. Poetry, philosophy, pure intelligence, and an ac- 
quaintance with the resources and means which any of the arts 
command, are required towards the achievement of any great work; 
the master-work being at the same time distinguished by the unac- 
countable characteristics of the master. Hence the study of art, or 
the criticism of the most eminent productions of the poet, the painter, 
&c., is the study or criticism of God’s original creations of the most 
exalted human natures, modified by after circumstances hardly less 
potent; in other words, to perceive the beauties of highest art, and 
to understand the sources and occasions of these beauties, is to have 
a relish for, and a knowledge of genius. 

In the two small publications before us these and other principles, 
with numerous illustrations are discussed with uncommon ability 
and elegance. It is not too much to say of either production, that 
it is that of a learned, a profound, and an enlarged mind. It fol- 
lows that he who would equip himself with the philosophy of criti- 
cism as regards works of supreme art, and who would possess 
himself of a far surer and more enlightened guide to the appre- 
ciation of pictures, &c., than the mere conventional verbiage of the 
day, or the fullest acquaintance with names and technicalities can 
ever beget, will do well in making himself familiar with the spe- 
culations and the details found in Mr. Taylor’s estimate of Michael 
Angelo, and Dr. Waagen’s account of the life and genius of Peter 
Paul Rubens. 


_ The revival of literature and art, after the dark ages was nearly 
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simultaneous; the relationship between these different branches 
being naturally close and the revolutions of either appearing to ex- 
perience very generally a fate akin to that of the other. Some 
individuals have shone as philosophers, poets, and artists; and, 
according to our author's estimate, Michael Angelo was not only 
distinguished by the vastness of his conceptions, the magnificence of 
his designs, and the solidity of his acquirements in the world of 
painters, but was a poet of mighty grasp and sedulous culture. ‘‘ He 
was great,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ in everything he pursued; nor least 
did he merit the reward to which he made no claim, of the poet’s 
wreath.” This wreath the world certainly has not generally be- 
stowed upon him, perhaps from the circumstance of its ignorance of 
his pen’s achievements. Neither do we think that the pieces as 
translated in the pages before us will bear out this high estimate, 
taking them merely on the ground of poetic excellence. But when 
the translator adduces them not solely on that ground, but as a test 
of Angelo’s philosophy, feeling for, and training in art, then we can 
perceive sound judgment and acute perception in the following 
observations :— 


“The works of Michael Angelo are stamped with the characteristics of 
unity of thought, sublimity of conception, and grandeur of design ; if the 
attainment of the high feeling which these evince was the result of profound 
study and reflection, as unquestionably it was, a just estimate of his charac- 
ter and powers can only be gained by an insight into the secrets of his mind, 
the springs of thought which animated his soul and directed his hand. In 
this view his poetry becomes highly interesting and valuable, as revealing to 
us the sources of his feeling for art, and the training it underwent ; and 
the more so because, with the exception of a few letters, and a Discourse 
lie delivered before the Florentine Academy, it is the only key left us to 
the mysteries of his great and glorious creations. 

‘“The productions of our great artist’s pen rank unquestionably in the 
number of the most perfect of his own or any subsequent age. Stamped 
by a flow of eloquence, a purity of style, an habitual nobleness of sentiment, 
they discover a depth of thought rarely equalled, and-frequently approach- 
ing to the sublimity of Dante. He did not allow his compositions to be. 
published during his lifetime ; they were the secret intercourse which his 
genius, in her loneliness on earth, held with eternal truths, untroubled with 
the thought of descending to the reach of inferior intellects. He alone pos- 
sessed the key of his philosophic and poetic system; its elements are scat- 
tered and confused, and to recover and collect them must be the work 
of application and study. Ifthe task of translating the poetry of Michael 
Angelo is difficult, that of analysing it is still more so: we have to follow 
through the labyrinth of his inspirations, scattered like the Sibyl’s leaves, 
the clue which guided his own superior reason, and which he cared not to 
render visible to others. Whatever may be the usual disadvantage of a 
paraphrase, it must in this instance go step by step with translation ; an 
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Michael Angelo has need of a commentator in order to find a faithful inter- 
preter.” 


In a passage much further on in this elaborate disquisition we 
read thus :— 


‘* My chief intention is to show, from the poetry of Michael Angelo, not 
merely his general acquaintance with the great poets of his own and prece- 
ding times, but how intimately he entered into their spirit, how familiar he 
was with the philosophic studies which occupied their attention, the sympa- 
thy between his and their master-minds: in short, I would assert hisclaim 
to being ranked in the great circle of the amatory poets of the middle ages, 
But the interest of the inquiry does not stop here: if we revert to the cha- 
racter of the artist, and look first into the merit of his works themselves, 
and then regard the influence which they produced upon the state of art 
through subsequent ages, we trace and appreciate the value of the disci- 
pline which a mind that produced such effects underwent ; we see a wonder- 
ful instance of the interchange of offices between philosophy, poetry and 
art, and recognise in the works of the artist the operation of the mind of 


the philosopher.” 


Michael Angelo was early introduced into the Platonic school of 
philosophy established by Lorenzo de’ Medici, which suited his 


contemplative genius :— 


‘It led him to cultivate that meditative disposition which revealed to 
him the grand principles of art, taught him to regard design as the creative 
expression of the workings of the soul ; and, filled with sublimity of con- 
ception, the most glorious attribute of which the mind is capable, the link 
connecting it with divinity, he studied to bring out its revelations, and to 
create the image from a contemplation of the form in the Creator’s own 
works. The beauty he worshiped was purely intellectual ; it was the union 
of all ideas of greatness, goodness, and excellence: it was the beauty of 
perfection; whatever his mind fixed upon as the nearest approach to this, 
which alone resides in the Creator, he studied, he in a manner adored.” 


Elsewhere, says Mr. Taylor, “the transition from the ideal 
personification of the love of knowledge or wisdom to that of the 
beautiful in its highest Platonic sense in art—from the moral to the 
zsthetic sense—is easy and obvious.” 

One or two short extracts more will serve to convey a better idea 
of our author’s competency for discussing the high and abstruse 
points,—abstruse almost to perfect mystery and dreaminess,—that 
are involved in any question which deals with mighty genius and 
its creations; creations in which the physical and metaphysical 
meet and commingle with marvellous subtlety. For example, he 
says,— 
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‘* The interests of art have suffered from idle disputes arising from a 
misunderstanding of terms, and narrow views of its great aims and scope. 
It is the habit of shallow thinkers to draw imaginary distinctions; and no 
greater proof is required of the necessity of philosophy to art. These 
differences give birth to parties; one set of men injuriously opposing the 
natural to the ideal, another rising up in defence of the imagination ; 
whilst too generally the great fact is overlooked, that it is the contemplation 
of the ideal which is the just preparation for the imitation of the natural,— 
a training which works by raising the mind, not by proposing to it the out- 
ward representation of abstractions, but by placing before it, and keeping 
ever in its view, a certain standard of excellence and truth.” 


“The beauty which Michael Angelo worshipped,” is said to have 
been “intellectual ; it was, in fact, too essentially ideal,” by which 
we understand our author to mean, abstract, intangible, incompre- 
hensible :— 


“In viewing the mind of Michael Angelo in his works and in his poetry, 
in following the traces of thought impressed onall that he has left behind 
him, we seem to be looking at the surface-mirror of a lake, whose waters, 
though sometimes roughened by gusts of passion, show their depth and 
force; whose agitation bespeaks the repose which rests beneath it, whose 
movement betrays the power which impels its tide. It is the human mind 
carried to the verge of the imagination, soaring with upward glance to the 
source of all greatness and excellence,—mourning in its mighty power over 
the distance which separates it from the goal to which it tends; restless 
under the sense of imperfection, yet drawing strength and vigour from the 
consciousness of its superiority.” 


It has been said that Michael Angelo was endowed with an emi- 
nently poetical imagination; but yet that philosophical habits of 
study directed and steadied its flight, concentrating all the energies 
of his great mind and exalted learning towards one point, till beauty 
became absorbed in sublimity. 

As a poet Angelo was mightily admired by contemporaries and 
eminent men in succeeding times. Yet itis stated that his productions 
were first published by his great nephew, in 1623, many years after 
the author’s death; so that it must have been a select few who had 
knowledge of his powers in this sphere while he was alive. Dante 
was hjs great favourite, to whose genius his own bore a strong 
resemblance. We cannot, however, accompany our author in the 
course of the disquisition on the peculiar vein of his poetry, nor 
convey any adequate idea of the force of the illustrations, which 
have been thrown into this discourse. One passage only, in 
addition to those already quoted, characterizing in general terms 
the poet’s qualities, shall be given :— 


‘‘ No one, that I am aware, ever employed poetry as Michael Angelo did. 
Its association with philosophical studies characterized the age in which he 
lived ; and it was natural that a mind of so imaginative a cast should seize 
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upon and connect them with his feeling of the high powers and purposes of 
the art he so ardently pursued. They served as a light to his studies, ani- 
mating, strengthening, and elevating his powers ; and his poetry thus ac- 
quires a greater interest from its effects upon his own mind, than from the 
mere pleasure which its beauty affords to ours. The office of philosophy 
was not to teach him the mechanical part of his profession, but it was a 
higher one,—to school the intellect, to raise the imagination, to steady and 
confirm the judgement.” 


Much of Michael Angelo’s poetry was amatory, consisting of 
short bursts of what appear to have been long pent up emotions and 
reflections. ‘Take a specimen :— 


‘* Per non si avere a ripigliar da tanti. 

‘*Pure and unsullied beauty Heaven lent 

Unto one noble, lofty fair alone, 

Beneath a spotless veil, that went through death 

Reclaimed, it should not have to leave so many. 

If Heaven indeed had shared it among all 

That mortal are, it scarce could have withdrawn 

It back, and re-enriched its treasury. 

Heaven has re-ta’en it from this mortal goddess, 

(To call her so,) and borne it from our eyes ; 

Yet the sweet, beautiful, and holy verse 

Cannot so soon into oblivion pass, 

Although the mortal be removed by death. 

But Pity, merciless, appears to us 

To show that, if to each one Heaven had given 

The beauty of this fair one to partake, 

We should be all obliged to suffer death, 

That Heaven might repossess it of its own.” 


Another sample, in testimony of his strong affection and exalted 
admiration here follows :— 


“ON DANTE. 

‘* There is no tongue to speak his eulogy ; 
Too brightly burned his splendour for our eyes : 
Far easier to condemn his injurers, 
Than for the tongue to reach his smallest worth. 
He to the realms of sinfulness came down, 
To teach mankind ; ascending then to God, 
Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates, 
To whom his country hers refused to ope. 
Ungrateful land, to its own injury 
Nurse of his fate! Well too does this instruct, 
That greatest ills falls to the perfectest. 
And ’midst a thousand proofs let this suffice, 
That, as his exile had no parallel, 
So never was there man more great than he.”’ 
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In turning to the ‘ Life and Genius” of Rubens as delineated by 
Dr. Waagen, Professor of the Fine Arts and Director of the Royal 
Academy at Berlin, whose work on ‘*‘ Art and Artists in England,” 
has rendered his name familiar amongst us,—we find a very exalted 
train of criticism as well as a clear appreciation of character per- 
vading the Essay ; its doctrines being on some of the grand points in 
the history and nature of art, in strict accordance with those of Mr. 
Taylor. For example, at the very outset, the professor remarks that 
“it has been too much the custom to judge of a work of art asa 
chance product of certain general circumstances, and to invest it 
with a high or low value, according as these were more or less pre- 
dominant, instead of considering it as the most faithful and strikin 
expression of the individual mind of the artist.” And he selects 
Rubens, “not only as one of the most distinguished and important 
painters in the history of modern art; but more particularly because 
it has been his fate either to have been extravagantly extolled, or 
depreciated in an unjust and one-sided manner, instead of bein 
judged in that large and impartial spirit which a mind and talents 
like his ought to command.” His pictures, too, are extremely nu- 
merous, and specimens are to be met with, in almost every good 
collection throughout Europe. Again, the characteristics of this 
eminent and fertile artist are singularly manifest, although uncom- 
monly various; each class, as Mrs. Jameson suggests, whether 
“scriptural, historical, and poetical subjects; tableaux de genre ; 
animal painting; landscapes; portraits ;” contributing to the illus- 
tration of one mind. His very defects and faults are as instructive 
and obvious as his beauties and excellencies. 

Dr. Waagen begins with asketch of the life of Rubens, descri- 
bing him as one of that small number of gifted individuals on whom 
outward circumstances have smiled from early youth; and to whom 
has been granted the careful and uninterrupted development of all 
their native powers. The editress, whose preface and notes enrich 
the volume, thinks that in the structure of his mind as an artist he 
might be likened to Sir Walter Scott. The same sort of popula- 
rity and worship attended both. A great number of pictures are 
noticed in the course of the Essay; yet only such as have been 
considered illustrative of certain general principles; not by any 
means the whole ‘thirteen hundred,” which, as Mrs. Jameson ex- 
presses it, were the “ product of his own vehement and abounding 
fancy.” We have only now, with the view of recommending the 
present biographical and critical work to the attention of the artist 
and the amateur to quote some passages. To begin pretty early 
with Rubens, let us view him on his return from Italy, and settle- 
ment in the Netherlands, his native country :— 


‘‘ Rubens began to look about for a wife, as the best means of ensuring 
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his happiness ; and he soon found what he sought, in Elizabeth Brant, the 
daughter of a magistrate of Antwerp, to whom he was united in the month 
of November, 1609. His next object was to possess a house, which in 
architectural beauty and internal arrangement, should be a fitting abode for 
an artist; and, as far as possible, indemnify him for the sacrifice he had 
made in not returning to Italy. In pursuance of this idea, he decided upon 
building a house in the Italian style, after designs of his own; the front was 
painted in fresco with his own hands, and the rooms were decorated with 
various works of art; between the court and a large garden, in which were 
cultivated the rarest flowers and trees, he caused a rotunda to be constructed, 
lighted from a cupola above, similar to the Pantheon in Rome. Here the 
most valuable statues, busts, paintings, vases of agate, gems, cameos, and 
an admirable collection of coins, which he had brought from Italy, were 
arranged in a tasteful manner. During his life he continued to add to this 
collection by every means in his power. 

‘* Being thus established according to his taste, he appropriated his time 
in the following manner: He was in the habic of raising very early; in 
summer at four o'clock, and immediately afterwards he heard mass. He 
then went to work, and, while painting, he habitually employed a person to 
read to him from one of the classical authors, (his favourites being Levy, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca,) or some eminent poet. This was the time when 
he generally received his visitors, with whom he entered willingly into con- 
versation on a variety of topics, in the most animated and agreeable man- 
ner. An hour before dinner was always devoted to recreation, which 
consisted either in allowing his thoughts to dwell as they listed on subjects 
connected with science or politics, which latter interested him deeply ; or 
in contemplating his treasures of art. From anxiety not to impair the 
brilliant play of his fancy, he indulged but sparingly in the pleasures of the 
table, and drank but Jittle wine. After working again till the evening, he 
usually, if not prevented by business, mounted a spirited Andalusian horse, 
and rode for an hour or two. This was his favourite exercise; he was 
extremely fond of horses, and his stables generally contained some of 
remarkable beauty. On his return home it was his custom to receive a few 
friends, principally men of learning, or artists, with whom he shared his 
frugal meal, (he was the declared enemy of all excess,) and passed the 
evening in instructive and cheerful conversation. This active and regular 
mode of life could alone have enabled Rubens to satisfy all the demands 
which were made upon him as an artist; and the astonishing number of 
works he completed, the genuineness of which is beyond all doubt, can only 
be accounted for through this union of extraordinary diligence, with the 
acknowledged fertility of his productive powers.” 


It is manifest from this sketch that a munificent and exalted as 
well as prudent — distinguished this illustrious artist. But let 
us hear what the Professor has to say of some of his works :— 


‘ One of the first pictures which Rubens painted, after his return from 
Italy, was an altar-piece for the private chapel of the Archduke Albert, re- 
presenting a holy family. . The Virgin is holding, with both hands, the 
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infant Jesus, who is standing on a pedestal, whilst St. John, who is sitting on 
the lap of Elizabeth, is adoring him. Joseph, looking on with an expression 
of sympathy, is standing behind the Virgin. Of all the compositions of this 
class painted by Rubens I have no hesitation in according the palm to this ; 
for, with the exception of the infant Christ, which has the air of a portrait, 
and is not successfully executed, the characters are dignified and noble, the 
forms fine, the colouring of rare clearness and depth, without exaggeration, 
the finishing most happy and full of feeling. This picture was so much ad- 
mired, that the members of the fraternity of St. Ildefonso, at the head of 
which was the Archduke Albert, commanded an altar-piece to be painted 
by Rubens, for the chapel of the order of St. James, on the Cauden berg, 
near to Brussels: this picture, which is at present in the Imperial Gallery 
at Vienna, represents the Virgin Mary enthroned, and putting the cloak of 
the order on the shoulders of St. Ildefonso : she is surrounded by four female 
saints. On the interior of the wings are the portraits of the Archduke and 
Isabella, with their patron saints. This work, one of the most admirable 
ever painted by Rubens, displays in aremarkable degree the qualities praised 
in the former. 

‘“‘ Highly valuable as a specimen of the peculiar manner in which Rubens 
treated portraits at this period of his life, is the celebrated picture in the 
Munich Gallery, representing himself and his first wife, which, to judge by 
the youthful looks of both, could not have been painted very long after their 
marriage. The air of sober affection in the couple, who are seated in an 
arbour of honeysuckles, the expression of cool intellect and energy in the head 
of Rubens, and of cheerful, good-humoured contentment in that of his wife, 
lend a particular attraction to this picture, and speak direct to the heart : in 
this respect it differs as much from the peculiar style of his later works, as 
it does in the stronger marked outlines, the less glowing colouring, and the 
careful execution of the well-adjusted and elegant attire of the figures, as 
well as of the foliage and herbage in the foreground. It was only by degrees 
that Rubens adopted a more free, brilliant, fantastic, but at the same time 
somewhat sketchy style; and even in his later pictures, traces of this finer, 
softer, and more elevated manner are observable.” 


We come down to a late period in the painter’s history, and are 
told that :— , 


‘* Of all Rubens’ portraits, perhaps, the most celebrated is the one called 
the Chapeau de Paille, at present the chief ornament of the fine collection 
of Sir Robert Peel in London. No picture justifies more than this the 
appellation which Rubens has obtained, of the painter of light. No one 
who has not beheld this master-piece of painting can form any conception of 
the transparency and brilliancy with which the local colouring in the fea- 
tures and complexion, though under the shadow of a broad-brimmed Spa- 
nish beaver hat, are brought out and made to tell, while the different parts 
are rounded and relieved with the finest knowledge and use of reflected 
lights. The expression of those youthful features beaming with cheerful- 
ness, is so full of life, and has such a perfect charm, that one is inclined to 
believe the tradition, that Rubens fell in love with the original (a young 
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girl of the Lundens family at Antwerp) whilst she was sitting to him. The 
treatment throughout displays a master hand capable of sporting with its 
subject and material. 

‘That even in his later days Rubens could relinguish that fervid redun- 
dance of style for which he had become remarkable, and lend to his concep- 
tions all the softer graces of the affections, to his execution the most finished 
care, to his colouring all the modesty of nature is proved by a picture at 
Blenheim, representing himself and his second wife, Helena Forman, stro]- 
ling jn a flower-garden: she is conducting a child in leading strings. This 
representation of the innocent domestic happiness enjoyed by a person of 
noble character, mature age, and distinguished station, strikes the beholder 
so vividly, that it is sure to produce the most agreeable and soothing impres- 
sions on the mind, and | have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the 
most successful family pieces in the world.” 


One extract more for the edification of our readers, and in order 
that they may the better estimate the noble perseverance and gene- 
rosity of Rubens :— 


‘* However pressing his occupations, Rubens allowed nothing to interrupt 
the continuance of studies connected with the scientific departments of his 
art, as perspective, optics, anatomy, and the rules of proportion. A book 
was found amongst the property he left behind, containing written remarks, 
on these subjects, accompanied with drawings. ‘This book contained, 
besides, a great number of interesting studies: men and women, actuated 
l:y various motives and impulses, according to the influence of different pas- 
sions and particular circumstances : and sketches after paintings by Raphael 
and other artists, with passages from Virgil and the poets who had treated 
of the same subjects written underneath, by way of comparison. 

‘As Rubens united to such great and various knowledge the disposition 
to communicate it to others in the most friendly and candid manner, it was 
natural that young painters of talent, who were admitted into his atelier, 
should soon attain a high degree of skill and cultivation. The number of 
pupils formed under his tuition was very great; and although no one 
amongst them inherited his creative powers and his brilliant imagination, 
they all resembled him more or less in his manner of viewing nature, in his 
style of colouring, and in his admirable technical skill. It is easy to be- 
come convinced of this in a most agreeable manner by paying a visit to the 
Chateau, in a wood not far from the Hague.” 


What pleasure must this versatile and magnificent man have cri- 
ginated, propagated and prolonged! How much must he have 
achieved towards the civilization of his kind! How many ideas has 
he evoked and illustrated! How valuable is his history as an exam- 
ple in some of the most interesting and splendid pursuits which 
imagination can contemplate! 
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NOTICES. 





Art. X1V.--Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Henry G. Bett, Esa. 
Third Edition. London: Whittaker. 1840. 

Anotuer of the Copyright Editions, carrying out by regular steps the 
Popular Library of standard Modern Authors which the spirited publishers 
have undertaken to issue at the cheapest possible rate, and which nothin 
short of a very extensive sale can remunerate. Mr. Bell’s Life of Queen 
Mary is not only the latest full biography of that unfortunate Sovereign, 
but it is also one of the best; the author, be it observed, undertaking her 
defence and strenuously throughout maintaining her innocence with regard 
to all the foul and heavy charges which have been brought against her. 
He has been at great pains to weigh conflicting evidence, and to arrive at 
facts, even down to the minutest dates. We have found it no easy matter 
to refrain from a perusal of every passage of the work, even although, of 
course, its leading points are as familiar to us as household words. The 
sentiments of the Author are manly and the style free from attempts at 
fine writing, which bad taste would be so likely to run into on such a theme. 
And yet tears will often dim the eye of the reader of this new version of 
many particulars. 

We suppose that the world will continue to be divided concerning Mary’s 
guilt. Still we think that Mr. Bell has gone a good way towards exculpa- 
ting her, not merely from the charge of conspiracy against Elizabeth, but 
of crime towards Darnley, and in her connection with Bothwell. We quote 
portions from that part of the work which sums up her character. 

‘*Mary’s failings, almost without an exception, ‘leant to virtue’s side.’ 
They rose partly from too enthusiastic a temperament, and partly froma 
want of experience. Although she lived forty-four years and two months, 
it ought to be remembered that she was just twenty-five when she came 
into England and that all the most important events of her history happened 
between sixteen and twenty five. With feelings whose strength kept pace 
with the unsuspicious generosity of her nature Mary was one who, in an 
especial manner, stood in need of experience, to teach what the world calls 
wisdom. ‘The great mass of mankind, endowed with no finer susceptibili- 
ties, and influenced by no hidden impulses of soul or sense, fall into the 
common tract naturally and easily. But they whom Heaven has either 
cursed or blessed with minds, over which external circumstances exercise a 
deeper sway; whose fancies are more vivid, and whose impressions are 
more acute, require the aid of time to clip the wings of imagination,—to 
cast a soberer shade over the glowing pictures of hope,—and to teach the 
art of reducing an ideal standard of felicity and virtue, to one less romantic, 
but more practical. Had she continued longer in life, there is every pro- 
bability that the world would have been forced to own, without a dissenting 
voice, the talent which Mary possessed. * * * ® A calamity which 
no foresight could anticipate, or prudence avert, may overtake the wisest 
and the best; and such to Mary was the murder of Darnley, and Both- 
well’s subsequent treason and violence. If to these be added the scarcely 
less iniquitous conduct of Elizabeth, the treachery of Morton, the craftiness 
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of Murray, and the disastrous defeat of Langside, it needs no research or 
ingenuity to discover, that her miseries were not of her own making. 

‘* Should a still more comprehensive view of this subject be taken, and 
the whole life of the Queen of Scotts reviewed, from her birth to her death, 
it will be found that, however great her advantages, they were almost 
always counterbalanced by some evil, which necessarily attended or sprung 
outofthem. She was a queen when only a few months old; but she was 
also an orphan: She was destined from her earliest childhood, to be wife 
of the future monarch of France ; but she was, in consequence, taken 
away from her native country and the arms of her mother: The power 
and talents of her uncles of Guise were constantly exerted in her behalf; 
but she shared, therefore, in the hatred and jealousy in which they were 
held by a numerous party, both at home and abroad: Her residence and 
education, at the court of Henry II., ensured the refinement of her man- 
ners, and the cultivation of her mind; but it excited the suspicions and the 
fears of the people of Scotland: She was beautiful even to a proverb; but 
her beauty obtained for her as much envy as praise: She possessed the 
heart of her husband Francis; but she felt his premature loss only the more 
acutely: She returned to her own kingdom as the Queen Dowager of 
France; but her power and her pretensions made the English dread, and 
did not prevent her heretical subjects from openly braving her authority : 
She married Darnley in the hope of brightening her prospects, and securing 
her happiness; but he was the main cause of overclouding the one,and 
destroying the other: She was freed, by his death, from the wayward 
caprices of his ill-governed temper; but she escaped from one yoke only to 
be forced into another a thousand times worse: She loved her brother, and 
loaded him with favours; but he repaid them by placing himself upon her 
throne, and chasing her from the country: She escaped into England ; 
but there she met with reproaches instead of assistance, a prison instead of 
an asylum, a mortal enemy instead of a sister, an axe and a scaffold instead 
of sympathy and protection.” 





Art. XV.—Poems of Chivalry, Faery, and the Olden Time. By Water 

Pripgaux, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1840. 
Tue author has caught a good deal of the spirit which runs through our 
best metrical legends, and tells his stories, such as in his longest poem.— 
‘‘ The Lay of Sir Amys”—with rapidity and freedom of manner, making of 
the fairy mythology such a use as to render it both allegorical and pictu- 
resque. In the Olden Time these imaginary creations were amongst the 
most charming ornaments of poetry, rendering, as Mr. Prideaux elegantly 
observes, ‘‘ the wood, the close-shaven green, the solitary glen, and the 
rocky mountain, all beautiful of themselves, yet more so by the fancy which 
sees them peopled with a mysterious race, and figures to itself their gro- 
tesque dances, and the woodland court of the fairy Queen:” and he has 
succeeded to a very considerable extent in an endeavour to impart this sort 
of interest and beauty to his poems. We are tempted to copy out, as a 
specimen, ‘‘ The Fairies’ Song,” although it will occupy more space than we 
can well afford to poetical efforts, seeing that so many are constantly loading 
our table. 
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‘From the mossy cell wherein we dwell, 
Beneath the roots of the aged tree, 
Forth me go, on nimble toe, 
Merrily dancing o’er the lea, 
When the moon in the heaven is clear and bright, 
And the green leaves play in her quivering light. 


On banks of flowers, in sylvan bowers, 
Where the tenderest smile of Nature lies ; 
In a moon beam’s light, on a summer’s night, 
When the softest wind of midnight sighs ; 
Wherever the fairest things are seen, 
There we dwell with our faery queen. 


In mystic ring we dance and sing, 
And thus the hours of night employ ;— 
Our tents are spread with gossamer thread, 
More delicate far than silken soy. 
We feast on sweets from the cowslip’s bell, 
And on hips we cherish with rapture dwell. 


And though we fly, when, in the sky, 
The brightening smiles of day appear, 
And, quick as light, elude his sight, 
Whenever intruding man is near ; 
Akin to the human race are we,— 
Friends of mirth, and lovers of glee. 


Then chase us not from the ancient spot, 

Where the Druids, ’neath the misseltoe bough, 
Taught faery lore, in days of yore ! 

Oh, chase us not, with hatchet and plough ! 
Our homes are lessening every day, 
And our faery queen has lost her sway. 


We have a part in the human heart,— 
Its simple pleasures—its hopes,—its loves ; 
And we mourn the day that has passed away,— 
Our lonely heaths,—and our haunted groves,— 
The trusting heart,—and the quickening sense 
Of beauty and Nature’s influence. 


But as long as a trace of the simple face 
Of Nature lingers in the land, 

And a home remains, in our woods and plains, 
For the faery queen and her elfin band, 

We never will leave the isle, where long 

Our race has flourished in tale and song. 


And still amongst flowers in sylvan bowers, 
Where the tenderest hues of Nature lie ; 
In a moonbeam’s light, on a summer’s night, 

When the softest gales of midnight sigh,— 
Whenever the fairests things are seen, 
We dance and sport with our Faery Queen.” 
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Art. XVI.—Royle’s Illustrations of the Botany, &c., of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. Part XI. London: 
Allen and Co. 

A sUPPLEMENTARY number of this elaborate and magnificent work, contain- 
ing a vast deal of matter, and indispensable to every person who possesses 
any of the preceding parts, as the following list of its contents will plainly 
show. After title pages, dedication, preface, and a minute Synoptic Table 
of contents, we have a continuation of introductory information ; then Geo- 
logical features and Fossils of the Himalayas,—the Meteorology of the 
plains and mountains of N. W. India,—the Entomology of the Himalayas, 
and of India, by the Rev. F. W. Hope, late President of the Entomologi- 
cal Society,—Descriptions of certain insects, by J. O. Westwood, Esq.,— 
Memoir on the Mammalogy of the Himalayas, by W. Ogilby, Esq.,—List 
of Birds in the author’s collection,—Corrigenda et Addenda, with dates of 
publication of numbers of the work,—a continuation of Botany,—Alpha- 
betical index of Greek names of plants and drugs, referred to in Persian 
and Arabian works on Materia Medica,—Alphabetical index of plants and 
subjects treated of,—Index of Zoological subjects,—Index of plants and 
drugs in Arabian and Persian Authors on Materia Medica, &c., there being 
figures also of certain fossils as well as of some Botanical subjects. The 
number which is a very thick one, is not only distinguished for the value 
and variety of its contents, but by the talent and number of the persons 
who have contributed papers toit: that by Mr. Ogilby, secretary of the Zoo- 
logical Society, on the Mammalogy of the Himalayas, is one of great me- 
rit. When we find a work of the magnitude and the splendour of the pre- 
sent brought to a completion, we cannot but think that the enterprise and 
perseverance of some men in scientific research, are of a gigantic descrip- 
tion. Dr. Royle has proved himself to be one of these enthusiastic cham- 
pions in the pursuit and cultivation of a high order of knowledge. 





Arr. XVII.—Plain Sermons on Subjects Practical and Prophetic. By 
the Rev. A. M’Cavut, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. Wertheim. 
TuesE sermons which have been delivered at very different periods, and 
even in different countries, one of them to an English congregation at War- 
saw on New Year’s Day, 1830, are calculated to excite much attention, not 
only on account of the author’s celebrity as a Hebrew scholar, but the 
views he urges in interpreting certain prophecies concerning the Jewish peo- 
le and the millennium. At the same time the practical uses which he 

makes of his striking doctrines are plain, and exceedingly impressive. 

Dr. M’Caul, for instance, is decidedly of opinion that the passages in 
Holy Writ which so frequently speak of the restoration of the Jews, are to 
be taken literally, and as positively predicting their repossession of Jerusa- 
lem ; an opinion which has lately been exciting considerable attention in 
consequence of certain movements and measures countenanced and urged 
by influential members of the Hebrew race. The future glories of Jerusa- 
lem he pictures as being not only transcendant and unspeakable, but such as 
will constitute it the centre of the globe, so to speak, from which all other 
nations will receive the choicest temporal and spiritual blessings. He says, 
‘‘ Jerusalem shall not then be only the place whither the tribes of Israel go 
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up, but also the religious metropolis of the world. The conversion and res- 
toration of the Jews to the favour of God, and to the position which he des- 
tined for them from the beginning, shall be, as St. Paul tells us, Rom. x1. 
15., as life from the dead to the rest of the world.”” The subject is pursued 
in these sermons to a great length. But not only is this doctrine strongly 
maintained, but that of the Second Advent of Christ to reign upon earth is 
advanced and insisted upon in two discourses as “‘ an essential doctrine of 
the Gospel ;” the argument inculcating that then, and not till then will the 
conversion to the true faith and Christian practice become universal. We 
have not found that Dr. M’Caul undertakes, as some have rashly done, to 
name the time when the second advent is to occur. While, however, he 
thinks that an extraordinary degree of spiritua: darkness will precede the mi- 
raculous and glorious era, he reproves those who think that the time is not 
yet near. The following are some of his words on this point :— 

‘Some may perhaps say, that it is not yet time to expect the Lord’s Ad- 
vent ; it would therefore be folly to wait for it; when it is near, it will be 
time enough to look for it. If there be in this congregation any in this 
faithless state of mind, let me remind them that this is exactly the excuse 
of the unprofitable servant, whose portion is appointed with the unbe- 
lievers : mark these words, ‘ with the unbelievers.’ He says, ‘My Lord 
delayeth his coming.’ It is not so near—no need of watching yet! You 
will perhaps answer, we are watching for death, for death will certainly ar- 
rest us before the Lord come again. I ask in reply, where has the Lord 
commanded you to watch for death, instead of watching for his second coming ? 
Tell me the chapterand the verse. 1lask youinthesecond place, what reason 
have you for thinking that death will surprise you sooner than the second ad- 
vent? Who revealed to you the day and hour of which no man knoweth ? 
You will reply, no man hath revealed it to me; my belief that death will pre- 
cede the second advent is founded on the declaration of scripture ; my own 
reason tells me of it. So many generations have already passed away without 
the Lord’s coming, that it is now most probable that the present will pass 
away in like manner. If this be your mode of arguing, then beyond all doubt 
you believe more firmly in the probable conclusions of your own reason, 
than in the words of your Lord and Master. Where then is your faith ? 
And where is your likeness to those disciples of whom our Lord says, 
‘Blessed are those servants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching ?’” 








Art. XV Sir Robert de Shurland. 
Edited by the Author of the ‘ * Sea Wolf,”  &e. London: Ball and Ar- 
nold. 1840. 

Sir Rospert pE SHURLAND, a ballad, founded on an ancient wild Kentish 

tradition, is a happy imitation of that once popular species of minstrelsy. 

The legend is commemorative of a wonderful achievement of horsemanship 

at sea, said to have been accomplished by a knight, in the reign of Edward 

the First, in order to obtain a pardon from the king, who was then cruising 
off the coast of Kent. 
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Art. XIX.—A New Introduction to the Mathematics. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 1840. 

Tue usual introduction to the Mathematics practised in this country is 
Arithmetic, which seems a very proper preliminary to a science which is 
the most exact, provided arithmetic be taught not in the usual way, that 
way being to lay down rules without explaining the reasons for them, and 
to exercise the pupil in manipulating processes, without elucidating princi- 
ples. Now, a more stupid method, or one better calculated to beget stu- 
pidity, by training the young to believe rather than to know, and inducing 
the habit of obeying without understanding why, never was followed in the 
case of any business or part of education ; since the results or the ends in 
the case of no other branch depend so demonstrably or so closely upon 
means or elementary facts. From the volume before us we quote an 
example of the prevailing method. ‘‘ If three men dig five yards of a 
trench in a certain time, how many yards will nine men dig in an equal 
length of time, taking the work of the men to be equal one with another ?”’ 
Now, a rule is usually given, by which a perfectly correct answer will be 
obtained to this question in the Rule of Three, which is in the following 
terms,—‘ Multiply the 2nd and 3rd terms together, divide the product by 
the last term, and the quotient will be the answer.” But as the author of 
the “‘ New Introduction’’ justly observes, ‘‘ It is obvious that the most 
familiar use of this rule will do no more than establish our conviction of its 
infallibility. It has no tendency to explain to us the reason of the rule ; 
but rather the contrary ; for where we have no doubt, we have no occasion 
for inquiry.”” Again,—‘‘ the proposition, that the rule is more valuable 
than the principle on which it is founded, is rather too extensive to be ac- 
ceded to unconditionally ; for it assumes that no other rule can be deduced 
from that principle ; a matter which must for ever remain open and unde- 
termined ; for we cannot prescribe limits to the ingenuity of our contem- 
poraries, much less of posterity. If, indeed, this system of education 
should be universal, so that the principles or reasons of the rules were com- 
pletely kept out of sight, it is probable that no new rules would ever be dis- 
covered as deductions from principles of which mankind would be so effec- 
tually kept in ignorance.’’ The author however, having set himself to 
seek for principles in order to satisfy his understanding, instead of over- 
loading his memory with rules, discovered, as he tells us, the grounds and 
the matter which he has now published; the first part of the work being 
devoted to Arithmetic ; the second to the Methods of Mathematical Investi- 
gation. The work, we think, is notso plain and simple as it might be ren- 
dered ; still its system and illustrations are such as are calculated not merely 
to instruct teachers, but to put them in a fair way of investigating and 
reasoning for themselves, so as to become able and earnest instructors 
upon an enlightened plan. 





Art. XX.—Kew and its Gardens. By Freprricx Scuger, Ese. Lon- 
don: Steill. 1840. 

Ir was lately rumoured, and, we suspect, not without some just grounds, 

that it was the intention of Government to destroy the Royal Botanic Gar- 
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dens at Kew, an intimation which not only surprised and roused the scien- 
tific portion of the community, but the inhabitants of some of the villages 
adjacent to that celebrated locality. Some petitions were in consequence got 
up and presented to the Lords of the Treasury on the subject, and notice 
also was taken in Parliament of the reported intention of effecting a saving 
of a few hundreds annually by the sacrifice of an establishment that is an 
honour to the nation, and one of incalculable value ; and the result has been 
a statement made by authority that no such step will be taken. The pre- 
sent small volume however has been published with a view to excite a still 
deeper interest regarding these gardens, and in order, while the general 
voice may be raised against any contemplated damage to the establishment, 
that increased efforts may be used to enrich and enlarge the collection. 
Accordingly the author enters into some historical details concerning the 
village of Kew and the eminent personages whose names or acts are associ- 
ated with the place, as well as speculates on the manner in which the im- 
provement of the gardens may be best affected. He would have govern- 
ment to appropriate larger sums annually towards the end recommended ; 
or, if our rulers should find that the British Empire is too poor to furnish 
the necessary funds for placing the establishment on a footing of superiority 
to similar gardens in other countries, he would have the Queen and the 
Prince to set the example of subscribing towards such a purpose, when he 
has no doubt crowds of the great and wealthy would jointhem. The pub- 
lication is well timed ; it also would at any period furnish an hour’s pleasant 
reading, and some information to the satisfaction of a refined curiosity. 





Art. XXI.—A Dictionary Geographical, &c., of the Various Countries, 
Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. Part II. By J. 
R. M’Cuttocx, Ese. London: Longman. 1840. 

THis part concludes the article Arabia, and carries us forward to Aversa. 

Every one of the articles into which we have looked, whether long, as that 

of Austria, or short, as in the case of places of comparatively little note, ex- 

hibits signal proofs of extreme care, patient research, and accurate learning. 

There has been no paste and scissor’s manufacture in the composition of this 

great work, so far as we have been yet enabled to judge; and no doubt the 

same excellent and original features will distinguish all its forth-coming 
parts that are so conspicuous in the present. The author is one of those 
persons to whom labour of this kind must be a pleasure ; otherwise he 
never, single-handed, would have undertaken such a Herculean task. The 
article Asia ought to be studied with great interest at this moment. It 
concentrates a vast quantity of information, and developes many sagacious 
views. We wonder how any man can have found time to consult the many 
authorities referred to or quoted by Mr. M’Cullock. One would imagine that 
it frequently required lengthened investigation to discover where the needful 
information was to be got, such as who were the best and most recent tra- 
vellers in particular countries. But, of course, the further that the work 


proceeded, facilities would increase. 
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Art. XXII.—Thoughts on the Government, Union, Danger, Wants, and 
Wishes of the Canadas. By Cuaries Scorr. London: Wilson. 
1840. 

A smart and clever pamphlet ‘‘on the proper line of policy of the British 
Government” towards the Canadas, being the substance of a newspaper re- 
view, afterwards enlarged, of a letter by Dr. Dunlop, who has frequently 
figured in the Noctes of Blackwood’s Magazine ; having for its subject Re- 
sponsible Government. It ranges from personalities to erudite discussions 
concerning constitutional law and the science of legislation and administra- 
tion towards colonial possessions, the Canadas in particular ; glancing at 
the past history of these settlements and taking prospective views. We do 
not enter upon any of the topics handled ; only thinking it necessary to add 
that the author displays that sort of keenness and also love of ridicule to- 
wards those he opposes, which one may expect from a strong partizan who 
is domiciled in the country which is the subject of controversy. 
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Art. XXIIJI.—American Exchange Tables. By S.J.Jones. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1840. 
TaBLEs for ascertaining the value of Dollars in Sterling, at any rate of Ex- 
change between England and the United States of America from 95 to 125. 
Such is the title, in full, of this little work. We copy also the Preface in 
order that our readers may clearly perceive its use to merchants and others. 
‘* In presenting” says Mr. Jones, ‘‘ the following Tables to the Public, the 
author can speak confidently of their correctness for any amount even of 
Dollars; but where the number of Dollars requires that two or three ster- 
ling amounts be added together, it will be necessary, in most cases, to give 
an additional farthing for every two amounts so united. The exceptions to 
this will, of course, be found in those columns where the sterling amounts 
are even, as at par, &c.”’ 








Art. XXIV.—India Life; a Tale of the Carnatic. By Mrs. Cotons. 
Hartirey. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuis is not a very interesting or able fiction. It is deficent as respects 

true character, accurate observation of Eastern life, and artistic skill in the 

construction of the plot. The style too is not very happy, being too ambi- 

tious and forced ; while the sentiment is not sufficiently healthy or sound 

to sustain the burden. 





Art. XXV.—Illustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy. 
Part IV. 

Tue concluding part of unique designs and illustrations, that tell volumes 

oi truth concerning the most touching and solemn scenes and events in life ; 

traversing the space from the cradle to the grave, and peopling it with cha- 

racter ; pointing also throughout, with most significant finger to another 

and a better world. 
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Art. XXV1.—Glances at the Times, and Reform Government. By Joun 
Wave. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Hap the Author of the “‘ Chronological History of Great Britain,” when 
writing this pamphlet been desirous to gain a pension from the Melbourne 
Government, he could hardly have defended and lauded that administration, 
and indeed the Whigs and their policy, since the time of their coming into 
power under Earl Grey, more strenuously, we must also say, ably, than he 
has here done. We do not, however, intend to indicate how far we agree 
with or dissent from him. But we fearlessly assert, while knowing that mul- 
titudes will neither be of his mind in the general estimate, nor on many indi- 
vidual measures, that there is no person in these kingdoms, be he Tory, 
Whig, Radical, or Chartist,—be he an aristocrat, or a poor labourer, who will 
not find matter worthy of his perusal and careful consideration in these 
**Glances.”” We quote a few passages in support of our opinion that many 
parts of the pamphlet unfold sound, while others take at least, striking views, 
concerning Reform Government, the Position of the Tories, &c. 

Mr. Wade, after laying down, what he regards as political maxims that 
are as indisputable as the axioms of the mathematician,—such as that “‘fac- 
tion is the corruption of party ; and factions that are equal, and divide the 
community, is the most aggravated form of this species of public disorder,” 
—goes on to state, as follows :— 

“‘ During the last century the science of the age has been mainly directed 
against the evils of Despotism and Superstition ; but these have ceased to be 
oppressive. At best they have only the eccentric support of the high and 
low vulgar; they are not openly patronised by power, nor are they gene- 
rally worshipped by the opulent and intelligent: but in place of them a new 
calamity has arisen, hardly lessafflictive, in the form of Faction,—which is 
the besetting sin of the constitutional governments of Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England. Reason has achieved noble triumphs; but her 
votaries, instead of seeking new victories over social maladies, have stopped 
in their brilliant course, and, in lieu of extending their dominion, they are, 
like the followers of the Macedonian conqueror, absorbed in divisions among 
themselves, created by the spoils they have won. Among ourselves this 
disorder is fast growing into greater virulence than among our neighbours. 
For the last five years legislation has been arrested or mutilated ; the aim 
has not been to forward, but to delay, disfigure, and nullify public improve- 
ments. In this unholy strife there has been no neutrality. All the talent 
of the country has been engaged; the Press has been absorbed ; the clergy, 
the magistracy, the bar, and the bench, whoever had influence or power to 
direct or fashion opinion, have become partizans in the conflict. 

‘One of the first effects of this baneful spirit is to render obscure and dis- 
torted every public question. Truth and moderation have become distaste- 
ful—repugnant to party prejudice, party interests, and party excitement. 
A second evil is the feeling of exasperation and bitterness that has been 
diffused through all classes. The mischief from this source it is hardly 
possible to over-estimate ; like the deadly Simoom it insinuates everywhere ; 
every herb, every fountain is poisoned or tainted ; private intercourse, reli- 
gious and moral differences, and even differences of science, and the trans- 
action of commerce, become infected by blind friendships, or senseless hate.” 
VOL. I. (1840.) No. II. L 
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Among other evils mentioned, beside faction, in the existing state of tlie 
country, ‘‘impracticable democratic or conservative claims” are instanced 
as being prominent; the “‘one tenaciously seeking to hold or recover lost 
possessions, the other to realize an unknown futurity.” Still the Whigs, by 
pursuing a system in favour of the most ample practical freedom of opinion, 
are represented as having acted wisely :— 

“The Free and Easy that has been allowed, was a needful experiment. 
A new constitution had been launched, and it was proper to try how it would 
bear the shock of the elements. It had a further advantage, in revealing 
the disposition, intelligence, and relative force of the several classes of which 
society consists. In our opinion, the discoveries made are not discouraging, 
and carry little blame to those under whose auspices the test was applied. 
Political revolutions are a trial of strength—a struggle for their true posi- 
tion, according to their respective capabilities, power, and deserts of the 
various social constituents; and by a due consideration of late occurrences, 
we may, without the calamities, derive all the lights and benefits of an actual 
convulsion. 

“Republicanism, for instance, or universal suffrage, is one project that 
has been tried. By throwing up a straw, we learn the course of the wind; 
and the choosing of a National Convention last year, was an experiment, on 
a small scale, of the suitableness of this principle to British interests. Go- 
vernment had the good sense to remain quiet ; they had confidence in pub- 
lic intelligence, and without any attempt at frustration, by éspionage or 
coercion, they suffered the masses to work out their scheme of social regene- 
ration. All who felt an interest, were free to take part in their proceedings ; 
to harangue, canvass, confederate, and to vote for representativesin the new 
legislative assembly. Delegates were chosen in the open air, by all who 
chose to exercise the franchise ; and this notable Witenagemot or convoca- 
tion of the wise, actually met, in the first instance, in Palace Yard, over 
against, contemporaneously with, and in competing rivalry with the Impe- 
rial Parliament. And what, it may be asked, was the result of the compe- 
tition—the election of a parliament by universal suffrage? Did the new 
legislators evince greater aptitude for their vocation than the old? Did the 
elite of the popular voice show greater capabilities for the government of an 
empire, or for the exposition and cure of public disorders? Their acts are 
on record; for, as well as their constitutional charter, they had their Moni- 
teur, or treasury journal, to record their proceedings. But never was 
recorded a more egregious failure. Presumption there was, as there most] 
is associated with incompetence; but it is a singular fact, that the Chartist 
agitation did not throw to the surface one leading mind, who, by his elo- 
quence or superior information, was qualified to make the slightest impres- 
sion on the community.” 

As to the position of the Conservative Party, relative to Reform :— 

‘Very good reasons exist why the practical working of a new invention 
should not be intrusted to those who are hostile to its principle. In the 
first place, they are likely to feel more joy than sorrow in the event of its 
failure, and to which issue it is probable, should they have an opportunity, 
they will contribute by some sinister practices. Secondly, they must at 
least be careless in conducting the experiment. And, lastly, they must, if 
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it be left to them, act without responsibility; for, being opposed to the 
scheme from the beginning, praise rather than blame will be given them if 
it do not succeed. For these reasons all the declared enemies of new dis- 
coveries should not only have notbing to do with the carrying of them 
through, but they ought, if possible, to be kept entirely away from their 
action, lest, from envious or malevolent motives, they try to mar and em- 
barrass their execution. 

“* This is precisely the situation of the Tories in respect of the Reformed 
Constitution. They are the open and avowed enemies of its painciple. On 
this account alone they are disqualified for its executive administration. 
They may outwardly conform to it, as they did in 1835, from selfish, sinis- 
ter, or ambitious designs, but they cannot love it,—they must hate it, and 
would rejoice in its difficulties and impracticability, as the fruition of their 
hopes, and verification of their fears and predictions.” 

Again, speaking of the Tories as affecting the progress of Reform, our 
author says ;— 

‘Under a Conservative Ministry England would, as an example, lose her 
foremost place among nations, and become a retarding in lieu of an accele- 
rating power. There is, however, nothing in the state of the country to 
warrant such a disastrous anticipation—such a recoil on the advancing 
policy of the last eight years. The spirit of the people, of that portion con- 
stituting the motive force of society, of the metropolis and great towns of 
the kingdom, is unquestionably liberal, and requires only a needful emer- 
gency to be roused into irresistible action. The growth of Conservatism is 
apparent, not real, originating in the transitory apathy or divisions among 
the Reformers, and which sources of weakness would instantly disappear on 
the appearance of a common enemy in the field.”’ 

Mr. Wade’s list of ‘‘ Services of the Reform Government” is long ; while 
his opinion of the majority of the House of Peers, especially of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Bougham, as obstructives and destructives, is by no means mea- 
sured ; forgetting, as we think, that the latter lent a most efficient hand to 
several of the lauded measures carried by the Whigs. One extract more 
and we dismiss a pamphlet which, considering the author’s minute know- 
ledge of British history, deserves to be extensively read. 

‘A stronger Cabinet would be for the good of the country, both in its 
domestic and foreign interests. The vast magnitude and present condition 
of our colonial possessions require more exclusive attention from the mother- 
country. In our foreign relations there is the pending dispute between 
Turkey and Egypt—the war in Afganistan—the broil with China, grow- 
ing out of new commercial relations since the opening of the trade, and our 
indefensible smuggling transactions—the unsettled condition of the Maine 
boundary question with the United States of America—the legislative union 
of the Canadas—and various commercial matters in suspense with France, 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and the South American republics. In 
domestic polity so many momentous questions have received their quietus 
that few of importance urgently press for consideration, especially as the 
Irish Municipal Corporation Bill appears in hopeful train. But even here 
are matters of weight, requiring grave deliberation, among which are the 
increasing defalcation in the Revenue—the Corn Laws—banking and 
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currency—the Cathedral and Collegiate foundations—public charities and 
grammar schools—Emigration on an effective scale—state of the Equity 
and Ecclesiastical Courts—the National Universities—reform of the cor- 
poration of London—church patronage, and the nonintrusion question 
in Scotland—and the moral, political, and economical education of the 
people, as the only effective security against the recurrence of popular dis- 
tress, popular errors, and popular disturbance. 

‘* Upon all these matters, it is possible, the Government, as at present 
constituted, would be found competent, if left undisturbed. What has been 
done is satisfactory earnest of wisdom, justice, and sound principles. But it 
cannot have that strength, nor act with that discretion abroad ; neither can 
it with force and concentrated effort grapple with home questions if its 
attention is distracted by the insecurity of its power, by unceasing battles 
not only in defence of its general policy, but the possession of the mere seat 
of authority.” 





Art. XXVII.—Erotophuseos, or the Love of Nature. A Serio-Comic Poem, 
in four scenes. By Timornevus Pixromen, Ese. London: Smallfield 
and Son. 1840. 

THE production, we presume, of a young and academically educated per- 

son; at least the scenes and the incidents noticed or described belong to 

early years, closing soon after leaving College; while the thoughts, the 
images, and the style are those of a youthful and fresh mind. Vigorous 
nature breaths in the ideas, while polish and art distinguish the versifica- 
tion. Take a few lines from the beginning of the fourth scene, on leaving 
College and resuming rustic amusements. 
“* At length I joyful bid farewell 
To Proctor’s rule and college bell : 
And once again delighted hail 
The verdant hill and shady dale ; 
Again I roam through lawn and wood ; 
Again I stem the boiling flood 
With vig’rous arm and youthful pride, 
Or foremost in the chace I ride! 
The world assum’d a different hue 
From that which met my childish view : 
Now new emotions fill’d my soul ; 
The blush suffus’d my cheek ; a sigh 
Deep drawn oft from my bosom stole 
When beauty caught my wond’ring eye. 
Yet brief this ‘feeling! passing shade! 
I lov’d the abstract ; but my heart 
No progress yet in love had made, 
Was still untouch’d by Cupid’s dart ; 
Which soon, too soon, alas! assail’d 
Its inmost core,—”’ 
Our poet writes like one who draws from experience as well as reflection, 
his sentiments oft taking a tone of manly independence, and, at other times, 
of religious seriousness. 
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Ast. XXVIII.—Sordello. By Rostrt Brownine. London: Moxon. 
1840. 

Tus scene of this poem is laid in Italy, when the Ghibelline and Guelph 
factions were in hottest contest. The author’s style is rather peculiar, 
there being affectations of language and invertions of thought, and other 
causes of obscurity in the course of the story which detract from the plea- 
sure of perusing it. But after all, we are much mistaken if Mr. Browning 
does not yet prove himself a poet of a right stamp,—original, vigorous, and 
finely inspired. He appears to us to possess a true sense of the dignity and 
sacredness of the poet’s kingdom ; and his imagination wings its way with a 
boldness, freedom, and scope, as if he felt himself at home in that sphere, 
and was resolved to put his allegiance to the test. 





Art. XXIX.—Hakon Jarl; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from the 
Danish of Ochlenschlager. And Poems after Various Authors. London: 
Hookham. 1840. 

Tue author of this tragedy stands high among the poets of his own country. 
But we can only judge of him through a translation; and from this we 
should say that a vivid picture of the ancient Northmen, of their manners 
and casts of feeling may be distinctly apprehended. The piece, however, is 
not such as to show well in representation on the stage. Some of the ap- 
pended poems, in the shape of ballads, and otherwise, are sweet and 
effective. The North fosters bards, who, if they do not sing so airily as 
those of the South, have yet as venerable a bearing, and oft a soaring 
voice. 





Art. XXX.—FPersonal Reform. By the Rev. W. Horacxer. Trans- 
lated from the German. London: Wertheim. 

A Sermon on Romans xii. 6-16., which, at the present day when so much 

is said about and done in the way of reform, plainly and earnestly inculcates 

some home truths as well as salutary lessons, viewing mankind in various 

conditions and relations,—in wider and narrower spheres. 





Art. XXXI.—Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, in Reply to 
the Rev. Mr. Goode. London: Moxon. 

Tus Letter purports to be by the Author of the Articles on Church Rates 

that appeared in the 134th and 141st Numbers of the Edinburgh Review. 

We need not say which side of this lately much canvassed question the writer 

takes. As little need we adduce proofs from its pages of the smartness and 

force with which he urges his views. 











Art. XXXI1.— The Orphan of Nepaul; a Tale of Hindustan. London : 
Saunders and Otley. 1840. 
We are better pleased with this Tale than with that of the Carnatic by 
Mrs. Hartley. It has at least this excellence, that a very good story cle~ 
verly sustained, and not untrue to nature, with happy touches of Indian 
character and life, is brought within the compass of a small volume. 
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Art. XXXIII.—The Principles of Botany. By W. Hucues Wittsuirg, 

M.D. Edinburgh. 1840. 
“The Principles of Botany, structural, functional, and systematic, con- 
densed and immediately adapted to the use of students of medicine.” And 
the small work is what it pretends to be : for in a small space, it crams, yet 
distinctly arranges the marrow of the science, under separate heads, and 
according to its different branches, as these can be conveniently disposed. 
Thus we have the Anatomy of vegetable substances,—their Organization, 
—their Physiology, or vital functions,—their transformations, or Morpho- 
logy, &c. The work according to its design is very complete; and with a 
little elementary knowledge of technical terms and of the proper station of 
Botany in the circle of sciences, it will essentially serve the purposes of the 
medical student. 





Art. XXXIV.—Pere La Chaise ; or, the Confessor. A Tale of the Times. 
3 vols. London: Whittaker and Co. 1840. 

Tue title-page further informs us that this Tale has been “ edited by 
George Stevens, Esq, Author of ‘The Introduction to the Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review,’ and subsequent Articles.” From this statement, 
taken in connexion with ‘‘ the Confessor,” a pretty accurate guess will at 
once be formed relative to the animus of the writer, the characters, the 
incidents, and the general spirit of the intended moral. We need hardly 
repeat that religious novels, especially those which involve controversy on 
matters of faith have few attractions for us. Still, we find talent, discri- 
mination, and considerable excitement in these volumes. 





Arr. XXXV.—The Catholic Spirit of True Religion. London: Scott 
and Co. 1840. 
‘THE main argument of this work,’’ says the author, “is to prove, that 
whatever the ecclesiastical order which may prevail in the Millennium, yet, 
in reference to the present epoch,—not an outward uniformity over all, (as 
the Church of Rome contends for,) but an unity of spirit in variety of forms, 
(as in the churches of the Reformation,) is a constitution of the Catholic 
Church answerable to the light of reason, of sacred history, and of Scripture.” 
Throughout a handsome volume this argument is maintained with more 
than ordinary ability, charitable construction, and benevolent zeal. Some 
original views are developed, and a great mass of information is collected, 
evidently the result of much reading and pious reflection. Of course, Ro- 
man Catholics are at issue with the author, on several important grounds ; 
and perhaps no reformed sect will coincide with him in every point. 
Neither do we see any probability of the unity being speedily realised which 
he so earnestly longs for ; although this be no reason for any one to desist 
from urging its necessity. But seeing that he always unequivocally recog- 
nizes the grand doctrines of the New Testament, we may safely recommend 
the work to all men whatever be the communion to which they belong. 
He must be a sour, a prejudiced, or an irreligious person, who will rise from 
its perusal without benefit, or without respect for the writer. 









































